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PREFACE. 



The formation of a code of rules for any particular species of culture, is an 
undertaking arduous in itself, and at the same time attended with great re- 
sponsibility. The author in the present case is sensible of the peculiar delicacy 
of the task, and whilst he is desirous of devoting his unwearied exertions, to- 
gether with any degree of ability ho may possei^, towards perfecting the object 
in view, he must at the same time crave from his fellow-citizens, the extension 
of their kind indulgence towards its imperfections, premising that any errors 
into which he may have been inadvertently led, will cheerfully be eorrected 
when apprised of their existence. In the present case it is far from the preten- 
sions of the author to claim or aspire to entire originality. A species of culture 
recorded from the time of Noah, and which has been extending in Europe, from 
the period of the birth of our Saviour to the present day, and withal one of the 
most interesting character, could not fail to have received the aid of the bright- 
est talents of every age towards its advancement and development. 

It is with the various species of culture long known to the world, as it is 
^th political knowledge,' our Government and National policy derive their 
perfection from a consideration of the experiments made by the nations which 
have preceded us. Our country in like manner borrows from every other 
nation the lessons of experience they present, and profits by the intelligence 
of her citizens, in seeking to enforce and improve upon what otiicrs have 
acquired. 

Of similar character must be the introduction of the vine culture, and the 
establishment of the wine press. We must collect from the four corners of the 
earth all that combined intelligence and experience can offer, and then mark 
out the course most profitable for us to adopt, — adding thereto such im- 
provements as our own knowledge would indicate. In accordance with this 
view of the subject, it is the anxious purpose of the author that this work 
should present ike concentraied intelligence of every clime derived fix}m all the 
experience of the past. 

■ The vineyards of Europe are composed solely of the varieties of a single 
species of the vine, and that a foreign one tran splanted to her soil. In our countiy 
numerous species and varieties are every where met with, springing up sponta- 
neously in our woods and prairies, nature's own gifts unaided by culture or by toil. 
Hence we possess not only all the advantages that France and the other wine 
countries enjoy, from our having already introduced the choicest varieties which 
those climes can boast, but this advantage is enhanced by the numerous varie- 
ties which, our own country presents to us. And in a comparison of our natural 
situation with Persia and other countries of the east, as regards the number of 
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■peciesy we enjoy, by parity of reasoning, advantages tenfold those which were 
originally possessed by them, as they commenced the vine culture with a single 
species alone. 

In Europe the culture of the vine has been profitably extended to the 51^ of 
N. lat. and in some cases to the 52^. Allowing the present difference in climate 
or temperature to be 10° between similar latitudes of that continent and our 
own, it thence follows that vines of the foreign varieties may be advantageously 
cultivated to the 42° in our own country, and perhaps the intensity of our sum- 
mer heat may extend the limit somewhat further to the north. But taking this 
as the extreme limit where profitable crops can be obtained for the purpose 
of making wine, still their culture can be extended much farther for the purpose 
of table fruit, and as an article of luxury. But an obvious course immediately 
present^ itself for extending vineyards profitably as fiur north as they are in 
Europe; This is the use ofour native varieties of the hardier description, some 
of which being found growing naturally as far north as Lower Canada, do not 
fail to succeed even in that country. Thus it appears that although there exists 
a present difference of about 10^ between the temperature of our country and 
that of Europe, the hand of nature has implanted our soil with vegetable pro- ' 
ductions of a hardier character, capable of supporting the severities of climate 
in a degree fully proportionate to the variation referred to. And I may also 
here mention the peculiar property most of our native vines, and particularly 
the northern species, possess, of flowering at a much earlier period than foreign 
vines, which is of itself equivalent to an increase in the length of the season. 

But even the difference of climates referred to, together with our occasional 
late spring frosts and variableness of the atmosphere, will, it is anticipated, be 
greatly diminished, and gradually subside as a more general culture of the soil 
takes place ; when the forests are removed so as to lay bare the earth to the 
regular influence of solar heat, and the collections of stagnant water become 
dried up, an advance towards which point has been already realized in some of 
the best cultivated parts of our country. 

The ancient descriptions of the German territory, and of France to the north 
of the Cevennes, confirm our belief that the climates of those countries were 
formerly of a character similar to our own, and that they have varied from the cir- 
cumstances attendant on general cultivation. Diodorus Siculus tells us that 
the large rivers of the Roman provinces, the Rhine and the Danube, were fre- 
quently frozen for then: whole depth, and thereby rendered capable of support- 
ing enormous burthens, in so much that the Barbarian hordes preferred that 
season for their invasions. 

By the preceding remarks it will be perceived, that the culture of the vine 
may be made profitable even to the remotest northern and eastern sections of 
the union, and my own opinion is, that by the course recommended, it can be 
extended fartlier to the north than it has been in Europe. 

The pursuit itself is one both ennobling and inspiring, and is calculated* to 
elicit the best propensities of the human hearty and as will be shown, it is one 
which kings and potentates have not failed to honour with their personal atten- 
tion. On the other hand, it is indispensably necessary for us to adopt it, if we 
expect ever to taste wines equal to the more luscious ones of France^ &s those 
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claiming that cbaiacter are not suBQeptible of transportation by sea withoat 
being adulterated. 

It will also be the purpose of the present work to show that the Vine culture 
is in no wise difficult, that any failures which have taken place were far more 
the result of erroneous management than of any incapacity of the soil, and 
that the numerous difficulties which have been thrilled in our ears for the thou- 
sandth time, exist only in the brains of those who have propagated them. In 
fact, any person of the least information, after being taught the management of 
a single vine, may without difficulty proceed in a similar course with a whole 
viaeyard. It is in fact a species of culture where one head will serve to direct 
a great number, and in which after once instructed, no after difficulties need 
arise, and this consideration is one of particular moment, when we take into 
view its peculiar applicability to the situation of the labouring population in the 
southern states. ' 

Another prominent advantage which this culture presents, is that it turns to 
account soils and situations unsuitable for other objects, for Young relates in his 
travels through France that he found every variety of soil, from a heavy clay to 
a light blowing sand, and all exposures whatever, and every situation from a 
perfect level to the steepest hills, to aflbrd profitable crops of grapes; for where 
their quality is not suitable for the finer wines, they are made use of for distilla- 
tion into brandies. Indeed, it is a fact so noted, that the very finest wines are 
produced on the declivities and the poorest soils, that a ditty oft sung by con- 
noisseurs contains the following stanza : 

" Toujours le bon vin croit sur les montagnes, 
Danslesrochers, et sur les coteaux ; 
Celui qui croit dans les raaes carapagoes, 
Ne vaut rieu, ft cause des eattx.^' 

In France alone the vine culture gives employment to two millions of labour' 
ers, without enumerating many subordinate mechanical branches that are bene- 
fitted by it; and it is attended with immense national advantages, which it forms 
a part of the purpose of the present work to fully discuss and explain. 

Agriculture is the great basis and the source of national prosperity, as gene- 
rally conceded. This fountain of our wealth is however sometimes oppressed 
to such a degree as to make those engaged in it cry aloud for encouragement, 
and assert that their claims are frequently neglected or inefficiently supported. 
These circumstances appe^ plainly to present an appeal to our consideration, 
and to call upon our national government to pursue the course long since adopted 
by France ; that of favouring and encouraging the introduction and culture of 
every foreign product which our climate is capable of maturing and perfect- 
ing, and calculated to develope our internal riches, by bringing i^ito useful action 
those vast domestic resources which have too long lain dormant in the bosom of 
our soil ; a proper attention to which would place us in an attitude of independ- 
ence of foreign supply. 

A gi^eat advantage resulting from such course is this ; that where a particular 
branch of agriculture languishes or is depressed, by the produce becoming dimi- ' 
nished in price firom a superabundance of supply, a new channel for national 
industry will not only afford profit to those actually engaged in it, but by with- 
drawing a portion of the population from other objects of pursuit, tends to secure 
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an appropriate division of labour, and thereby to cause other products toreatizc 
a fair valuation. It is not by turning its whole attention to one poinl^ that a 
nation advances its resources, but by seekmg to develope the natural riches of 
every description which her soil and climate are susceptible of furnishing ; thence 
realizing, first, the necessary supphes for her own population, by which she se- 
cures to herself a sure and regular market for her products to a certain extent, 
and secondly, a surplus sufficient for foreign export. 

Another great benefit which will result from an assiduous improvement of our 
national resources, is that it must permanently secure to us the balance of trade ; 
the prompt tendency of which will be to produce a return of all our public stocks 
now held in Europe, the interest on which is annually draining from us an enor- 
mous taxation on our labour. 

It is a subject of gratulation that the public attention seems so fully drawn to 
the culture of the grape. It was not until after immense difficulties that the 
vine was brought to its present state of successful culture in France ; and it 
should be no cause for discouragement, if some experiments are made in this 
country without the anticipated success. In fact, so many causes exist by which 
an error in judgment, or the want of the necessary information, may produce a 
failure, that it would be a miracle if all were to succeed. Already, for years, 
has the vine been most successfully cultivated on the Rhine ; and in latitude 50 
degrees, the most choice Rhenish wines are made. Recent accounts tell us of 
vineyards having been estabhshed in the more northern parts t)f Germany, and 
in high latitudes in Russia ; and the Swiss have been, for a course of years, most 
plentifully suppUed with wine from their own soiL Shall then America alone 
be debarred from this, one of the bountiful gifts of nature ? Shall a country, 
possessing every variety of climate which is combined in all the wine countries 
of Europe, and extending through all the degrees of latitude which are there 
deemed the most genial to its growth and produce, be said to be totally inap- 
propriate to its success 1 Shall it be said that a plant, which culture has accom- 
modated to almost every other clime to which it has been introduced, can find no 
spot whereon to flourish, in a country extending from the 25th to the 47th degree 
of latitude ; and that we can boast no such congenial soil in an empire, whose 
bounds are the St. Lawrence and the Gulf of Mexico, and whose settlements 
already extend from the shores of the Atlantic to the sources of the Missouri ? 
It is high time such delusions of bUnded theorists should give way to the lights 
of reason and of judgment, and that the culture of the vine, to every variety of 
which we have a soil ahd climate suitable to offer, should assume that importance 
to which it has already attained in countries possessing comparatively few ad- 
vantages. Le^, then, the beams of intelligence, which are imparting so much 
benefit to mankind by their wide diffusion, disperse these clouds of ignorance and 
error from the enlightened horticulturists of the American republic. 
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GRAPE VINE— VITIS. 

CLASS, Pentandria — ORDER, Monootnia. 
Natural obder — VUes. 



The Vine derives its generic name from the Latin word,- 
vincirei to bind^ than which no other can be more appropriate. 

The appellation, " The Vine^'^ as used by different authors, 
invariably refers to the varieties oiofne species, the Viii% vitdfera 
of botanists* 

The Gi^pe Vine is universally known to be a trailing^ 
deciduous shrub, with a twisted irregular stem, flexible branches, 
decumbent, or supporting themselves when near other trees by 
means of its tendrils ; the bark is of a light or dark brown colour, 
separating in strips from die stalk and renewing itself annually; 
the leaves generaUy large, but vary in form and appearance, 
being entire, serrated, more or less lobed, downy or smooth, 
of a lighter or darker shade of green, or with a reddish tinge 
during summer, but varying at maturity in. autumn ; those 
varieties of which the predominating colour is red, almost in- 
variably changing to, or are tinged with some shade of that 
colour, and those which produce white, green, or yellow grapes, 
changing to a yellow colour without being tinged with purple, 
red, or scarlet. The breadth of the leaves varies from ^\^ to 
ten inches, and the length of the petiole from four to eight 
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inches : the flowers are produced on the shoots of the sam^ 
season, which shoots generally proceed from those of the year 
preceding ; they are of a greenish colour and fragrant odour, 
are produced in the form of a raceme and expand in June. 
The berries are of a variety of forms, of various colours, and 
differing also in flavour, which is poig;nant, elevated, and 
gratefuL 

The flowers have each a five-toothed calyx, and five almost 
colourless petals, which are caducous ; five stamens, and a 
superior ovarium surmounted by a stile and obtuse stigma. 

Each berry should contain naturally five heart-shaped seeds; 
but many varieties, originating from culture, have but three, 
otliers but two, and sometimes one, and there are others which 
have none. 

The tendrils are opposite to the leaves, and may be con- 
sidered as abortive clusters, and can be made to produce firuit 
by destroying the real clusters when they first show themselves, 
breaking off at the same time the extremity of the shoot on 
which they grow, so as to cause the sap to flow into them* 

The eye, or bud, is surrounded by three or four scaly 
coverings, under which, especially on the upper part, there is 
an adhesive substance of a white or red colour, which protects 
it firom the efl^ct of rains and winter frosts. The fruit in its 
wild state is black, very smaU,witfa large seeds, and without 
flavour. 



€HAPTER I. 

Early history of the vine — its origin and native country-^ 
Early use of wine among the Romans, 

Vario«s hi9t(Hiaifs have traced tbe culture of the vine to the 
earliest periods, and the scriptures bear ample testimony of the 
high estimation in which it has been held firom the first agie9 
of the world. 

in the mndi chapter of Genesis, \re read that one of the first 
acts of Noah, after bemg saved fiM>m tl^ deluge, was to plant a 
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vineyard. '' And Noah began p be an hmbandman and he 
filanUda vineyard f^ thus plainly indicating diat the planting a 
vineyard was even at that early day, deemed one of the primary 
and most important acts of him who tilled the earth. It is 
equally certain from this circumstance, that vineyards must 
have existed and been objects of particular attention before the 
deluge, otherwise Noah could not have possessed the knowledge, 
and made their formation one of the first acts after his miracu- 
lous preservation, and restoration to the pursuits of husbandry, 
it being one of the principal duties of Noah to communicate to 
mankind the knowledge possessed before the flood. 

Among the blessings held out to the Israelites as productions 
of the promised land, the vine is_ particularly mentioned, " a 
land of wheat and barley a/nd vines f^ and the spies which were 
sent into the land of Canaan to ascertain its riches, on their 
return bore a cluster of grapes on a girdle between them. The 
vine is also frequently mentioned by the ancient patriarchs and 
&thers, as a type or emblem by which to represent the riches 
of a country, or the flourishing condition of a nation, tribe, or 
family, " Thou hast brought u vine out of Egypt, ^^ &c. Psalm 
Ixxx. — " Thy wife sftaU be as the fruitful viii^," &c. Solof 
mon also speaks of its power to gladden the heart, and to 
banish sorrow ; and " generous wine" has been for ages 
deemed a fit oblation for fallen man to offer to the Deity, and 
to mingle in the sacred ofierings of his homage. 

Even among the heathen nations of antiquity, the vine was 
held in the highest esteem and veneration. The invention of 
wine was ascribed by the ancient Egyptians to Osiris, by the 
Latins to Saturn, and the Greeks elevated Bacchus to the 
rank of a deity, for having brought the vine from Arabia Felix ; 
and after first cultivating it himself, he transmitted it to every 
country which submitted to his conquests, and taught its 
use and value to man. He is represented by Pliny to have 
been the.first who ever wore a crown, and as the god of vin- 
tage and of wine, his crown is formed of the vine ; and its 
twining branches bedecked with clusters of fruit, is still selected 
as an emblem to indicate hilarity and gladness. Even thr^ 
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crown of Juno was also made of the vine. Plato, one of the 
wisest of men, and who so particularly restrains the use of 
wine within reasonable bounds, and so severely censures its 
abuse by excess, remarks, '* that nothing more excellent or 
valuable than wine was ever granted by God to man." Among 
the ancient Romans, wine was principaUy used for sacred |>ur- 
poses in the worship of their gods, to which object it had 
been appropriated by the inhabitants of the East, previous to 
the foundation of that empire. 

To show still further that the ancients were well aware of 
its abuse as well as of its worth, although we find Bacchus 
generally represented with a countenance full of jollity, yet 
he is often depicted as an old man, with his head encircled by 
the vine, to teach us that wine taken to excess will induce 
enervation, destroy our health and strength, and render us 
weak, loquacious, and childish, like old men. 

In the earlier ages wine was used without dilution ; and the 
Athenians mention Amphitryon as the first who mingled it^ 
with water ; and it is said that to this circumstance we owe the 
origin of the fable of Bacchus having been struck by a timn- 
derbolt, and cast thus inflamed into the bath of the Nymphs 
to be extinguished. 

Origin and native country of the vine, 4^. 

Not only, as Chaptal truly remarks, are we indebted to 
Asia for civilization and the arts, but also for the most of the 
cultivated grasses, fruits and vegetables, and even for the vine. 
By some authors it has been supposed to be a native of Syria, 
but none of these appear to have possessed any proofs on the 
subject. The accounts of Andre Michaux, who found it in 
the woods of Manzanderan, and of Olivier, member of the 
French Institute, who saw it in many parts of the mountains 
of Curdistan, as well as the circumstance that the most part 
of our acclimated fruits, and our domestic animals, come from 
upper Asia, banish all doubt of the fact that Persia is* its na- 
tive country. 
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Pallas ako found the vine growing naturally upon the Cas* 
pi^n and upon the Black sea, and it is also very common in 
the Crimea. 

The introduction of the vine to those countries where it is 
now cultivated to the greatest extent, was gradually from more 
eastern climes, whence it was first brought to the southern parts 
of Europe. In the time of Homer it grew spontaneously in 
the island of Sicily, and probably upon adjacent parts of 
the. continent ; but it was not improved by skill, nor does 
it even appear that the rude inhabitants extracted a liquor 
from it. It was not until a thousand years after this period 
that Italy could boast, that of the fourscore most celebrated 
wines, more than two-thirds were the produce of her own soil. 

A highly interesting and curious account is given by Dr. 
Sickler, of its gradual migration to Eg3rpt, Sicily, and Greece. 
The Phoenicians, who had widely extended their commerce, 
and who frequently explored the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
introduced the culture of the vine into the isles of the Archi- 
pelago, and afterwards into the island of Sicily and into 
Greece ; and lastly, to Italy, Provence, and the territory of 
Marseilles. 

Early use of wines among the Romans. 

During the first period of the Roman empire the culture of 
the vine attracted but little attention, for Romulus forbade the 
use of wines in the libations then customary in the sacrifices of 
the Asiatics, and restricted them to milk as a libation on the 
funeral piles of the dead. Numa maintained this custom, 
and forbid wine at funerals, and he only permitted them to 
make use of such wine in their libations to the gods as had 
been made from vines that were well pruned, as Pliny asserts, 
in order to render the pruning of the vine an object of ne- 
cessary care to those who cultivated it. 

Wines were so raJre and, expensive in Rome during the early 
life of Lucullus, that but a single draught was allowed at a 
repast, however sumptuous the feast and entertainment might 
be in other respects : and Varro tells us that Lucullus never 
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saw at his father's table Greek wines served up but once at each 
meat, but, that on his return from Asia, he bestowed on the 
people as a largess, more than a hundred thousand gallons of 
such wine ; and that Hortensius at his death left to his heir 
above ten thousand barrels filled with the esteemed wines of 
Greece. 

Pliny mentions having drank wines that had been made dUr- 
itkg the consulship of Opimius, which was about two hundred 
years before. He also concludes that the vine was very rare 
in Italy in the reign of Numa, and adds, that wines did not 
come into much repute until six hundred years after the foun- 
dation of Rome. 

Varro states a fact which shows the high value then set on 
wines, that Mezentius, king of Tuscany, aided the Rutilans 
of Ardea in their wars against the Latins, for no other hire 
but the wine and the vines which were in the territories of the 
Latins. It was to Ruma that Italy was first indebted for the 
abolishment of the interdiction promulgated by Romulus, and 
Pliny remarks, that politiciams made use of the circumstance 
of this privilege being granted for its fi'ee use in religious 
sacrifices, as a means to promote and encourage its extensive 
culture, and the result seems to have fully responded to 4hese 
exertions, for vineyards soon after became so numerous, and 
their produce so abundant, that wine not only came into 
general use, but the use of it was often carried td excess, and 
even the Roman fair are said to have partaken too freely of 
th^ enjoyment. This excess caused the enactment of the law 
against its use by women in any case whatever, under penalty 
of death, and by men until they had attained the age of thirty 
years. Fabius Pictor tells us of a Roman lady who was 
starved by her relations because she had opened a cupboard 
which contained the keys of the wine cellar ; and Macennius 
killed his wife with a cudgel on account of having caught her 
drinking wine out of a tun, and being tried for it, was ac- 
quitted of murder. Cato mentions, that the custom among re- 
lations of kissing women when they met, was to ascertain by 
their breath if they had been drinking wine. But this cus- 
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torn is said also to have bad its inconveniences from the eager- 
ness which some evinced in offering and others in receiving 
the proof of that abstinence. 

Bat the law that has been referred to could not, from its too 
great severity, be effective or of long continuance, in regard 
to the use of an artic}e which had become so common and 
abundant; and it was consequently soon altered so as to fix 
the age of thirty years as the period after which it might be 
drank by all, and finally they were compelled to alter it again, 
and allow an entire freedom in its use. 

The same abuse of wine caused a similar law in the Mar- 
seilloise republic ; but there, as among the Romans, its extreme 
severity was an obstacle to its application, and it was in like 
manner annulled. 



CHAPTER II. 

Ancient Vineyards. 

It would be a task both pleasmg and interesting, to form a 
chronological table of the formation of the principal French^ 
Spanish, German, and other vineyards; but the various histories 
of national agriculture furnish us with no documents suffi* 
ciently pa*ecise on that subject, and whatever may be said of it, 
we have not a complete one from Pliny of those of early date : 
the only course, therefore, by which we may attain to correct 
cpBM^lusions, is to examine with care the books and manuscripts 
which exist on the subject, and to draw from each its quota of 
knowledge, and to condense them as far as possible under one 
head. It may however be deemed worthy (^ remark, that at 
the second epoch of the planting of vineyards in France^ 
present circumstances fully prove, that the propagation of 
the vine extended itself in the neighbourhood of Marseilles^ 
in the direc^on from the meridian sun* The culture afterwards 
advanced in two directions, almost diametricalfy opposed, to 
the north and south-west ; the first penetrated Dauphiny, by 
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the numerous iiills of the Rhone, the shores of the Saone, and 
all that famous coast formed of small mountains, which traverse 
Burgundy, from the meridian to the north, thence extending 
by the country of the Sequanois, (Franche Comte, or Jura,) 
upon the left bank of the Rhine, on the htUs of the Mame, of the 
Moselle, and of those which border on the Sielle- The second 
branch directed itself towards Languedoc, Gascony, and Gui* 
enne« It is probable that from these two principal branches, 
ramifications may have extended to the interior, according to 
the relative situations of the different provinces, and to the 
connections which existed between the inhabitants. There is 
no doubt, also, that the inhabitants of the contiguous districts^ 
procured their vines, and a knowledge of their culture from the 
vignerons of Guienne, and that the inhabitants of Auvergne^ 
Bourbonnois, Nivernois, and Berri, received theirs from the 
people of Lyons, and transmitted them in like manner to those 
of Tours, Anjou, and their environs. The inhabitants of 
Gatinois, Orleans, and the Isle of France, received theirs from 
the vineyards which formed the ancient boundaries of Burgundy 
and Champagne. The vine was planted and its culture com- 
municated with an inconceivable rapidity, when contrasted 
with the difficulty which exists at the present day, in causing, 
the best precepts and the best modes of culture to be adopted. 
It is true, that in reverting to former periods, we perceive that 
the proprietors of extensive domains did not disdain to devote 
themselves personaUy to rural pursuits, and that sovereigns 
themselves were not strangers to agricultural employments. 
The first dukes of Burgundy established vineyards on their 
own account ; and we learn from their ancient ordinances, how 
much they prided themselves on the possession of the finest 
wine country in Christendom, and the duke of Burgundy was 
often designated by the title of *' prince of good wines." Nei- 
ther were the kings of France unmindful of the advantage of 
extending the culture of* the vine in their dominions. The 
edicts of Charlemagne furnish proof that vineyards were at- 
tached to each of his palaces, with a press and every instru- 
ment necessary in the making of wine ; the sovereign himself 
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engaging in the principal management with his vignerons. The 
palace of the Louvre, as well as the other royal residences, hail 
had a collection of vines attached to it since early in the twelfth 
centary, and in the year 1160, Louis the younger assigned 
annually from its produce six hogsheads of wine to the cure 
of St. Nicholas. 

Philip Augustus, in the year 1200, possessed numerous vine- 
yards at Bourges, Soissons, Orleans, and various other dis- 
tricts of country, and the royal vineyard of Coucy, formed of 
vines obtained direct from Greece, is often mentioned in history. 
In fact, so numerous did the variety of wines become about 
this period, that among the fables of the thirteenth century, 
there is one composed in the reign of this sovereign, entitled 
the " Battle of the Wines," in which are enumerated the very 
great number of French wines then held in high repute, and 
those who feel a great interest on this p6int, would doubtless 
be gratified by referring to it. 

Since the year 1200, a century has not passed away without 
augmenting the number of districts and of vineyards worthy 
of note, and adding to the list of wines which merit our 
approbation. Others have in like manner declined and lost 
the esteem they once possessed. The vineyard of Mantes, 
once counted among the most distinguished, has long since 
lost its reputation from inattention to maintaining it. 

Deschamps announces that even in his time, the wines of 
Burgundy and of Champagne were rivals in renown. The 
plantations of the vine in the environs of Paris, existed at a 
very remote period, as the emperor Julien lauded the wines 
they yielded, but the reputation they possessed for several 
centuries no longer exists. The primary cause of this change 
is attributed to the vast increase of the population of Paris for 
the last century. The great number of artisans and workmen, 
who centered in that city, in consequence of the wants erf the 
opulent inhabitants, caused the hotels, taverns, and pleasure 
gardens, to be greatly increased. These places of resort, 
being constaiitly filled by consumers, in no wise particular in 
their taste^ they created a permanent market, and constant 

3 
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demand at all periods. The proprietors of vineyards, being thus 
assured of an advantageous sale of whatever quantity they could 
make, without the expense of sending it to a distant market, 
decided on increasing the quantity even at the sacrifice of the 
quality^ The ease and cheapness with which they could enrich 
the soil of their vineyards, by procuring manure so cheaply in 
Paris, powerfully seconded their views. It was only neces- 
sary further to neglect the culture of those vines whose pro- 
duce was small, and to increase in their stead, those kinds, 
however indifferent in quality, that yielded great crops, to 
annihilate the celebrity these vineyards had before acquired 
and justly merited. 

The vineyards of Orleans have also failed of possessing at 
all times the same degree of favour. The decline into which 
they have fallen, may also be traced to the immense consump- 
tion, not as wine, but for the purpose of conversion into brandy 
and vinegar. Under these forms, the produce of the Orleans 
vineyards is sought after by various nations to such a degree, 
that doubtless many proprietors deemed it of little interest to 
strive to maintain the ancient character of the wines. In 
1666, the king of France presented to the king of England, 
two hundred hogsheads of wine, consisting of Champagne, 
Burgundy, and Hermitage, they, without doubt, being deemed 
the best of that day. 

In the Memoirs of Tully, we find the history of the wine of 
Arbois, and some amusing anecdotes that rendered them cele- 
brated* 

I will only further notice one of tlie largest and most cele- 
brated wine districts of France, namely that of Bordeaux. The 
msyor part of the wines made jn this territory, having for 
centuries continued to be a most important object of export, 
rather than of home consumption ; it is not very surprising 
that our writers, as these wines were in general little known, 
should have omitted to give us more than a partial account of 
their merits. Ausone, who lived in the fourth century, praised 
their excellence in many of his writings. Mathieu Paris, also 
comments upon their value in 1251 ; and it is proved by the 
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registry of the custom house of Bordeaux, that in the year 1350, 
DO less than one hundred and forty one vessels left that port, 
laden with 13,429 pipes of wine; the duties of which were, 
5104 livres of their currency. Froissard also states, that 
in 1372, there arrived more than two hundred sail of vessels 
to load with wine. 

I shall confine myself here to the foregoing remarks; but the 
vineyards of this district occupy so distinguished and impor- 
tant a rank among the finest in France, and are objects of so 
much interest on account of their immense export, (a point 
which Americans must particularly aim at,) that I shall here- 
after enter mor^ minutely into the details, and describe the 
principal crus, or favourite vineyards, which have acquired for 
it so much celebritv. 



CHAPTER III. 
IfUroduction of the vine into France. 

The vine appears to have been introduced into France at a 
remote period. It was very early transmitted to the Narbon- 
nese province of Gaul, but the cold was so intense to the north 
of the Cevennes, that in the time of Strabo it was deemed im- 
possible to mature the grapes in those parts of Gaul. This 
was doubtless caused by two circumstances : first, the climate 
had not then become ameliorated to the degree it afterwards 
acquired by cultivation ; and secondly, the vine being a na- 
tive of a much more southern region, needed that acclimation 
by culture which it in time attained. These difficulties were, 
however, gradually surmounted, or vanished from the effect 
of concurrent circumstances. It was also brought by the Phoe- 
nicians to the territory of Marseilles, at the time they founded 
the well known city of that name, where it was multiplied to 
such a degree, that many vineyards celebrated for their pro- 
duce existed in the republic of Marseilles, and in the province 
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of Narbonne, when Julius Caesar conquered the Gauls ; and 
there is good reason to believe that the first vineyards of Bur- 
gundy existed in the age of the Antonines, but the other parts 
of Gaul and Helvetia (Switzerland) were totally without them 
at that time. Indeed, a circumstance is related in history, that 
about this period a Swiss blacksmith having crossed the Alps 
into Italy, on his return brought back some grapes and some 
figs, which caused the whole nation to determine on emigrat- 
ing to so desirable a country, producing such delicious fruits, 
and that they departed, after setting fire to dieir towns and vil- 
lages, but were repulsed ill their attempt to pass the Alps by 
Julius Caesar ; and also a second time in attempting to cross 
the river Saone, and go round the Alps by Nice. 

Strabo remarks, that the vines of Languedoc and Provence 
produced the same fruit a^s those of Italy, which was doubtless 
the case, they having all one common origin. Whether the 
success was greater or less which attended the vineyards at 
antecedent periods, it is certain that about the year eighty-^ve 
the culture of the vine had already covered many of the hill 
sides of the southern and middle departments of France, and 
was gradually extending itself to the rest of Gaul, when Do- 
mitian, finding there was a great scarcity of grain in the 
Roman dominions, attributed it to the vast increase of vine- 
yards in Italy and the provinces, which he considered as form- 
ing a cause that rendered agriculture too much neglected, and 
deeming also their existence to so great an extent as an incite- 
ment to sedition fi*om the encouragement they gave to intem- 
perance, he issued an edict prohibiting the planting of any 
new vineyards in Italy, and ordering the whole (some histo- 
rians say one half) of those in the provinces to be destroyed. 
The date of this edict is said by some to be the year 86, 
and by others 92 of the Christian era. This privation lasted 
nearly two centuries, during which no vineyards could be 
planted without permission of the emperor, and the provincials 
did not receive permission to replant them until about the 
year 280, when Probus, after numerous victories, which 
gave peace to his empire, evinced a great desire to encourage 
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agricultural pursuits in* all the provinces, and rescinded the 
edict of Domitian. The renewal of this privilege appears to 
have been received with great satisfaction ; for tradition still 
retained in the memory of the Gauls the great advantages 
that species of culture had afforded them, and the vines of 
Sicily, Italy, Greece, the Archipelago and Africa, were again 
transplanted to the provinces of Gaul, and became the origin 
of the innumerable varieties which now cover with vineyards 
the territories of France. The formation of these new plan- 
tadons of the vine are said to have j^resented a delightful and 
inspiring spectacle. Crowds of persons of both seles and of 
all ages were seen spontaneously and enthusiastically devoting 
themselves to an occupation in which aU could take part— ^to 
that gratifying restoration of liberty, the replanting of vine- 
yards. It appears, alsot to have been about this period (though 
some authors say it was in 270) that the vine was planted in 
the northern parts of Gaul, and about the rivers Rhine, Mo- 
selle, and Miune, and in Hungary. The vineyards of France 
had very early attained to celebrity, wines having been even 
ezp<nted from them to Italy during the reign of Ve^asiaii. 

In the beginning of the fourth century, Eumenius mentions 
the vines of the territory of Autun, which had become de- 
cayed fr<Mn age, and the first plantation of which was entirely 
unknown ; and M. D^Anville supposes the Pagus Arebrignus 
to be the district of Beaune, celebrated even at the present day 
tor some of the finest vineyards of Burgundy. St. Mardn 
planted vines in Tonraine before die end of the fourth ceii* 
tury ; and St. Remi, who lived about the end of the fifth, 
left in his will to different churches the vineyards which he 
possessed in the territories of Rheims and Laon, with the 
slaves which he employed to cultivate them. The export of 
wiaeg, however, from Bordeaux to England, did not commence 
iih^l about the year i 172. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Introduction of the vine into Britain* 

There appears to be much difference among authors as to 
the precise period when the vine was first introduced into Bri- 
tain. Some conclude it must have been as early as the tenth 
year of the Christian era, as at that period a great part of the 
island was in possession of the Romans, who had introduced 
the luxuries of Italy wherever they settled, and that as the 
culture of vineyards formed at that period one of the most im- 
portant in their own country, they could scarcely have failed 
to introduce this also ; and from the circumstance that Augus- 
tus was then emperor, in whose reign it was common to send 
the sons of the British nobles to Rome to be educated, it is 
deemed improbable that during such frequent intercourse the 
culture of the vine could be neglected. On the other hand, 
Pliny, who writes so fully on the vine, does not mention its 
existing in Britain | and it appears from Tacitus that it did 
not exist there in the time of Julius Agricola. We also read 
that in the year 85, Domitian, as has been already stated, pro^ 
hibited by an edict the planting of any new vineyards in Italy, 
and ordered those in the provinces to be destroyed, which 
edict was not rescinded until the reign of Probus, about the 
year 280, at which period the Britons are particularly men- 
tioned by Vopiscus among the provinces which partook of 
the privilege. Whatever difference exists, therefore, about 
anterior dates, there can exist no doubt as regards the era 
last named ; and that, at all events, Britain was indebted to 
the Romans for its introduction, is a point generally conceded. 
Some have advocated the possibility of its earlier introduction 
by the Phoenicians, who are said to have planted the vine in 
the Mediterranean isles, as well as in several other parts of 
Europe and Africa ; and, as accounts exist of their having traded 
to Britain for tin, it has been conjectured that they may also 
have planted the vine on the shores of Britain. As this sup- 
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position, however, has nothing to confirm it, it is only inte- 
resting on account of its affording additional circumstances to 
prove that the vine was originally brought from Asia. 

Vineyards appear to be first mentioned in Domesday book, 
which states that one at Rageneia in Essex, which was com- 
prised of a park and six arpennies of land, yielded in a suc- 
cessful season '^ twenty modii of wine ;" and also names { 
another at Ware, covering a similar space, which had but re- | 
cently been planted. Bede, who finished his history in 731, j 
mentions the existence of vineyards in several parts of Bri- ^ 
tain ; and the first vines were no doubt planted in the southern 
parts of the island nearest to Gaul, whence they were doubt- 
less received, as vineyards had there already acquired cele- 
brity ; and the neighbourhood of Winchester was formerly so 
noted f6r vines, that Twyne supposes the city to have taken 
its name from that circumstance. 

Ample proof can be deduced of the existence in former 
periods of vineyards at Canterbury, Rochester, Hailing, and 
in Northamptonshire, Cambridgeshire, Gloucestershire, Mid- 
dlesex, and various other parts of Britain; the isle of 
Ely was denominated by the Normans the <^ isle of vines,'* 
and the bishop of Ely, shortly after the con()uest, received 
three or four tuns of wine annually as tithes from his diocese. ^ 

Some vineyards are also mentioned as having existed in the 
eighteenth century, one of which was in Sussex, belonging 
to the Duke of Norfolk, from the produce of which there 
were in his cellar in 1763, above sixty pipes of excellent Bur- 
gundy. 

In regard to the decline of British vineyards, her historians 
have left us much in the dark ; but the authors of that country 
endeavour to account for it by stating, that as their intercourse 
increased with the continent, it was found more advantageous 
to import wine than to depend upon the product of their own ' 
soil, which must have been uncertain from the variableness of ] 

their climate ; in addition to which, the very low price at 
which it was obtainable from abroad, must have caused its final 
neglect in l^ngland. Part of France being also in the time 
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of the Henries under the control of Britain, that circumstance 
would doubtless arcelerate the importation of her wines, and 
the general advancement of agriculture In Britain proving it 
to he the more lucrative, must likewise have contributed to the 
abandonment of vineyards. 

The suppression of the monasteries must also have tended 
much to the destruction of the vineyards, for it was the reli- 
gious fraternities of the dark ages which (as Harte observes) 
spread out from Italy in all directions, that carried with them 
the knowledge of agriculture and gardening, and there ap- 
pears consequently little doubt that orchards and vineyards 
were common appendages to abbeys and monasteries from 
their first establishment, at least in the southern parts of the 
island, as the monks who emigrated from Italy had been so 
much accustomed to the habit of drinking wine at their meals, 
that it had become in a manner necessary to them, and these 
gardens and vineyards no doubt existed until the time (tf tiie 
reformation. 

Grapes first came in demand as a table-frult at the begin- 

lung of the sixteenth century. They appear, however, te have 

become rare In England about the year 1560, doridg the reigo 

of Elizabeth, and from thai time their cnlture seems to have 

declined tot a long course of years. Since the comntencement 

of the present century, great interest has again been awakened 

to the culture of the vine, both among their scientific hor- 

ticoltnrists and among Ihe numerous amateurs of this frnit, and 

t produced in great quantities and 

action in that country by arttficial 

ir forcing their growth in a greater 

walls, and In sotne eases in open 

rell-known fact, that grapes (rf* tbe 

the product at th^ own sol), are 

In the London markets for nine 

i;ard, however, to the successfiil re- 

the question is yet undedded ; the 

isphere and deficiency of son, pre- 

It to be surmounted ; still it leveiy 
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possible that by a judicious selection of such varieties as suc- 
ceed best in Switzerland, Hungary, America, &c. the southern 
shores of Qritain may yet become the seat of prosperous 
vineyards. 



CHAPTER V. 

Age of the vine — its spread — size — size of the Imnckes and 

henries. 

In regard to the age to which the vine will survive, we have 
various accounts in the numerous authors who have written on 
the subject Pliny names a vine which had existed six hun- 
dred years. Miller tells us that the vineyards in some parts 
of Italy will hold good three hundred years, and that vines o% 
one hundred years of age are yet accounted young. The 
leaxned Professor Bosc, late administrator of the celebrated 
garden of the Lulemboio'g, at Paris, established by the French 
government, states that there are vines in Burgundy of up- 
wards of four hundred years of age. Some authors say that 
in point of age the vine equals or even surpasses the oak. 

In our own country we have yet been unable to ascertain 
the age to which it will attain ; and the period^ that has 
elapsed since its discovery would, according to some authors, 
be insufficient for that purpose, had the experiment even been 
commenced at the landing of Columbus. But I have never 
myself seen a vine, among the thousands that fill our forests, 
that had died.from the effects of age. 

Spread of the vifte. 

The extent of the^ branches of the vine is, in favourable situ- 
ations and circumstances, fully commensurate with its produce 
and the period of its endurance. 

In the hedges of Italy and in the forests of our own coun- 
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try the loftiest poplars, oaks, elms, and other lords of the 
woods are overtopped by their, twming branches, and in many 
instances trees are wholly covered by them. Speechly tells ifs 
of a vine which, in 1789 was growing in the open air, trained 
against a row of houses in Northallerton, Yorkshire, and which 
formerly covered a space of one hundred and thirty-seven 
square yards, having existed (in 1789) above 150 years, and 
that it was judged it would have extended, if permitted, to 
three or four times tliat space. The circumference of the 
stem of this vine, which died recently, was at a short distance 
from the ground three feet eleven inches. 

The vine planted by Mr. Eden, at Valentine House, in Es- 
sex, (England) in 1758, which is the Black Hamburgh, and 
die parent of the vine at Hampton-court, has a stem nineteen 
inches in girth, and has extended itself to upwards of two hun- 
dred feet in length, and covers above one hundred and forty- 
seven yards. This vine is said, at remote periods, never to 
have produced less than three hundred weight of fruit annu- 
ally, and sometimes four hundred and a quarter. The ave- 
rage profit was not less tlian eighty poiuids sterling annually jr 
if^hen the grapes ripened in June ; but afterwards when the 
hot house was kept warmer, so that they ripened in March, 
the crop is supposed to have been frequently worth 3002. per 
^num. The soil in which it g^ows is a light, loose, brownish 
mould, about two feet in depth, on a bottom of loose sand and 
coarse gravel ; and it is probably from this soil being less 
congenial to it, and its receiving less attention, that it has been 
surpassed by its offspring at Hampton Court. It however 
continues so productive,, that it produced two thousand ripe 
bunches in 1819. 

The celebrated vine at Hampton Court, which was planted 
in 1769, has a stem thirteen inches in girth, and a principal 
branch one hundred and fourteen feet in length, the whole vine 
occupying above one hundred and sixteen square yards, and 
in one year produced two thousand two hundred bunches of 
firuit, each weighing on a» average a pound—^in all, about a 
ton. 
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Valerianus Cornelius mentions a vine that encompassed and 
surroanded a good farm house with its branches, and Cola- 
mella states that Seneca had a vine which produced him two 
thousand bttnches of grapes in a year. 

But although it is but latterly that the attention of oar 
country has ' beeii particularly drawn to the culture of the 
grape, ahd bat ten years have elapsed since our native *' Isa* 
bella'^ was brought into notice, I doubt not there are vines 
now to be found covering as many square yards as those be- 
fore enumerated,' and which have even produced as many clus- 
ters of fruit, although the diameter of the stock is not in any 
case one-fourth of the size to which the former had attained. 
The native Catawba, the Alexander, the Scuppernon, and va- 
rious others, are of such rapid growth, that it needs but a few 
years to form vines of equal extent and produce with those so 
famed by the ancients and moderns 'of other climes. 

Size of the vine. 

The vine is considered and classed as a trailing shrub, yet 
there are numerous instances where, in a wild state, it has ar- 
rived at great dimensions, and there are even cases where it has 
done so (though to a less degree), when subjected to the cul- 
ture bestowed on it by tadn, several instances of which have 
been allready enumerated. \ 

The size to which the trunk br stem sometimes attains is so ;^ 

great, as to have been formed into planks of fifteen inched iii 
breadth, and also to have been used in furniture and statues. 
The wood is of the greatest durability, and Pliny states that 
none is of a more lasting nature, and, that vines were with justice 
in olden times, on account of their great size, ranked among trees. 
Both he and Theophrastus also make mention of a vine wbich*^ ^ ^ 

had attained a bulk sufficient to make a statue of Jupiter, for ' 

the city of Apollonium ; and the columns for Juno's temple ^t i 

Metapont were also made of the vine. The grec^t doors of the J 

cathednd of Ravenna were also made of vine planks, some of > 

which are twelve feet long and fourteen to fifteeninches broad, 
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the soil of that country producing vines of prodigious growth. 
Another vine is mentioned by Strabo, who lived in the reign of 
Augustus, as growing in Margiana, which was twelve feet in 
circumference, who also states, tfiat die vines there produced 
bunches of grapes two cubits or a yard in length. At Ecoan, 
near Paris, the seat of the late Duke of .Montmorency is a 
table which we are assured was made from the body of a single 
vine. 

Olearius affirms that he found many vines near the Caspian 
Sea whose trunks were as big as a man; and on the Barbary 
coast vines are now growing of surprising dimensions, some 
of them having trunks eight or nine feet in circumference. 
There was a vine at Besan^on, in France, which died in 1793, 
that had a trunk one metre and eight decimetres in diameter. 
But what renders these facts the more astonishing is, that a 
tree or vine, which grows in such a wreathed or twisted man- 
ner, more like a rope than like timber, and needing the sup- 
port of others, should attain to such a bulk and firm consis- 
tence. It is not, however, to be expected that vines frequently 
pruned and dressed will often attain to such great dimensions, 
as the vigour of the stock is by such means transfused into the 
branches, and exhausted in the production of fruit. Such ex- 
traordinary dimensions and such great age are not to be 
looked {or in cold and incongenial climes ; although instances 
h^ve occurred in England, and other northern climates, where 
being placed in a genial soil and situa.tion, they have attamed 
to an amazing size and expansion. 

Sixe of the bunches and berries. 

Almost incredible as the magnitude to which the vine has 
attained in some cases, may appear, it will doubtless equally 
amaze some persons to know the size to which its bunches and 
fruit have arrived. We have accounts of firuit and clusters 
of such extraordinary size as to appear incredible to our usual 
conception of grapes. We learn from Heutius that in Crete, 
Chios, and other islands in the Archipelago, the vines afibrd 
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bunches of grapes of from ten to forty pounds weight each* 
Chios, now Scio, which has been often brought to mind during 
the recent struggle of Greece, has long been celebrated for 
its vineyards, and its wines have been immortalized by the pen 
of Virgil. Pliny gives us an account of Rhemnius Palaemon, 
a renowned Roman grammarian, who bought a farm within 
teii miles of the city of Rome, for which he paid six hundred 
thousand sesterces, and that he so improved it by cultivation, 
that the produce of his vines in a single year sold for four hun-* 
dred thousand sesterces. His vines produced '^ such huge 
and mighty clusters of grapes," that the people went from all 
quarters to . see them. The great success which attended his 
effort was attributed by some to his deep learning, while others 
accused him of using magic and the black art. The bunch 
of grapes which was borne on a girdle by two of the spies on 
their return from the land of Canaan has be6n already referred 
to ; and the grapes of Damascus at the present day are often 
found to weigh upwards of twenty-five pounds the bunch. 

We find in the publications by John Heyman, professor of 
oriental literature in the university of Leyden, and in those of 
Egidius Van Egmont, envoy from the states to the king of 
Naples, who have given their observations on the present con- 
dition of Asia Minor, that in the town of Sidouijah, which is 
situated at four hours' journey from Damascus, some of the 
grapes were as large as a pigeon's egg, and of most exquisite 
taste. These circumstances corroborate the opinion already 
advanced and generally entertained, that the species of grape 
now so widely disseminated, and which has been so long cul- 
tivated ^roughout Europe and elsewhere, is a native of Asia. 
The cause of our not hearing more at the present period, of enor- 
mous clusters of grapes growing in the eastern parts of Syria, 
is to be attributed to the circumstance of that portion of coun- 
try having been for eleven centuries, since Abubeker overran 
it, under the dominion of the Saracens, and they being of 
the Mahommedan faith, and the use of wine consequently pro- 
hibited, it may be very reasonably supposed that the culture 
of the vine has been almost totally neglected. 
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Several remarkable vines, at present existing in England, 
have been already mentioned. A collection belonging to the 
Duke of Portland, at Welbeck, is said to comprise above a 
hundred kinds; and it was he who, in 1761^ made a present 
of a bunch of grapes to the Marquis of Rockingham, which 
grew in his vinery, and weighed nineteen pounds and a half; 
This bunch was nineteen and a half inches in the greatest dia- 
meters four and a half feet in circumference, and twenty-one 
and three quarter inches in length, and was conveyed a dis* 
tance of twenty miles by four men who carried it by pairs in 
their turns, suspended on a staff. This was of the variety well 
known by the title of the Syrian grape, and now found in 
several collection* in this country. 

In the year 1821, a bunch of white grapes was produced in 
the garden of the Hon. F. G. Howard, at Elford-hall, Staf- 
fordshire^ which weighed fifteen pounds. 

In the vineyards, however, in the north of France and Oer- 
many, where vines are grown as dwarf standards, the general 
produce is only from thi*ee to nine bunches from each vine. 



CHAPTER V. 

Preliminary remarks on soU^ cidMre^ fyc. 

It is perhaps universally known that the nature of the vine 
varies in different climates, and that its produce is also ope- 
rated upon by the same influence. It is therefore necessary 
to be acquainted with the cause of these differences in order to 
est&iblisfa certain general principles, and to know not only 
what these ai^, but to be enabled to foresee and anticipate their 

■ 

results.^ 

* These causes consist in the difference of climates, in die 
nature and exposition of the soil, in the character of the sea- 
sons, and the methods of culture. We will therefore discuss 
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in succession the operation and effect of these different agents, 
and then deduce the natural consequences, both in respect to 
the nature of the sml in which the vine is cuhivated, and to 
the kind of culture which appears most suitable to it. 

The general principles which we shall establish in speaking 
of each of these causes separately, will allow of many excep- 
tions : this will be easily perceived when we reflect that the 
operati(m of one of these causes may be perhaps counteracted 
by the union of all the other agents, which prevent or destroy 
its natural effect. In another case the excellence of the soil, 
the appropriateness of the climate, and the quality of the vine, 
may counterbalance the effect of exposition and afford good 
wine in a situation where, if we considered the expQsition 
alone, we should judge the produce would be of bad quality. 
But the principles, are not the less established ; and the only 
importance that can be attached to these apparent contradic- 
tions is, that in order to ascertain the true result in every case, 
it is necessary to take into account the operation of all the in- 
fluential causes, and to consider them as the necessary ele- 
ments of the calculation. 

I 

' <^Umate. 

The vine is now considered as a native or as naturalized m 
die Jtemperate climates of both hemispheres. The culture of 
vineyards in the old world extends from the twenty-first to the 
fifty-first degree of north latitude, or from Schiraz in Persia, 
to Coblentz, on the Rhine : some authors, however, only ex- 
tend its southern limit to the twenty-fifth degree of latitude* 
Vineyards are also to be found near Dresden, and in Moravia; 
and the above limits also include the southern coast of Eng- 
land within the vine region. The vineyards of G«*maay, 
situated beyond the fifty-first degree, are, however, considered 
dnluotts in regard to their product. 

It is affirmed by some writers that it seldom flourishes within 
twenty-five or even thirty degrees of the equinoctial lincj so as 
to produce good fruit; but this statement would exclude it 
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from some countries where it is known to prosper. Thiinberg^ 
says, that grapes do not ripen very well in Japan, and are not 
high flavoured ; but Browne and Lunan tell us that the Mus»- 
cadine grape ripens well in Jamaica, maturing all* its berries 
nearly at the same time, which it produces in clusters of from 
eight to ten pounds weight, the pulp of the fruit having been 
found to be less watery and more fleshy than in those of the 
south of France, and tliat two crops and often three are pro- 
duced in a year, as has been the case in some other West India 
islands. They consider that it would yield a mellow and rich 
wine if attention were paid to it.^ It is Aierefore remarkable 
that sufficient attention has not been there devoted to it, even 
to raise wine for their own consumption. The author has also, 
at the request of several skilful horticulturists resident there, sent 
to that island assortments of the finest varieties of grapes, and he 
deems this ample proof, that they had been generally found to 
succeed ; but it is possible their culture may have been con- 
fined to the mountain lands, which are ^luch cooler than the 
plains. 

It appears difficult to reconcile the statements, that the 
vine will not succeed in tropical climates, with the fact that 
many varieties support the greatest artificial heat of our hot- 
houses not only uninjured, but with ^very favourable result to 
be derived from an increased and accelerated vegetation ; but 
I will not discuss this point further at present, it being suffi- 
cient for my purpose to consider the limit as set down by the 
authors who have been referred to. 

We now come to the fact universally acknowledged and 
adopted, that all climates are not suitable to the culture of the 
vine. If it grows and appears to vegetate with vigour in 
very northern climates, it is nevertheless true that its fruit 
would hot attain there to a sufficient degree of maturity ; and 
it is an invariable truth, that beyond the fifiy-first degree of 
latitude, tiie juice of the grape does not possess those princi- 
ples necessary in fermentation to produce good wine. 

It is with the vine in respect to climat? as of all other vege- 
table productions. We find at the north a vigorous growth. 
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the plants well nourished and very succulent ; whilst the south 
presents us only with productions replete with aroma, resin, 
and volatile oil. Here every thing is converted into spirit, 
there all is employed in imparting vigour. 

The characters so marked as regards vegetation, are also 
extended to the phenomena of animalization, where spirit and 
sensibilit}* appear to be the appendages of' southern climates, 
whilst strength is the attribute of the inhabitants of the north* 
Some travellers have observed that several insipid vegetables 
of Greenland acquired taste and flavour in the gardens of 
London. Reynier noticed that the melilotus, which' in warm 
countries has a penetrating odour, possesses none in Holland ; 
and it is well known that the most subtle poisons of particular 
plants, and of many animals, are extinguished and lose their 
potency by degrees in those which exist ic^ climates fhrther 
north. The saccharine quality of some vegetables is not 
perfectly developed* except in tropical countries ; the sugai* 
cane, often cultivated in our gardens, possesses scarcely any 
of the saccharine principle ; and the grape itself is sour, harsh, 
and insipid, when cultivated too far north. 

The aroma or perfume of the grape, as well as the saccharine 
principle, are then the result of a bright and constant sun. The 
sour or sharp juice which is contained in the fruit at its first 
formation, icannot be suitably elaborated far to the north, and 
this primitive character of immaturity is still retained when 
the return of frost congeals the organs of maturation. 

4n.like manner the grape at the north, possessing to a great 
degree die principles of putrefaction, contains scarcely any 
element of spirituous fermentation ; and the juice expressed 
from it, when it has gone through that process, produces a 
sour liquor, containing barely sufficient alcohol to prevent the 
advance of a putrid fermentation. 

With regard to the vine, as well as every other production of 
nature, there exisfclimates which are peculiarly suitable, and in 
Europe it is in those which lie between the thirty-fifth and 
fiftieth degrees of latitude, that the most beneficial results are to 
be attained from the culture of this most valuable vegetable pra- 

5 
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dttction. It is between these two points that are to be found 
the most renowned vineyards, and the countries most cele- 
brated for their wines, such as Spadn, Portugal, France, Italy^ 
Austria, Hungary, Transylvania, and a part of Greece. But 
of all these countries, France presents by far the greatest 
extent of vineyards, and no one of the others possesses as 
great a variety of temperature, or such a diversity of soil 
and exposition. From the shore of the Rhine to the foot of 
the Pyrenees, the vine ia almost every where cultivated, and 
we find in this extensive vine region the different species of 
wines most esteemed for their delicacy of flavour, as well as 
those most prized for their spirit. In that country they are 
also produced in such abimdance, as not only to suffice for 
their own immense consumption, but to furnish the nation 
with infinite resources derived from this species of culture, 
which form an object of export to numerous nations in the 
character of wines, and in that of the choicest brandies obtain- 
ed by distillation. The very great variety of wines whidi 
France produces, causes also within her own limits an active 
trade between the different departments ; but although climate 
gives to its productions a general and indelible character^ 
there are circumstances that modify and restrain its effects ; 
and it is only by turning to advantage its principal operations, 
by a skilful attention to their application, that we ^!^ succeed 
in deriving from them the best results of which the cKmate is 
susceptible. It is from inattention to this particular, that we 
see produced in the same climate, wines of various qualities, 
because the soil, exposure, and culture, often modify and pre- 
vent the immediate effect of this great agent. 

In respect to another point of view, the mqst intelligent 
writers affirm, that there are some kinds of vines which will 
not allow of being cultivated indiscriminately in this or that 
locality. The soil, climate, exposition, and culture, must all 
be peculiarly appropriate to their inflexible character, and the 
least variation causes an essential change in the produce. 
These writers attribute it to this cause, that the vines of Greece, 
when transported to Italy, no longer yielded the same wine ^ 
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and that the vines of Falerno, cultivated at the base of Vesu- 
vius, have changed their character ; and experience has con- 
firmed, that the viqes of Burgundy, transported to the south of 
France, do not produce wines equally delicate and agreeable* 

The French writers state, that the qualities which charac- 
terize certain wines, cannot be rd-produced in various places, 
and that to attain this object, it would require the constant 
influence of the same causes, and that as it is impossible to re- 
unite all these, it must be necessarily expected that changes 
and modifications will ensue. 

Much, however, asl have studied various authors on these 
points, I do not feel willing to allow, that trifling variations in 
climate produce so great changes as are firequently attribut- 
ed to them, and think that Very great allowances are to be 
made for the wide difierences which exist in the mode of cul- 
ture, and particularly for the great variations in the process 
adopted in making the wines. The most eminent writers of 
the French Institute assert that more depends on a judicious 
selection of the varieties of grapes, than on the climate. It 
is however a just conclusion, that warm climates, by favouring 
the formation of the saccharine principle, produce very spirit- 
ous wines, inasmuch as heat is essentially necessary to their 
production. 

But it is requisite that the fermentation should operate in 
such manner as to decompose ^1 the saccharine matt^ of the 
grape, without which we would have only very sweet wines, as 
is observed in some hot climates, and i» those cases where the 
saccharine juice of the grape is too dense to attain a complete 
decomposition. 

Cold climates can only produce weak wines, of little body; 

, but these are sometimes agreeably perfumed. The grs^s in 

which there exists but little of the saccharine principle are not 

adequate to the formation of alcohol, which constitutes the 

\ . wlmle strength of w^nes. But as, on the other hand the heat 

produced by fermentation of these grapes is very moderate, the 
aKMtnatic principle is preserved in all its force, and contributes 
to render these wines very pleasant, althou^ they are weak. 
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When the weathei* becomes cold in the first days of October, 
it often happens in the climate of Paris that the grape ceases 
to ripen, and the berries rot in succession ; and the wine made 
from such grapes is deficient in strength, and of short durability. 

Soil. 

The vine will grow in every species of soil, but its produc* 
tions are all modified according to the nature of that in which 
it is cultivated. There is a manner of cultivating it, founded 
upon its natural properties, which is es^ntially beneficial, and 
which, without being prejudicial to its duration, causes it to 
3deld constant crops, and imparts perfect maturity to the fruit. 
It cannot be doubted that the *earth, according to its nature^ 
modifies after a different manner the alimentary principles of 
plants, and also, that it will have in itself a decided influence 
upon the quality of wines ; but this advantage will be so much 
the more sensibly felt, according as the soil by its nature may 
possess more influence upon the maturity and perfection of the 
grapes. 

If we were to form our judgment of the quality of the wine, 
by the vigour of vegetation, it would be to the soils that are 
rich,humid, and highly manured, that we should confide the vine 
culture. But experience has taught us, that scarcely ever is 
the goodness of the wine in proportion to the growdi of, the 
plants. It might be said that nature, ever careful in the 
distribution and appropriation of each description of soil to a 
particular species of product, reserved the dry and light soils 
for the vine, and assigned the culture of grain to those which 
are rich and strong. 

HicsegeteSy iliic veniunt felidus woce. It is by a link of this 
admirable distribution, that agriculture covers with varied pro* 
ductions the surface of our planet; and it is only incumbent on 
us not to interrupt the natural order, and to af^ly to each 
locality the culture that is most suitable to it, in order to obtain 
in almost every situation both abundant and varied crops. For 
although the vine accommodates itself in fact to every species 
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of spi], provided it i$ not impervious to the extension of its 
roots, nor saturated with stagnant water; yet, in order to 
have grapes which abound in the sacctpripe principle, it i$ 
necessary to plant them in a dry light soil. The nature of the 
.soil is consequently one of the most important points to be 
examined. 

Strong and clayey soils are not in any respect suitable to 
the culture of the vine, for not only are the roots deprived of 
die .power to extend themselves and ramify to a suitable de- 
gree in such sti£f and compact soils, but the facility with 
which they become sodden with water, and their tendency to 
ret^n it, cause a continued state of humidity, which rots the 
roots, and imparts to all the vines an unhealthy appearance, 
which is the precursor of their final destruction. It is of 
strong soils that do not partake of the injurious qualities which 
belong to clay soils, that I had previously spoken. In such 
the vine grows and vegetates freely, but this vigour of vegeta- 
tation itself is essentially detrimental to the quality of the 
grape, which attains with difficulty to maturity, and generally 
produces wine without spirit or flavour. Nevertheless, soils of 
this description are sometimes appropriated to the vine, be* 
cause the abundant produce makes up for the deficiency in the 
quality ; and it is often more advantageous to the proprietor 
to plant vineyards than to raise grain, as on such soils they 
require but little culture. Besides, the weak but abundant 
wines furnish a suitable drink to travellers of all classes, and 
can be used for distillation. It is well known to all cul- 
tivators that humid soils are not suitable to the vine. When 
soils are continually saturated, whether they are strong or 
light, they are equally incongenial to its success : in many 
cases the vine languishes, rots, and perishes ; and even where 
the vegetation is vigorous, the wine obtained will be watery, 
weak, and destitute of flavour. «? 

Cakareous soils are in general proper for the vine ; being 
arid, dry, and light, they afibrd a support suitable to the plant. 
The water with which they are impregnated at intervals, cir* 
rulates and penetrates freely throughout the whole^ the nume^ 
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rous ramifications of the roots absorb it at all tbeir pores, and 
} in all these respects a calcareous soil is very favourable to the 

) vine. In general, wpes made from such soils have much spirit, 

I and the culture of them is so much the more easy as the earth 

^ is light and loose ; it has been also observed, that arid soils 

seem to have been exclusively destined for the vine, as the de- 
ficiency of water, of vegetable mould, and of fertility, repels 
j the idea of any other culture. 

But there are soils still more favorable to the vine : these 

are such as are, at the same time, light and sandy ol* gravelly ; 

^ the roots glide easily through a soil which the mixture of light 

earth and of rounded pebbles renders very permeable ; the.bed 
of gravel which covers the surface of the earth, protects it 
from the parching heat of the sun, and whilst the vine and the 
fruit receive the benign influence of that planet, the root be- 
ing suitably nourished, supplies the sap necessary for the •ad- 
vancement of vegetation. Soils of this character are called 
by the difierent titles of gravelly, freestone, stony, sandy, &c. 
Volcanic soils yield also delicious wines ; and it is mentioned 
by Chaptal, Uiat he had possessed opportunities of observing 
in many of the southern parts of France, that the most vi- 
gorous vines and the choicest wines, were the produce of vol- 
canic remains. These primitive soils having been a long 
time operated upon in the bosom of the globe by subterranean 
fires, present us with a close combination of almost every 
principle of the soils of the earth, these being perfectly intei^ 
, mingled, half vitrified, and decomposed by the combined ^f> ' 

fects of air and water, furnish all the elements requisite for 
favourable vegetation, and the heat with which they have been 
impregnated, seems to impart itself successively to aU the plants 
which are cultivated on them. The Tokay wines, and also 
the finest Italian wines, are produ(^ed on volcanic remains.-— 
The last bishop of Agde cleared away and planted widi 
vines the old volcano of the mountain at the foot of which 
that ancient city is situated, and these plantations now fonn 
one of the richest vineyards of that district. - 

There are places on the widely varied surface of o«r globe 
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where the granite no longer presents that durability, and that 
unalterable appearance whichr form the general character c^ 
that primitive rock« It appears crumbled and dusty, and only 
presents the eye with the semblance of dry sand, of a coarser ' 
or finer description. It is on these mouldering remains 
that in many parts 6f France they cultivate vineyards; and 
when a favourable exposition unites to aid their advancement, 
the wine is of superior quality. The famed Hermitage wine 
is produced from a s6il of this description. It is easy to de- 
cide, in accordance with the principles which we have laid 
down, that a soil similar to the one just described cannot fail to 
be congenial to the production of good wines. Here are found 
at once that lightness of the earth which readily allows the roots 
to extend, the water to pass through, and the air to penetrate ; 
the gravelly surface which moderates and arrests the solar heats ; 
that valuable combination of the elements of earth whose union 
appears so advantageous to every species of vegetation. 

From the result of various observations, it seems that all 
light soils, whatever be their colour, when porous, fine, and 
finable in their composition, and which allow the water to run 
freely off, both from the surface and the substratum, are the 
most suitable for the plant and for tlie quality of the wine. 

The agriculturist, therefore, who is more anxious in regard 
to the quality than to the abundance of his vintage, will estab- 
lish his vineyard in light and gravelly soils, and will not select 
a rich and strong soil, except with the intent of sacrificing ex- 
cellence to quantity. 

But notwithstanding the principles that have been advanced 
are proved by nearly all the observations and experiments yet 
known, there' are nevertheless particular exceptions which ap- 
pear to controvert in some degree their universal application ; 
for Latouche observes, in the Memoir of the Society of Agri- 
culture of the Seine, that the esteemed vineyards of Aix, Eper- 
nay and Hautvilliers on the Mame, have the same exposures, 
and the same soil, as the grain fields which surround them. 
It has however been remarked, that there probably exist dif- 
ferences of importance not discoverable at first view, but which 
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need a careful inspection to enable a correct judgment to be 
formed ; and indeed we well know that the surface of the 
earth often presents a very uncertain criterion by which to 
judge of its formation at some distance beneath; and as it is the 
subsoil that imparts the most influence to the roots of the vine, 
so it is to that we are to look for the most important results on 
its produce. 

It is observed by the same writer, that the primitive soil 
in the vineyards which occupy the first rank in Champagne, is 
found covered over with an artificial surface which is formed 
by the cultivators, from a mixture of turf and very rotten ma^ 
nure, of common soil found at the foot of the hills, and some^ 
times of black putrid sands. These species of soil are trans- 
ported into the vineyards at any periods of the year, except 
during the time of vintage. 

Notwithstanding, however, the propriety of being circum- 
spect in selecting soils, still there are frequent instances where 
excellent wines and bad wines are produced firom the same 
kind of soil. 

In general where lands are of great value, those only should 
be devoted to vines where the soil is thin and inappropriate by 
nature or position for the production of grain, &c. because it 
is in such as these that the vine finds the degree of humidity 
requisite to cause the grapes to attain to full sizCi and not so 
much as to counterpoise the action of solar beat in the forma- 
tion of saccharine matter, and in evaporation at the period of 
maturity, on which depends the excellence of the wine. By 
such course, a tract of land which would have yielded nothing 
but bushes, on account of its being too hilly, or so stony as 
not to be susceptible of ploughing ; or having a thin soil, inca- 
pable of retaining during the heat of summer sufiicient moisture 
for the growth of other products — ^is made to yield a large 
revenue, often far greater than that produced by good soils 
[ under other species of culture. 

A rich soil, as has been already stated, is advantageous 
when great product is required, but not when the quality is 
the object sought for ; as the growth is so much prolonged^ 
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aiid the leaves become so liiuch liirger, that vegetation does 
Mt cease ttntil lefter Ate iieat lias subsided, and the grapes are 
tod nmch sheltered from the rays of the sun ; whose heat, as 
already remarked, is itself the true cause of the formation of 
the saccharine matter^ 

The vitSB having irMts which are ih part perpendictilar,.and 
pardy horitMtiii> it consequently accommodates itself equally 
to a deqp or a shallow soil. Tt> other motives of preference 
for soils of the latter description ibky be joined llie considerft* 
^' tion^ that the roots feel more eainly the effect of the sol^ heat i 
that tfacSr Vegetation is more speedy in the spring ; that they 
elaborate the sap more perfectly during the summer ; and that 
the grape attains sooner to maturity in autumn. And I cannot 
too fidly impress the fact, that as it is the intensity of heat 
which witl^ the seleK^om of the variety, inflitences to the great- 
er degi^e die qaaSty of the winie, it is necessary to take ad* 
vantage of eveiy ciFCOivistiaiice^ in carder to faicrease diat in-* 
tensity^ eoid in evety coontsy ibe gsrape whnck ripens a monA 
sooner wlnlst enjoying the heat of a surnm^'s sun, must be 
sweeter than tiiat which ripens after thw he»t has diminisbed. 

Tlife^fi«St of the vineyards in die avrirons of Bonn^ wiiich 
ajre ptonted upon basalt, ripens sooner and mare perfectly than 
diose planted npoii the neiglhbouring csdcareous hifis, and 
fiirttfsbes coki9et|ttekft)y better wine; therefore the former vine* 
ynrife rent at a higher rate diott ilie latter, in amemoir ctf 
RoizieT he reimcrfes^ that &e good kinds of grapes ^io not afford 
superior wines in Bni^ndy, at Cdle Rdtie, &c. except when 
the summe^r and anstimn have been hrt, and the fruit has sl^- 
tfoiteA a perfect maturity. 

tnfiuence of soily 4^. onfiatour. 

There are a great many locaKties in France and other 
conntries, wliere the wines hstve a peculiar IkvtMty often not 
agre«flMe, and whidi is termed taste of die sail,^ and die opi* 
nion is generally entertained that it is the nature of the soH 
which causes it. What has probably *given' rise to and snp- 
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ported this opinion is, that wines which had no bad taste have 
acquired it when the vines which produced them have been 
too highly manured with the filth of streets, night soil, Sec. 
I will make one observation, which induces the belief that it 
is not always by passing into the sap that this bad taste is 
produced, but that it is sometimes communicated to the fruit 
by means of simple emanation. A vine on a trellice fixed in a 
garden at the angle of a building, extended half of its shoots 
in a yard ; heaps of manure were placed under this part of 
the vine, and the grapes became bad, but those on the other - 
part retained their quality. This vine was the chasselas. 

Substrata of mneyarda in France. 

The greater part of the vineyards of Fnmce are in a soil 
composed of clay and limestone, sometimes primitive, as 
those oS Langres, Nuits, Chalons, MoseUe, Barrois, Haut- 
lUun, Haute-Saone, Doubs, Jura, and Haute Mame, and 
sometimes secondary, as those of Entre-deux-^ners at Bor- 
deaux, and a part of those in the environs of Paris, he The 
greatest part of the vines of the departments of Champagne, 
^ which are well known to yield estimable wines, are planted 

Wt on a chalky soil, where of^ there is not more than five or 

V ux inches of eartli, or rather of marl, above the rock, insomncb 

PS that in dry seas<Mis the vines suffer greatly, as was the case in 

1810. Latouche attributed to the chalk the weakness of the 
K Champagne mnes, but other authors seem with more justice 

to attribute it to the deficiency of heat in that climate. 
1^ The nature of the soil next to be noticed is a gravelly clay, 

such as that of the graves of Bordeaux, the environs of 
Nismes, Montpellier, and the coast of the Rhone, 8tc. 'There 
are fine wines and very bad wines on the decomposed remains 
of granite, as those of -Cdte-Rotie, Hermitage, Romanecbe, 
Gbenard, and Beaujeu among the former, and some localities 
of Upper Btu'gundy, Vosges, Cevenues, and Limousin among 
dK latter. 

The vines of Anjou grow on soils whose base is slate 
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(schist,) which is deemed excellent, and th^ produce . while 
wines, whose saccharine and sparkling character assimilate 
much to those of Cote-Rotie, St. Feray, Uc. ; ^d similarly 
situated are also the esteemed vineyards of Oberwesel, Kaab, 
Vogtsberg, and Eulbberg on the borders of the Rhine. 

Volcanic remains yield often, as has been already stated, 
wines of the first quality, among which may be enumerated 
a part of those of the Rhine, those of Vesuvius, Etna, and 
Rochemaore ; but in some cases they afford very in<tifiWem 
ones, as those of Auvei^e ; however, in the latter district 
the climate is cold, on account of its elevation, which may 
cause their want of escelknce. Argillaceous soils that retain 
the water which falls on them, never produce any but indite 
ferent wines. 

There are many localities where, under a surface of mode- 
rate thickness of clay and limestone, there are found beds of 
rocks of moderate thickness, broken and split in every direc- 
tion. These are deemed exceedingly favourable for the cul- 
ture of the vine, as a portion of the roots insinuate themselves 
ipto the interstices, and there find in die heat of sunimer, not- 
withstanding the dryness of the surface, a degree of humidity 
tnlly adequate to their growth. It is upon the same principle 
that soils which contain the most stones are preferred in many 
districts of France, and that Rozier was successAU in his ex- 
periment of causuig his vineyard to be paved in the environs 
of Beiiers. 

Instances sometimes occur where a vineyard whose superfi- 
cial soil is apparently the same in every respect, will produce 
in different sections of it, wines of various qualities. Of this 
description M. Dussieux cites the small vineyard of Morachet 
or Mont Rachet, as a striking example, it being distinguished in 
three parts, not by any variation in the soil, exposure, or varieties 
of the grape, but according only to the difference in the quality 
of the produce ; and whilst the wine from one section sells at 
twelve hundred francs the piice, that from the second com- 
mands but eight hundred, and from the third bat four fauiidred. 
This variation is attributed no donbt jnstly to the nature or 



posilion of the sabstr«t» or beds oa whi^ tbe soit reBte, aod 
oa which colture can bme ao eShet, as the egsete ofJobomf dp 
not extend to a rafficimt deptk Jt h»s beca EOggcstadt 
however, that possibly t^ vines trf" the several parts are not 
oil of the same age, and * great difiereoce in thi» point ts 
known to carry with it important variations in the results, as 
will be shown hereaAer. For niy own part, I do not put 
iM'eh liuth in those miraculous accounts ; and an fully |^^ 
saaded that where real difierences exist, they may be roadily 
traced to a plain and adequate cauw, and that tbe iB^stwy 
wiiich some lovers of the marvellous have long dcli^tod to 
hang over nature's simplest operations wyi, when thf^ are sid^- 
jected to sniubte investigation, be no longer allowed to ^ 
scure our vision and to deprive us of real Hght, 
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Even the same climate, tbe same culture, and tbe same soil, 
oltea produce wines of very ^ftrettt <^aliUes ; and it frequ«)t- 
ly occurs in wine countries, tbat the sumnit of a mountain, 
whose Bur&ce is completely covered over with vineyiwds, ^Ids 
ia ib) various aspects an asttmiUiing variety of wines. Were 
w« to judge of placea by comparing die nature of their pro- 
dll!Clions, we should be led to suppose that every elinate and 
every species of soil had combined to furnish the various artn 
dea which are frequently in fact but the produce of contigWH^ 
soils, possessing different exposures. , 

This variation in the productions of the eatlfa arising iioKi 
cxpoutioB alone, is, perceptible ia all tii^ results whicb depend 
oa vegetation ; tbe wood cut in that part of a fonat nhicb 
fronts the nortia, is mueh le^s- ctHibus^ala than that o£ A* same 
fciodvMchgrowsoM tlwsbiHh. CkUvilN«usaqd4WMttane4 
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pboitA lose tbdor pioffiune auad flavour when they are cHltiv^led 
ii| «icb smk wilb a nordieini, exposuii». PUajr had erven oolicml 
19 hk dayi thut tli£ wQod on the eoiilb side of the A^^iiiiiiMas 
lqr$i» of better qwlky thao* that growing in, o^er a^cts ; ai^ 
eveiy one is well aecfnainted with the effect pfexpositioo upon 
yegeiables and fimits. 

These jdienoiaena, so sensibly felt by all the prodncl^ of 
vegetation, are more particularly so by the grape ; and a vine 
exposed to the aoath yields fruit very diferent fton thnae which 
front the nordu Even the surfaee ^tbe vineyard, fo^mmng 
a grei^iT or l^^juicJ^nation, alliH)ugb the e:](posiire 19 thft aanwi* 
f^fim rise ^n mmy vainntion^* The suiomit, the middle^ or tjhe 
incise of ak MU yield v^iy diiSevent ^ropa. An exposed ^mnniit 
%jb the immidA9$ei efeqt of every change, and of eiveiy mwe^ 
i^Ant which wisea in ihei ^ttnospheve; the winds mjni« die 
yin^s, the fia^ bnve 9 constant effect ufMm thean, die tenpexn;- 
tnre ist tbeife noKe vnsi^Ue and cold; all these i^iireinnstaiiees 
imked canse the srapei^ in sneh a sitnai|iQn> to he lea^ abnadant^ 
la attain vwore slowlgii and unpea^eetly to matnsity, and the 
wine which is made from them h inferior in <inality tn thai 
pr^dnoed 09 1^ BpMdle of the biU» whose posit99R< aivmrts the 
iiyinripns efl^cts^ of most of the ctose» I hove enmnevaled^ 
The base, qf tbo U^ presenis, in its tnmr serinna ipconvein^ 
nnf^ The general goodness of the aeil will, urilhoiit donfai» 
fiy^^eiidie gir^vth ofa vigorous vineyaird, hut ibe ftuii is nekbor 
s» sweet, nor of as pleasant a flavonc a^ about, the middle of 
itie laSii the air is. const;an% HhA with. huniiditiy» smd tbie 
e^fftb eoq^t^¥n]}y sfi^iratedwithws^Ky which enlarge the tmi 
and afdvance vegemaon to a» degvee preji^diicial to the qnall^ 
jQlthevfinfu 

The^ PQ94. llvoHrabk exposure for o vineyard is between 
the rising and mid-day sun. Hills that are situaled abeve a 
VkWm dpPO¥fi|^ which there rnps a river or a constant stream 
nf wale^, afljoini die best win^i bnt it is preferable that d^y 
^ifmH not \^ located too i^ar to it, 

Ajft. e9(p<vinco irpndng d>e> setting, suni is deemed veey unfa* 
votti»bi^: the e^rthi d^od b)( the heat <i^ the dny^ pre^eaits 
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towards evening to the oblique solar rays, which are almost pa- 
rallel with the horizon, only an arid soil deprived of humidi^ ; 
the snn also in such case by its position is enabled to penetrate to 
the lower part of the vines, and darts its rays upon grapes 
which are unprotected, heats and dries them, and ripens them 
prematurely, stopping their growth before they have attained 
their usual size, and before the proper period of their maturity 
has arrived. 

Nothing can afford a more correct judgment of the influence 
of exposition, than to view one's self the effects in a vineyard, 
located on uneven ground, which is here and there planted 
with trees ; in one place all exposures seem concentrated upon 
a single point, and there are presented all the effects which 
slH>uld result from it. The vines, shaded by the trees, push 
out long thin shoots, that jdeld but little fruit, which only 
attains a late and imperfect maturity. On the most elevated 
part of the vineyard, which is generally less covered, the vege- 
tation is less vigorous, but the fruit is of better quali^ than in 
the low bottoms. It is invariably on this part most exposed 
to the sun, that we may meet with the finest grapes. 

Thiebaut de Berneaud remarks that an eastern aspect would 
be preferable to all others, if it did not expose the plants during 
the first warm days of spring, to be blasted by the burning 
rays of the sun operating upon the small isicles, each of which 
acts as a lens. A southern exposure (he continues) is gefnerally 
too hot in a warm climate, and a* western one is least to be 
desired, as the plant there receives a direct heat, after the 
early hours of the day have abstracted the moisture, and there- 
fore dries and bums it; and he recommends as a general rule, 
that in southern regions an eastern aspect should have the 
preference, and in northern ones that a southern exposure 
should be selected. 

A northern exposure has been generally regarded as the 
worst for vineyards, from the consideration that the cold and 
moist winds retard the maturity of the fruit, and that from 
this cause it must remain sour, harsh, and devoid of sweet- 
ness, and that the wine partaking of course of these quaMes, 
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must conseqaendy be weak and of inferior flairour. It will 
be necessary to weigh the probability of these effects which 
appear to apply fully only to the more northern latitudes, or to 
-localities peculiarly unfavourable. This opinion, so often ad- 
vanced by intelligent writers, as well as the general principles 
which we have previously laud down in regard to the effect of 
exposition, has to contend with many exceptions* The wines 
of the Rhine, so much esteemed by many persons, are pro- 
duced from vineyards having a northern exposition ; at least 
in the valley of the Rhine as far as Bonn, and in that of the 
Meuse as far as Liege, the famous vineyards of Epemay and 
Versenay on the mountain of Rheims, are exposed directly to 
the north, although in latitude 49 deg. 15 min. and in the dis^ 
trict which terminates the successful culture of the vine in that 
direction. 

The vineyards of Nuits and of Beaune, as well as the best 
of Beaugenci and Blois, face the rising sun ; those of Loire*- 
et-Cher front the north and the meridian indiscriminately ; the 
finest crus of the vineyards of Indre-et-Loire, and the best 
hills of Saumur, face the north ; and among the finest wines 
of Angers we find some made in every exposure. There are^ 
in fact, few wine districts in the east of France, where some 
vineyards have not a notth exposure, as is well known, and 
frequently these are the vineyards wh6se produce is the most 
esteemed as wines, as I will show hereafter. It may, there- 
fore, with justice be argued, that advantages are to be derived 
from a northern exposure which are of the greatest importance. 
In a climate subject to late spring frosts, such a situation is 
calculated to retard the expansion of the foliage, until the 
period of danger shall be past or nearly so. Vines, there- 
fore, which have a northern aspect, possess a great advantage 
over others, because they are far less subject to the disastrous 
effects of spring frosts, and in our country where the heat of the 
summer sun is so powerful, and the atmosphere becoi&es dur- 
ing that period so filled with caloric, I think the vines cannot 
fail to receive a sufficiency of its influence to perfect the ma- 
turity of the fruit, particularly in the middle and southern parts 
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of the UiiioD« One of'tlhe gnsatest diffitttlties ire basvejft 
had t6 cotrteftd with in some sections of tmr eoonlify) has been 
hite spring froists, and this would by snch an exposition be in 
a great degree removed.; and I think the siribject wotlby of 
die patftkali^ attention of those who phmt vineyards, in order 
ijhat experiments may be made calctdafted to gt9^ ns a AiB 
and perfect knowledge in regard to any advantages that may 
be derived from such a coarse* 

The farther we advance to the nonh, the more oeoessaty it 
s|)pears to be to plant vineyards only on die hffls, iai conse% 
^pience of the gre^^ter action of the san's rays, and tit the 
dfrninished influence of the homidity of llie soil. Localities 
exist in coM cUmates which are so sheltered that they expe- 
rience during summer a degree of heat equal t6 hot climates. 
These are such as have a southern exposure, and are sh«itt in 
by mountains from the north, east, and west wfaids. The 
deeper the vallies, the more easily the cnttttfe of Ae vine is 
extended to the north, as is pmved by iliose of the Rhhie, 
Moselle, liJt. ; atid the gi«ater the angle fimned by the tnU 
side, the more directly will the vine receive the Msa!*s heift, atid 
it will Consequeortty matu^ its fruit niot« pei^ctly, and j^eld 
SQfperior whie in prop<3irtion tb the steepness of the mountain* 
&xpoBition is therefore deemed one of Ae primary conrideya- 
dons in the location of vineyards in Gerihany, mi m the north 
and midcHe of France, and the same rule must be appKed to 
their location in the northern parts af our Uaaon^ where m-* 
numerable locafities o( the description referred to are to be 
every where fotmd. 

In the d^artment of Arriege, at the fbot dt dke Pyrcsioes, 
the vineyards are planted half way up the highest mounciAis, 
in spots entirely covered whh large smooth steties, ami nsany 
of die fine vineyardi^ of Tdtay Be on die highest danks and 
ridges of a promtontory exposed to the north and west at ike 
ccMiflttence of Bodrog and Thibisk, Md ai^ eovered widi large 
calcareoiis pebbles^ 

" Bacdim omalfMei^^ says Virgil, and many persons sup* 
po§e that good wine cannot be made in plains. This stippwl-' 
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tion isgenefdlly true in relation to northern ctimates, bat there 
are, nevertheless, a great many vineyards in plains, or on 
kmds almost level in every country which possesses vineyards. 
The districts of St. Denis and Sandillon, department of 
lioiret, and those whach 3rieH the finest Orleanis wines, are 
plain lands. Medoc, in the department of Gironde, is enh 
lirely a champedgn country, and there we khow are situated 
the famed vineyards of Lafitte, Chateau-Margaux, Larose, 
Leoidlle, Branc-Mouton, &c. the wines of which are high 
flavoured, pure, smooth, velvetty, ftiH of body and spirit, widi 
flavour resembling that of the violet or the raspberry. The 
same remark will apply to a great number of the wines of 
lianguedoc, to the well known vineyards of Tonnere, to 
Ghablis, in the department of L'Tonne, the banks of the 
Rhone, and to those of the department of Charente-inferieure : 
in Burgundy there are also several excellent vineyards that 
are similarly situated. * 

In cold latitudes it is tequisite to plant vineyards as distant 
as possible iirom woods and water, as both these render the 
atmosphere more cool. It is in cold climates particulSu*ly that 
a dry soil is to be preferred to a moist one, in cases where 
the quafity of the produce is of particular importance. In 
hot dimates the vine yields abundantly without much care, but 
in nordiem latitudes it requires skill to accomplish the desired 
end. 

Vineyards may be cultivated with success on mountadns in 
a country where the natural climate of the plains and in die 
valleys would not admit of it. The more elevated the moun^ 
tain, the more the temperature is diminished. Vines therefore 
planted on those in hot countries that are very high, find 
themselves in a similai" climate to those planted in the plains 
aifid vallies of tnnperate and cold latitudes. It is fi*om this 
circumstance that the vine is cultivated in Abyssinia, on Mount 
Lebanon, on the high table lands of Mexico, and the Cordll^ 
-leras on the route fi-om Buenos Ayres to Chili, when it will 
not succeed in Sennaar and odier places similarly situated. 
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The middle part of the hills, as has been noticed, yield in 
aU cases the best wine, because the grapes ripen there better^; 
and it has been constandy remarked that those on the most 
elevated and on the lowest part ripen latest, the former because 
they are e:qM>sed to the winds, and the latter because dieir 
roots are in a more humid situation, and they grow more vi- 
gorously. The skirts of hills and slopes gradually swelling 
from a plain are suitable positions for vineyards* 

Narrow vales, ravines, and delk, through which a stream of 
water flows, are not good locations for vines on account of the 
.1 winds and currents of cold air prevalent in such places, and 

?\ the damp, fog, and mists arising from evaporation. It is not 

to be understood that vines will not succeed in the vicinity of 
a stream of running water, for the contrary opinion has been 
already advanced ; but that such streams are disadvantageous. 
i only when the vineyards are located too near them in the 

I colder latitudes, or when in such or more southern climates 

the location is so contracted as not to admit of a free and 
open action to the air, as well as to the solar rays : the vine-* 
yards on the Rhone, Gironde, and Mame bear witness to the 
strength of these arguments. 

Although heat is absolutely necessary to ripen and to give 
sweetness and flavour to the grape, it would be erroneous to 
suppose that by its sole influence it can produce all the efiects 
desirable. We can only consider it as an agent necessary in 
the elaboration, which presupposes that the earth supplies the 
juices which are requisite in the operation. Heat is a necessaiy 
agent ; but it is not to be supposed that its influence may be 
exercised upon a parched soil, for in this case it bums rather 
than vivifies. 

We sometimes witness in the burning climates of the south, 
that the natural heat of the sun, seconded by the effect of re- 
verberation from certain rocks or particular soils, parches up 
the grapes which are there exposed to its power. The flourish- 
ing condition of a vine, and the good quality of the grape, 
depend therefore upon a proportionate influence and upon a 
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it is ttus acid whi<^k gives tbem a peculiar taste, a sonmesi^ 

wliicb is not acetous, and which forms a prevalent charactcar in: 

I wines, according to their deficiency fn spirit. 

\ The influence of the seasons upon the vine is so well known 

i in every wine country, that for a long period previous to the 

vintage, they predict what will be the quality of the wine. — 
In general, when the season is cold, the wine is harsh and b,ad 
tasted; when it is rainy, it is weak, with little spirit, and 
f , abundant, and it is destined in anticipation (at least in the 

I* south o( France) to distillation, because it would be both 

difficult to preserve and disagreeable to drink. 

We will now consider the effecta of seasons, with all their 
attcndiuit vauriations, and the difficulties to which they give 
rise under their respective heads, and point out as far as pos^ 
sible how these natural obstacles to success may be cottnter- 
acted or modified in their injuriotts efiects. 

A rainy season in any climate, or under any circumlstattceSy. 

is neither beneficial to the vine nor to its crops* The edfeci of 

continueid rains upon the vine, and upon the {uroduce of die 

vintage varies however according to the season at which they 

take place. If in winter, they stop the labour, at least whei^ 

the . soil is composed of marl, or apt to become miry, s^ the 

ploughing, trenching, pruning, and other operations are con«* 

sequently impeded. In the spring at the time the vines begin 

to shoot, they cause a premature expamion of the buds and an 

excessive growth of the branches and leaves, which is injuri* 

ous to the fruit, and causes a diminution in the nmnber of 

bunches, and also of the berries on them. When the grapes »e 

in flower, rains produce the coulure, or btight, especially if the 

weather is cold at the same time ; when the grapes are halT 

grown, they stop their growth, in consequence of the sap bch 

coming watery and deficient in nourishment ; when the firoit is 

UMMre advanced, they tend to prevent their acquiring Aat sac«> 

charine flavour which is proper for th^Bj and cause them to 
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diwa slowly ; after natality tbey tetard the vinfaget and cause 
Ae grapes to rot. Thh deky of die vintage i& more or less 
m proportbtt aa the rains are cold or of long contmuance. 

Fogs. 

Fogs are injurious to the stock, flower, and fruit. Their 
effects are to render the vines more sensible to frost as well in 
spring as in autumn, and they have a tendency to advance the 
coulure or blight of the blossoniB at the former season, and to 
retard the maturity of die fmit at the lalter* The raoinufe 
diejir deposit saturales the plant so completely, that it e^qposes 
it to very great injury from beat arising from a sudden ap* 
pearance of the sua. Most of the evils, however, which are 
attsibuted to fi>gs, are produced by cold, widioiit which they 
would mit exist, and fogs tximt therefore only be considered as 
secmidary s^ieiits in die evUs they create* 

Droughts. 

If a superabmidant buimdi^ is injurious to vines, extrane 
dpottghls are not tess so* When of a minor degree, a drought 
prevents^ the leaves and fruit from being fully developed ; in its 
greatest, it dries up the former and shrivels the latter, which 
destroys all parospects of a crop, and produces, even in subse- 
quent years, effects analogous to autumn frosts When these 
eiteessive droughts happen at the period which precedes that 
of the maturity of the fruit, the grapes become sooner coloured, 
gain less in size, have a thicker skin, and juice less sweet, and 
yield less wine, and that of a worse quality. These effects are 
more m less felt according to the climate, soil, exposition, &c. 
By planting the vines close, and by sheltering them from the 
sun's heat by ^ees, hedges, &c. these inconveniences could be 
removed, but these means are repelled by the fact that weather 
mod^ately hot and dry is that which best advances the good 
quality of the produce of the vine, and that the injuries re- 
sulting from such a course would more than counterbalance 
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more advantageous to plant a new vine than to depend on it* 
It has been remarked that vines which are left tied to the 
poles are more liable to be injured by the severe winter frosts, 
than those #hich are loosened and left to tradl on the 
ground. This fact is sufficiently explained by the circum- 
stances of the snow often covering and protecting them, and 
by the emanations of caloric from the earth. It is, therefore, 
based on conclusive circumstances, and should be generally 
known and adopted. It is very seldom that the old wood of 
vines is frozen, and it is known when this does happen there 
is no other course but to dig up the vine. A vine whose 
branches have been partly frozen should be pruned later, so as 
to distinguish the living buds, and to cut off the shoots above 
them. 

The third head to be considered is confined to spring frosts. 
Tbey are very frequent, and occur in the south of' France, 
as welL as in the north, as may be equally said of our own 
country for nearly its whole extent. There are some locali- 
ties, which from the quickness or delay of vegetation, are more 
subject to these than others, for a frost which kills a shoot that 
is only three or four days old, does no injury to one' which has 
grown twelve or fifteen days. From this cause it arises that 
certain kinds are more subject than others to the effects* of 
these frosts, and thence the necessity of considering the selec- 
tion of the varieties a primary object of our attention, th^ 
great importance of which will be dwelt upon in the sequel. 

It has been remarked, that of two neighbouring vineyards, 
which were situated as much as possible under similar circum- 
stances, the one which had been in the spring the latest worked, 
was the most susceptible of the attacks of frost. This fact 
would indicate that after having terminated Ahe winter work 
previous to the expansion of the. shoots, no other work should 
be done until the period when frosts are no longer to be 
feared. 

It has been noticed that the shoots of vines slighdy frosted, 
which had not previously had the sun's rays upon them, are 
^^ot destroyed ; and aHo that on this account vineyards are 
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woT9e sitiialed ivhose exposure faces die rising Aaii those 
winch fikce the setting sub. From this remark it has be«i con- 
duded that in every case where by means of pumps they could 
moisten die shoots before sun rise, or by smoke dould inter* 
cept the solar rays for a few moments, they could prevent the 
eSdcU of frost, and this has been frequ^itly proved by expe** 
rienee. The difficulty and expense of doing it are die only 
preventives to its more frequent adoption. It should, however, 
be added for the satisfaction of those who wish to en^loy 
smoke, that it should be prepared at the windward nde of the 
vineyard, of litter or dead leaves, mingled with budies, &e. 
the whole being made somewhat moist, and that the fire should 
be kindled half an hour before sunrise ; the important point 
is, that this mass may bum without flame, and cause as dense 
a smoke as possible over the vineyard. 

In some vineyards the eflfects of frost have been prevenled 
by protecting each vine on the sun side with branches of pine 
trees, thereby Weltering them from winds and die snn's rays. 
A celebrated proprietor, in a season which was unsuccessful 
to neighbouring vineyards, secured by diis couirse a crop 
double that of any of his neighbours, and of better quality. 
An hundred francs sufficed for die expense of protecting by 
this mode five arpents of vines at Silleri, whose produce selb 
at six francs the bottle. Since this practice was found to be 
successful, it has been much extended, and it is said in all cases 
with beneficial effect. Branches of cedar, or of any odier 
evergreen trees, would answer equally well if diose of pine 
were not easily procured, but the latter can scarcely be found 
wanting in any part of our country. 

In the department of Jura, and in Piedmont, the vines are 
laid down and covered with earth during winter, less with a 
view to guard them against freezing, than to retard their spring 
vegetation and to shelter them from the late frosts of that sea- 
son. They are treated in a similar manner^ and doubtless for 
similar reasons, on the borders of the Rhine, and in the envi- 
rons of Astracan. 

The effects of spring frosts upon tHe vines vary according 
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to their intensity, and to the period when they take places 
They frequently diminish and even annihilate aU {urospect of 
the year's crop ; but it is only when very destructive and very 
late, that they injure those of afier years« When the young 
shoots perish entirely, those which replace them produce little 
or no fruit ; but great care should be taken of them» in order 
that their abundance of leaves may repair by autoam the in-* 
jury sustained by the roots in the spring* There are some 
vig^erpns who, from experience, do not touch the vines so &tu- 
ated during summer, a course recommended both by theory 
and practice, but this is not to be understood as forbidding the 
pruning of the shoots frosted in the spring, an operation indis- 
pensably necessary immediately after the occurrence, and in 
doing which Olivier recommends that the shoots which are 
Very much injured by the frost had better be cut close to the old 
wood. 

Itenl, winds, fire-hUghty 4^. 

Next to frost, hail causes most injury to the vine. Its e^ 
fects are felt in various ways : it tears the leaves, and prevents 
them fidfiUing their operations, injures the young shoots, and 
thereby causes a loss of sap ; it breaks the skin of the grapes, 
which, when tiiey are yet green^ prevents their growth, and 
when ripe, causes a loss of the juice. It is considered as 
generally advisable where vines are injured by hail, to prune 
shorter or to leave fewer branches to the vine, so that the 
plants may regain their strength the ensuing year< 

Winds have also a great effect upon the vine ; the dry east 
winds^ the cold norUi winds, and the rainy winds of the south- 
west, are equally injurious at the several stages of its growth, 
and particularly so at the period of flowering, and at the ap^ 
proach of the fruit to maturity. Violent gales break down 
the poles, tear the foliage, be. No rules can be prescribed on 
this subject, as they vary according to climate and situation. 
There are certain localities, however^ which are more exposed 
than others to storms, and planting vineyards in such places 
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should be as far as possible avoided. Winds nevertheless in 
the spring of the year are useful, and diminish the action of 
firosts, as is continually exemplified in the vineyards on hills, 
when. compared with those in vallies. 

There are two attacks the vine sometimes receives in French 
vineyards, which are termed hrubire. In the first the leaves 
redden suddenly, and fall ofi* in a couple of days, this ope- 
rates against the growth of the fruit, which becomes shrivelled 
and falls ofi*; it is in the summer season after a fog, and dur- 
ing southerly winds, that this most frequently happens. In the 
second there are only some spots, difierent in size and more or 
less numerous, formed on the leaves, which injures them, but 
the evil is seldom of importance, except the fruit is attacked in 
the same manner, when the injury sustained is very serious. — 
The means pointed out to prevent these efiects, such as smoke, 
&c. are not always practicable on a large scale on account 
of the expense. In some vine districts, they guard against 
them to a certain degree, by planting the vines in rows run- 
ning from the rising to the setting sun. It is well known that 
the rising sun, when shining on these ranges, only strikes di- 
rectly on those which commence them, and that the dew has 
time to evaporate before the sun gets far enough to the south, 
or is sufficiently high for its rays to afiect the residue. Parti- 
cular consideration in respect to this mode of planting the 
vines is highly recommended. 

There are many attacks of difierent characters to which the 
vine is also subject in common with other trees, &c. but which 
it does not seem requisite to discuss here at length, and our 
intelligent countrymen will know how to make use of the pro- 
per discretion in order to remedy them. Some of the most 
important, however, will be noticed in the sequel of the 
work. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Infueme of the variety — elioice of varieties — effect of ike 
age of the vine on the quaMty of its produce j 8fc. 

The influence of the variety of the grape on the results of 
culture is deemed of such importance, that the selection of the 
vines is one of the primary considerations which the planter is 
to have in view in the formation of his vineyard. Indeed some 
intelligent French writers on the subject state, that it is the 
first point to which attention is to be given. And notwith- 
standing the gr^at effect. of soil on the wine, some very emi- 
nent authors contend that the variety of the grape has far 
more, and mention, as evidence, that many varieties of the 
grape have so peculiar and decided a flavour, that it cannot 
fail to he imparted to the wine which is made from them. 

It is with the selection of varieties for a vineyard as with 
trees for an orchard ; if a man who plants an orchard uses 
from economy, or other motives, only natural stocks, or trees 
ingrafted with inferior and common kinds, he can succeed in 
forming an orchard, it is true ; but he discovers after it has 
come into bearing, that it is absolutely valueless from the worth- 
lessness of its produce^ and he is either under the necessity of 
r^rafting it anew, and waiting another long period for it to 
attain a second time to bearing, or has totally to eradicate the 
miserable stocks, and replant it with such kinds as are really 
valuable. Perhaps of all the false attempts at true economy, 
that of planting an orchard or vineyard with inferior fruits, or 
unsuitable varieties, is the most weak in itself, and the most in- 
jurious to him who pursues it. 

It is well known that there exist in the vineyards of France 
and other countries, an immense number of varieties of the 
grape, some earlier, some later ; some with smaller, and others 
with larger fruit; more or less sweet; with larger or smaller 
bunphes; some with purple berries; others with red, white, 
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gray, yello.w, or greenish berries. These varieties produce 
not only in the same climate, soil, and exposure, and with the 
same mode of culture, wines differing in character, but even 
the wine of each respective variety sometimes varies with dif- 
ferent circumstaiQces, 

There is no vigneron who is not aware that a certain variety 
of grape in his vineyard yields the best flavoured wine, the 
best wine for keeping, or a greater quantity, &c. ; but he is^ fre- 
quently at the same time ignorant that there are in other districts, 
often very near him, varieties with which he is unacquainted, 
some of which are preferable in certain respects to his own. On 
this account there have been intelligent men, who after many 
years resid^ice in different vineyards, have discovered the 
necessity of making known these choice varieties, and for near- 
ly half a century, the French writers who have treated on the 
culture of the vine, and on the art of making wine, have con- 
tinually solicited the publication of a work which would pro^ 
perly arrange Ae nomenclature, and the absolute and com- 
parative value Of the respective kinds. 

The nntients were sensible of the inconveniences of planting 
a great number of varieties together, especially late kinds with 
eariy ones, as affecting the quality of the wine; but they con* 
stdered, with reason, that it was prudent to plant, in sejparate 
divisions, three or four varieties of the best quality and of dif- 
ferent colours; because, on the one hand, if one variety failed, 
the others would probably succeed; and on the other, they 
might, by ihixing them, obtain wine of good character and 
good keeping, they dierefore recommended visiting the vme- 
yards at the period when the grapes are mature, in order to 
mark such vines as are valueless, and which ought to be 
dug up in the ensuing winter. 

This is the course pursued by the proprietors who are 
tmxious of preserving the celebrity of their wines, a celebrity 
which vignerotis, when they are not partners in the crops, 
incline to diminish, because in their endeavours to increase the 
quantity produced, they plant kinds which yield the most 
bwches and largest fruit, but trhich generally aford jn north-r 
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ern climates quite inferior wines. It is the conrse last referred 
to that forms the true caase of die deterioration of vineyards* 

Who is there can doubt that the saccharine principle is per- 
fected in proportion to the maturity of the grape, and who 
therefore can deny the advantage of a selection for northern 
climates, of those which ripen earliest f The early varieties 
having a greater chance of arriving at maturity i;ti cold coun- 
tries than later ones, they should therefore be preferred for such 
locations. Who can deny, when the expenses of culture are 
the same for those which yield but little as for those that yield 
abundantly, that We may easily increase the product of a vine- 
yard by a selection only of die best. 

Much difference of opinion exists as to die number of varie- 
ties which it is advisable to unite in a vineyard ; but all agree 
on this point, that they should comprise such only as ripen at 
the same time ; and where the vineyard contains many varieties, 
and the wines are inferior in sweetness or flavour, it is recom- 
mended to diminish the number of vines which give it that 
character, which is deemed far preferable to adding sugar of 
honey in their composition. For it is well known that some 
varieties are more saccharine, others more prolific, &c. and 
that consequendy a proportionate mixture of particular kinds 
h requisite to produce wines of good quality. 

The influence of the variety upon the quality of the wine is 
not of recent • discovery, but is stated by Cato, Celsus, and 
Columella among the Romans, and Olivier de Serres among 
die modems, who place a judicious selection in the first rank 
of considerations deman<Ung attention from those who plant 
the vine. This influence acts directly or indirectly: directly, 
when a variety at maturity has or has not by its own nature a 
quantity of saccharine matter ; indirecdy, when ripening be- 
fore or rfter the diminution of the summer heat, it can acquire 
<yr hot the t}uantum of saccharine matter in this or that climate. 

From this cause the pineau of Burgundy, and all other 
true varieties of the pineau, and the morillonhatif de Jura, 
fonong the black; the fie-vert of Jura and the metier of Pms, 
^mong die white ; yield every where good wine— -whereas the 
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mennier, the garnet of fiurgandy, the saumoireaa or gouais of 
Aube, produce every where bad wine ; and the terret of Card, 
the aspirant of Herault, the boutrillaat of Bouches-dn-Rhone, 
among the reds ; and ^e broumesque of Aude, and bon-bou- 
lenqutf of Vaucluse, among the whites; which afford good 
wines in those departments, yield only miserable ones in the 
vicinity o{ Paris, for want of son to acquire suitable maturity. 

Unfortunately a great number of vignerons strive to obtiuii 
quantity r^her than quali^ ; in which case they select, of die 
reds, the carignan of Herault, the chaliane of Drome, the 
feldlinger of Bas-Rbin, the mer\'eillat of Vaucluse, the [nqne- 
poule of the upper Garonne ; and of the whites, the clairette 
of Vaucluse, the courtanet and the semillon of Lot and Ga- 
ronne, the lourdaut of Drome, the melon of Cote-d'or, the 
sauvignon of Jura, all of which are goodvariedes ; or of the reds, 
the croc-noir of Mayenne, the raisin-rouge of Cantal, the mon- 
tardier of Vaucluse ; and of the white, the rochelle of Seine- 
and-Mame, the piquant-paul of Basses-alpea, the saint^pierre 
Af Charente-inferieiu«, the vicane of the same department ; all 
of which varieties produce weak wines. 

The garnet, notwithstanding the inferiority of its wine, has 
been preferred by the French vignerons, because it yields crops 
often tenfold, and on account of its forming new clusters 
when the first areinjuredby Irost, and also because it succeeds 
in every soil and exposure. It was this variety that by an or- 
dinance of Philip tbe Bold was torn up in the vineyacds of 
Burgundy in 1395, and which again in 1731, as well as the 
melon, was destroyed in the vineyards of Franche-Comt£, by 
an order from the parliament of that province, but which,- not- 
wiUistanding, unfortunately (say French writers) is vridely 
cultivated in the north-east of France. 

It seems to be understood that grapes with thin skins afford 
tbe best wines, but although that may be generally tbe case in 
the north, witness the pineau, I do not think that in the southern 
districts those with thick skins should be rejected. The dif- 
ference in tbe varieties of vines in relation to the climate 
ought to be taken into serious coouderation, especially when 
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they are transported frqpi the south to the north, for the majo-- 
rity not finding in the latter climate the degree of warmth re- 
quisite for ipaturing their firuit, cannot yield those superior 
high flavoured wines, for which they are so valued at the 
south. Proofs of this were afforded at the garden of the 
Luxembourg, where the vines of the south were remarkable 
for the vigour of their.growth, and the size of their berries 
and clusters, and also for the small degree of flavour possessed 
by their juice. 

Ms^ny varieties of grapes require a more fertile soil than 
others, from their being of a more vigorous growth, and con- 
sequently requiring a greater portion of the nutritive principle 
to support them. This is more particularly the case in the 
southern varieties, which, as I have stated, are most vigorous 
and strong in every respect than those of the north, often pro- 
ducing an immense number of clusters, in some cases weighing 
several pounds each, with berries an inch in size. The pulsare 
of Jura may be cited as proof on this point, because it forms 
the basis of the good red wines of Salins, Arbois, and of 
Lons-de-Saulnier, and grows better in a day soil than in any 
other, producing large berries, and numerous and well filled 
bunches. This vine, so justly esteemed in the vineyards of 
Jura, will even succeed on wet clay soils. There are some 
other considerations in relation to this subject which should 
not be lost sight of, such as the age to which each variety of 
grape will remain in a productive state, &lc. but these I leave 
to the reflection and decision of others, and to further experi- 
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But as all plants indifierently do not flourish in the same 
soil, a selection should be made of such varieties as are best 
calculated to succeed in the situation in which they are to be 
planted. It has been sometimes noticed that when a very 
vigorous variety is planted too near a feeble one, the former 
absorbs all the nounshment from the other, and often causes 
a blight of its blossoms, (coulure) and in some cases even 
causes its death. 



6^ EFFECT OF XH£ AOE OF THE VINE 

In the vineyard of Epernay there ^re two sub-varieties of 
the pinean, one of which is regnlarly barren when the other 
i$ overloaded with fruit. 

It has been ak^ady stated that it is considered by the best 
writers an injury to have too many varieties in the same vine- 
yard, for it is a fact as well in the vineyards of the south as in 
those of the north of France, that those which comprise the 
least number of varieties produce the best wines, although 
some persons advocate a contrary doctrine. The sweetness 
of a grape is not always an indication of a good wine grape, 
for the chasselas does not make good wine, whereas grapes of 
a harsh taste make excellent wine. On this subject, however, 
I will enter more into detail hereafter. 

Effect of the age of the vine on the prodtu^* 

The influence of age, which has ba^uTemarked in regard 
to other fruits to have the. effect of rendering them smaller and 
Jess numerous, but more sweet, is also extremely powerful as 
relates tp the vine, of which there exist thousands of proofs. 
It is to this influence that they attribute in Burgundy the su- 
perior quality of their finest vineyard of Clos de Vougost, 
and it is to this also that is to be attributed the well known 
difference which exists between the wines of Migraine near 
Auxerre, Closet near Epernay, and the ranainder of those 
vineyards ; and indeed, facts of this kind are cited in almost 
every vine district. 

The increase in the vigour and abundance of sap, which is 
so perceptible in young vineyards formed by scions from these 
aged vines, together with their consequent increase in pro- 
duce, proves that the age to which these old vines have en- 
dured is attended with no exhaustion of the variety. On the 
other hand, the fact that the oldest varieties in the Burgundy t 
vineyards are selected as the basis of Utose of Champagne^ 
and of many vineyards in the department of Haut-Rhin and 
other districts of France, affords proof conclusive that nature 
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is competent to the continued fertility of any of her produc-* 
tions, where they have a suitable soil and appropriate cu^ure^ 
to a period ad infinitum. 

In conclusion, however, it may be remarked, that in southern 
latitudes, where the climate is si^fficiently warm to mature 
every variety, it is not necessary to make the selection of vines 
with a particular regard to early maturity, and therefore in 
such localities the soil may justly be made the primary consi- 
deration ; but in climates farther to the north, or in other re- 
spects inappropriate, the selection of the variety must neces- 
. sarily occupy the first point for our consideration, and is that 
on which the entire success depends. 



CHAPTER X. 

Nomenclature of gra^peBi 

Distinctions of the varieties of the vine have long been 
obscure and empiric, atid tUfre yet exists a multitude of kinds 
in regard to which no general points of agreement have been 
established, or terms and. characters agreed on a9 permanent 
expressions by which they may be universally designated and 
recognised. 

The names given by the Romans to their vines differ so 
much from those of modem date, that it would be difficult to 
recognise them^ and to realize their identity with those of the 
present day, and a few instances only exist where they can be 
distinctly identified, of where the titles haye remained un- 
changed. Virgil has given us the names of some of the kinds 
most celebrated in his time, and Pliny is quite copious on the 
subject^ but even his list is far firom being perfect. 

Columella, one of the most intelligent and distinguished 
Latin naturaf philosophers, particularizes {De re rmticaj lib* 
iii. cap. 2.) fifty-eight varieties of the vine« Crescenzio^ the 
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tempter of Imlkm agriculture^ enuniemtes forty vi^i&ties which 
"tm^ peculiiur to die peninsak in the third centvay^^Opuhfs 
Ruraliumj comfnodorumj lib. iv. cap. 3 and 4.) Alonso de 
Heirara distikigtiisfaed important diffei^ences in fifteen of the 
principal Spanish varietkB. — {Agricuttura G^neraUs^ lib. iJi, 
capw 2.) 

Lestini in his travds ]|i Asia gives Ae names of twenty-one 
varieties of grapes cnltivated at Cyrique, Which proves that 
they knew how to distinguish thetn in Asia HinKfit as ihey do 
in France. 

Tusser, in 1560, mentiotts, only <' white md red," graptfes. 
Parkinson, who was more of a Jhonicalturi^t, gives in 1629 a 
list of twenty-three sorts, including the white muscadine, and 
several others now common in our gardens. Ray, in 1688, 
enumerates thirteen sorts, as then most in request. Rea, in 
1702, gives most of those in Ray's lists, and adds five more 
kinds, recommending ^e red, white, and the D'Arbois or 
royal muscadine, two frontignac varieties, and the blood red, 
as best suited for the climate of En^and. Bradley, in 1724, 
gives a list of forty-nine varieties, as then most esteemed in 
FVanee^ t>ut does not atten^t to teconc^ tfiehr identity with 
tlie names in Eiiglisk leaiak^g^tes. Miller descrftfes ^r-two 
varieties, and adds the names of «bo(it a doMn more.*'^ 
^leedify enumerates in detail fifty vi^etie^ and ^es a list, 
wkh idiort desoi^itionB, of aboat twenty odierS) bat many bf 
these are synonymous. Forsjrth, in his last and much im- 
proved ftdhion^ describes £%-five varieties, ttd gives the 
names of twen^-«igiit m<n*e, but -evtm widi the ^hieteased cir- 
curiv^iection of that author, lie has piaeed a number under 
different names yfidch are identically the same fiiiit. Mr. 
Loudon in fab " descriptive catadttgue," enatnei^tes fifly-nx 
varieties, and states that he could have extended At Hst to 
triple that number, but udatteaded wkh suffideiit descriptive 
particulars to render it of real use. The feiff lagt naoied au- 
tiiors of course refer to grapes cultivated in Britain. 

In the last edition of the celebrated woA of Duhanun^ du 
MoBceau, entitled, ** TraitS des Arbres fruitiers. Art. Vigne," 
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we find ainety-one varieties exactly described by name, and 
partial detaUs toucfaing a number of others. 

In the catalogue published by the LondiP^ H^culti^r^l 
Socie^, Ibey enumerate <me bujidr^d and ^y-nine varied 
or different names, principally those known in B.ri^sh <;oI- 
lections, and not including the French wine graphs to any 
extent ; they ni^ntion in addition eight yarieties of AmericfM^ 
grapes* That sodety has as yet favoured u& with no d^spi^ip- 
tive catalogue of their several merits, or with a final arrange 
ment of thek aynonjoasues. 

On this, therefore, as on numai^.us otheit subjects, we must 
turn to France for a more perfect knowledge of its dets^ls. 
There we find that many years aince, the wisest maxims w^^ch 
time and experience had approved, were consolidated in the 
works of the celebrated Rosier, on the culture of the yine and 
the art of making wine. The labours of Du^^eux a^d 1*^^^ 
pie aided to render the knowledge of th^ subject moi^e co^-^ 
plefe, and each contributed hU ppr^n to the perfection of 
that cultvire which bail enriched for centuries the dqmains of 
France* 

Much, however, aa Hosier and Latapie had- ^aboure^^for 
the attainment eif a per^t knowledge of the different yafie- 
tiea of the grape, it was destined for the celebr^^d Ch^tal, 
minister of the interior, to form a collection, by the aid of ^hf 
French goyemment, which should rival all odbers. This 
famed chemist, during the consulship in 1801, obtained from 
every district of France all the known varieties, which wer^ 
by his order concentrated in (he Luxembourg gc^den, tlie 
object being to assemble the various kinds in one spbt, iii order 
to ascertwi their qualities under the w^ circumst^i)ce§, an^ 
to compare them at the same time. This labour, sp ardujoii^ 
and so interesting, was continued by M. Champifgny, bi§ suc- 
cessor, aided by members of the Institute, who examined somis 
thousands of plants, and de^ribed five hundred and )^y y^r 
eties, one hundred of which were figured by Redoute. From 
accurate observation of this immense variety of vines, the folr 
lowing conclusions have been definitely formed .* 
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That there is no vineyard of any considerable extent whicJi 
possesses varieties peculiarly adapted to itself alone, and that 
some of these variedes could be much more advantageously 
cultivated in other vineyards than those now found there. 

Also, that there are kinds which should be cultivated at 
Paris, much in preference (o those existing there, and they 
cite among these six varieties of muscat, superior in every 
point to those common there: one of which, the muscat- 
noir-du-Jura is so early that it may be eaten the middle of 
August, and another, le mascat de Hongrie, has berries twice 
the use of the common red muscat. 

It was ajso ascertained that the order of maturity varied in 
some degree, but the franc-pineau was found to be one of the 
most regular in this respect. The morillous of Doubs and of 
Jura, which ripen there in August, are recommended for 
northern vineyards in preference to the meunier and melier, 
which are a month later. 

It was ascertained that under the name of garnet, there 
were two varieties, one of whidi produced bad wine, and the 
- other excellent. The only reason for planting the inferior one 
is tm account of its abundant produce, but being much culti- 
vated in Burgundy, it tended to the deterioration of the wine j 
happily, however, in the course of this investigation, it has 
been ascertained that there are at least fiAy varieties of colour- 
ed grapes not known in the environs of Beaune, which are 
twice as productive, and which from their sweetness and fla- 
vour are calculated to yield wine very similar to that of the 
true pineau. 

It was to the distinguished and liberal Professor Bosc, that 
was confided the duty of comparing and classing the Luxem- 
bourg collection. The groundwork of the classification 
adopted by him was the colour, form, and sice of the fruit; 
the surface, margin, texture, colour, and position of the 
leaves ; and the redness, greenness, or variegation of the foot- 
stalks. From a combination of these eleven characteristics he 
formed one hundred and fifty-six classes, in which he stated 
might be placed every possible variety of the grape. Even 
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this highly intelligent professor found great difficulties in this 
task, arising from the innumerable varieties, possessing slight 
shades of difference in one point or another, with which the 
\*^hole territory of France abounds. 

In the year 1802, the catalogue of the Luxembourg col- 
lection presented two hundred and sixty-seven sorts, arranged 
under the following heads : No. 1 , vines with black oval fruits, 
thirty-seven sorts ; No. 2, black round fruits, ninety-eight 
sorts ; No. 3, white oval fruits, forty-four sorts ; No. 4, white 
round fruits, seventy-three sorts ; No. 5, gray or violet oval 
fruits, 6ve sorts ; No. 6, gray or violet round fruits, ten sorts ; 
in all two hundred and sixty-seven varieties, which was after- 
wards increased to more than double that number. 

It must be a subject of great regret to every lover of hor- 
ticulture, that this noble establishment has been abandoned 
and broken up by the French government, as it possessed, 
when fostered by national power, a degree of permanency 
scarcely to be looked for in individual establishments. 

A most elaborate descriptive list of the varieties of the 
grape is contained in a Spanish work entitled, **Ensayo sobre 
las variedades de la vid commnn, qui v^getan en Andalusia, 
&c." by D. Simon Roxas Clemente, librarian to the Madrid 
Botanic Garden. This author founds his distinctions of vari- 
eties on the character of the stem, shoots, leaves, flowers, 
clusters, and berries. He describes one hundred and twenty 
varieties, comprising them under two sections, the downy and 
smooth-leaved. 

The most extensive catalogue of grapes at present culti- 
vated in any one collection, in France, contains two hundred 
and seventy-seven varieties, all properly arranged as toxolour, 
form, he. besides which the same proprietor has many which 
are not yet so regulated. Notwithstanding, however, all the 
exertions that have been made, and the studious application of 
many of the most eminent French horticulturists to this inte- 
rc^sting subject, great uncertainty still exists in the nomencla- 
ture of many varieties of the grape, and in their observations 
already made, it was found that often the same kind was called 
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in different vineyards by six to ten names. TU; coi^siott jn 
tfie nomenclature they regulated as &r astheir experience per- 
mitted, by adopting the title of most general applicatioD, an4 
arranging' the other names as synonymes. 

In my own observations I have frequently fount) gr^t £ffi- 
cnlty in attaining to exactitude in the synooymy, and in some 
cases, have not yet been able to amve at satisfactory cqucIht 
sions. My collection of vines, comprising above four hundr^ 
and fifty varieties, of which I will speak moi% in detail in the 
sequel q( this work, under the head of American Vineyards, 
jnvmises me great aid in the attainment of so deurable ao 
object, and each year will shetl new light on the vitrious poiote 
of interest, which jprnt be developed in the culture of sach an 
aflsemblsge, from every vine country. 

I now propose ^ving descriptions of as great a number of 
varieties of the gnipe, as can be consistently done at the pre- 
sent period. These descriptioitg have been renaed as far as 
possible, with scrupulqnB attention), others, where i^ own 
observa^ns did not suffice, have been extracted from the most 
noted authors of the day ; anfl although ] neither claim for 
themi DOT for ^y^K Ae pps^sion of i^^Uibility, It can be 
truly said] that ^^ry point has been carefully viewed, with 
the intent of iopre^^g the general stock of infonnation, on a 
sul^ct of Ejich great interest to ifye prospects of our CQutitry> 

Jq de^ribiqg the varieties qf the grape, I w^ commence 
jritb the foreign pnes, which fre all of the otie specie^, Vtiv 
vinifera. I will then continue by describing the (Ufferent 
vvieties, ^bich are natives of qut own cpnntry, and which are 
of several flls^nct species. 

The foreign grajt^ m&y b^ pf<QP^ly divided into snid placed 
uni}er distinct heads op groups, as ^ as possible, such as the 
Cba^selqs, Jl^uacat, ^d othef table grape^ ; and those kiqds 
fhich are generally confiidered as wine grapes, and aife only 
occasionftlly uni partially used as table fruit. 
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CHASSELAS GRAPES. 

The grapes 6f this class, are among the most esteemed table 
fruits of France, they are all of a round form, but vary in the 
other characteristics. In regard to the white varieties, there 
has been much difference of opinion, and I can truly say, I 
have taken more pains to regulate the synonymae of the Chas- 
selas grapes, than of all others combined, and with far less 
satisfaction to myself; for the European publications contain 
such a heterogeneous mass of contradictions, that no correct 
decision could be formed from them. I have in this, therefore, 
as in similar cases, based my conclusions on Duhammel, and 
one or two more principal works of authority, however much 
others might ditfer from them, and have thrown my own ex- 
perience into the scale. 

» 

WHITfi, OK GOLDEN CHASSELAS.-^ftt. Cat. No. W. 

WJdte ehassdas. 
Sciden chasselas. 
ChassddSf ^ 

Bar-suTi'Aukey 4 

Bar-mr'AiAe UanCy J 

Chasselds Mane, 

€3b»«e2d» cfojtftm^, iSaut-Rhin. 

Chimdas i/tsfti d^ ForOaMieau, Beaixbier. 

Vitis oi^ino medw^ rotunda^ ex afftofic6oe$ceiAe. — IhrB. 

' 'Jliis variety of the grape is considered the chasselas, par 
etcdlenee^ of the French collections, and is more extensively 
cultivated there than any other variety, which has caused it to 
receive m different localities, a great diversity of namej». The 
leaves are of medium size, pretty deeply serrated, and bordered 
With large, but not very acute indentures. The clusters of 
ffuit are generally large and long, and the most part of them 
shouldered. 
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The berries are round, varying somewhat in size, the medium 
ones are about eight lines in diameter, and rather less in height. 
The skin is firm, but delicate, of a light green, which at 
perfect maturity takes a yellowish tint, and on the sun aide 
becomes of an amber colour. The flesh is very meldng, white, 
a little inclining to green, with abundant juice, which is very 
sweet and agreeable. It has two to four seeds, which are 
green, marked witli gray, the shoots are of a light yellow 
colour, and stronger than those of many other vines. This is 
the most eateemed of all the grapes cultivated in the climate of 
Paris, on account of its excellence and long continuance. Its 
berries not being too closely set, it ripens the more readily. 
An exposition facing the dawn, the mid-day, or the setting sun, 
are found equally suitable to it. At Paris, and its viciniq', it 
is cultivated in the espalier form, and the best mode is deemed 
that of training two main branches horizontally in opposite 
directions, and to cause the fruit to be produced from shoots 
which spring from these two main branches. This course is 
adopted at Thomery, where immense quantities of thb fruit 
are raised for the Paris market ; and as I shall give the system 
there pursued in detail, under the head of culture, it is onneces- 
saiy to say more here on the sut^ect. Under the culture 
generally adopted at Thomery, the fruit ripens from the 
fifteenth to the end of September, but in open culture it is 
about fifteen days later. In the vicinity of New- York, it is 
mature early in September, and the clusters of iiruit may be 
preserved until May. 

In the department of Aube, in France, it is found to make 
very good wine, but it does not keep long. The wine made 
from it near Paris, they say is very weak and without body. 

It will be seen that I have placed the chasselas croquant 
of Haut-Rhin, as a. synonyme ; I however received it thence as 
a distinct variety, and it is so placed by a horticulturist of 
great intelligence, but who, I think errs in this case. In adopt- 
ing it as a synonyme, I have followed the Die. d' Agriculture, 
now deemed a standard work. In the new Duhammel, and other 
standard Frencii authors, the white and the golden chasselas, 
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are not put down as distinct, and I have therefore considered 
them as the same. 

Most of the French vines which have heen sold here, as the 
white and the golden chasselas, have proved to be identically 
our common white muscadine, or early white sweet water. 

There is a sub-variety of this grape, called La Blanquette^ 
or Iki DaimCy common in the vineyards of Gironde, Dordogne, 
and Charente, which is a good eating fruit, but the wine is 
similar to that made of this. I have seen in the grape houses 
at Boston, apparently two varieties, varying considerably in 
the size of the fruit, the larger distinguished by some as the 
royal muscadine, and by others, considered synonymous with 
, the smaller one. It is possible, that culture and the lessening 
the number of bunches made the difference ; but I am of opin- 
ion that they are distinct, and that the larger is the kind just 
described, and the smaller the early white muscadine ; a point 
which may be decided by close examination of the foliage. Be 
that as it may, this is one of the very best grapes for forcing in 
houses to supply our tables, and one of the most easy to suc- 
ceed witli by open culture. 

I also met with a variety at Charlestown, (Mass.) called by 
its possessor golden chasselas, whose joints were much closer 
than the common sort, and which made less wood ; in regard 
to these differences, there could be no mistake, as the two 
kinds grew near each other. This, as well as the others, I 
have under culture in my experimental vineyard. 

As this variety makes but little wood, it i& therefore diffi- 
cult to increase ; the berries are larger than the common kind, 
of fine flavour and appearance, and are stated to ripen two 
weeks before the other. It differs also from the common sort, 
in having large and small berries on the same cluster, and a 
gentleman, distinguished for his knowledge on the subject, in- 
sists that it is the true golden chasselas of the old French 
authors, and not at present readily obtained in France. Indeed 
I have only met with this variety in two gardens in our country. 

Some English authors mention the royal muscadine, as pro- 
ducing bunches weighing six or seven pounds ; but I must 
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acknowledge, that I have never seen any near that weight ; in 
fact, if the bunches average one, to one and a quarter*pounds, 
they are considered of fair size, and from one and a half, to 
I , two pounds, is considered large ; and it takes a very good 

$ized cluster to be of the latter weight. 
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MORNAIN BLANC, Duh.—Pr, Cat. No. 75, 

Medier, and sometimes Metier. 
Moma chasselas, 
Blanc de Bonnelle. 
White Momain. 

Yitis, uva hngioriy acino n^escenti el duld. 

This grape greatly resembles the white chasselas in tlie 
bulk and shape of the bunch and the number of the berries, 
which are very round, not crowded, and of a pale yellow 
colour. They become of a russet hue on the sunny side in 
the same manner, and the pulp is sweet and of pleasant 
flavour. In fact, it is called the chasselas in some districts 
of France, It is not subject to the blight or coulure, and 
is found profitable to plant as a wine grape, particularly in 
vineyards for white wines. It is also justly considered a fine 
early table grape, and ripens well even in the north of France. 

Duhammel states, that there is a marked difference between 
it and the chasselas, particularly in the foliage ; the leaves 
are pale green on the surface, whitish and slightly downy 
beneath, and are divided into five pretty deeply divided lobes, 
which are very crenate. It ripens in August. 

It is my opinion that this grape now exists in different col- 
lections in this country, and in a number in France, under thq 
title of the true chasselas, and that it is from this cause so 
much confusion exists as to a proper arrangement of the sy- 
nonymes of these varieties, 
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EARLY WHITE MUSCADINE.— Pr. Cat. No, 3. 

WhUe Muscadine, } r^c -c^ r u *i >a-^ 

Asnber Mu«>adi^, \ ^^ ^^"^ '"*«'«• **'' 

Early sweet water , ^ 

August sweet uoater, > Of American collections^ 

White stDeet water, y 

Chassdas mou ? 

Golden ehassdas, } ^n ^ ^ „ .. 

Chasselas de FMnHeau, \ ^ «^ collection. 

This is a round grape, with a thin skin, and of a delicate 
flavour ; it is a great bearer, and resembles the white ^hasselas 
in almost every respect, except that it ripens much earlier, be- 
ing usually in perfection from the 20th to the end of August 
in this vicinity, and in Massachusetts in September. It is re^ 
commended as particularly suitable for the country, and for the 
more northern latitudes, where, with attention, it will be sure 
to yield plentifully and regularly. In this latitude it needs no 
winter protection, and is one of the most suitable grapes for 
the purpose of supplying the city markets. I do not notice 
this grape distinguished in the French descriptions, so as to 
be assured of a correct application of the synonymes, and un- 
less it be the Mbmain or Morna-chasselas last described, it 
must be synonymous with some other of the varieties of the 
chasselas, but I venture the supposition that it is the satne as the 
preceding one. Some vines imported and sold among us un- 
der the two latter titles among the synonymes, have proved to 
be identically the same as our white muscadine. 

RED CHASSELAS.— Pr. Cat. No. 68. 
Chasselas rouge, Duh. 

Yitis ticmo medio, roiundo, rt«&e//o.— Dtifa. 

This is a sub-variety of the white chasselas : the bunch is 
commonly of smaller size, composed of berries which are not 
quite as Isut^, and are slightly tinted with red on one mde; 
those which are not exposed to the sun often remain a light 
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greens It ripens rather later than the white, being at matnrity 
about the 20th to 2Sth of September. 

WHITE MUSK CHASSELAS.— Pe. Cat. No. 69. 

ChatieUu mwqui, Duh. 

VitiB acinb medio, rotimdo, albido, motchato. — Duh; 

The leaf of this is of less size, 
that of the white chasselas ; it is a 
border is more acutely indented. 

The bunch and the berries are 
the white variety, aod the latter art 
usually contMn two seeds, which ai 
also much resembles the white in 
and crackling like the Muscat ; tht 
lowbh white, and the pulp is wl 
with abundant juice, which is swe< 
the end of September, and is com 
white and red varieties. If it is ii 
it has the advantage of earlier mat 
succeed where that will not. 

YELLOW CHASSELAS OF THC 

CAoMeZof de Tomery. 

This grape is round, and of a ; 
it is high flavoured and much esti 
ripens in September. Although 
Celebris place this distinct from 
not undertake to say that it is s 
tested it. 

CHASSELAS ORIS. 
Gray cltasteltK. 

Mr. Pirolle mentions having dist 
Deschiens at Versailles, a superb 
chasselas, round, of equal size, of 
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berries at a suitable distance from each other on the clusters, 
which are well formed. The flavour of the fruit is very 
agreeable, though not equal to the Chasselas of Thomery. 

PURPLE ROYAL CHASSELAS.— Pk. Cat. No. 72. 

Chassdas royal, 
Chasselas rouge royal. 

This is held in esteem as a table grape. The berries are 
round, of a dark red or purplish hue, and of pleasant flavour^ 
The whole aspect of the plant is peculiar on account of the 
redness of the foliage, and the tints of the same colour which 
prevail on other parts of the vine. There are several other 
varieties which are less known, such as the violet chasselas, the 
black chasselas, and the chasselas de la madelene with white 
fruit ; of these I am not enabled to give detailed descriptions 
at the present time. 

In some catalogues they enumerate the chasselas blanc 
precoce de Kienzheim, as a distinct variety; the chasselas- 
rose I consider to be a synonjrme, and therefore omit it ; the 
variegated chasselas, or chasselas panache, \i^ill be found under 
the title of Aleppo grape. 

CIOUTAT.— Pk. Cat. No. 7. 

Cigtat, Duh. 
Raisin d'AtUricke, 
Vigne lasdniie. 
Parsley-leaved clutssdas. 
Parsley-leaved muscadine. 
White parsley-leaved muscadine. 
Austrian grape. 
Tardaria grape. 

YitiB folio lasdniatOf acino medio, rotundo, albido. — Dull. 

The leaves of this variety are small and palmated, being 
divided into five principal lobes, each of which is finely and 
deeply serrated, the edges being also indented; its dissimi- 
larity in foliage makes it easily distinguishable from every 
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other variety. This has gmerally been conaidned so iwarly 
allied to the white ehasselas, as not to differ from it in its 
frait ; it nevertheless is very distinct even in that particular, 
the bnnches, although similar in form, are much smaller and 
more thinlyfumished ; the berry not quite as large nor quite 
as round. The growth is also iar less strong and the pro- 
duce much less abundant ; and in fact, it is a weaker plant 
in all its parts, the size of the leaves being much less. The 
colour of the truit, flavour, and time of ripening, are how- 
ever the sluue, although some consider the quality rather 
inferior. Its period of maturity is from the 15th to the 20th 
of September. There is a variety of the chasselas called 
Ciotat in some French lists, whose leaves are not divided like 
the above, and it is not therefore the genuine kind. 

RED PARSLEY-LEAVED. 

JRautn afemiie d'Ache, Duh. 
PersUUde de Bordeaux, Rczier. 

Vitis apiifolio, adno medio, rotuado, ruiro.— ttoaier- 

This is a sub-varie^ of the preceding differing only from 
it in the red colour of its berries, and in its foliage more 
closely resembling that of parsley. It is much more rare than 
the former, and I have found great difficult in obtaining it. 

WHITE SWEET WATER.— Ph. Cjit. No. 4. 
Partyl drujif of the Dutch. 

This has large round white berries, much resembling the 
royal muscadine in appearance and taste, the skin and flesh 
being delicate and juicy ; the berries on the side of the bunch 
next the sun are often clouded with spots of a russet colour. 
It is much esteemed, and ripens.io September. I consider 
this as a variety of the chasselas, and I should not be at all 
surprised if it should be identified irith one of the other cul- 
tivated varieties, and probably with the white chasselas. 
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BLACK SWEET WATER,— Pr. Cat. No. 5- 

The bunches of this variety are short and closely set, and 
it has small roundish berries, which are sweet and agreeable, 
and ripen in September. I do not consider this a variety of 
the chasselas, but I place it here in order that it may follow 
the one before described, it being generally placed in connec- 
tion with it. 



FRONTIGNAC, AND OTHER MUSCAT GRAPES. 

The grapes of this class are celebrated for their high musk 
flavour, and are among the most estimable for the table. Some 
of the varieties are used in particular districts of France for 
sweet wines, and are also applied to a similar purpose in other 
countries, as will be pointed out hereafter. 

In consequence ^f a higher value being set on the varieties 
of^ the muscat in France, and they being also more rare in the 
collections dian most other kinds, greater inaccuracies, and 
more deceptions have been experienced in the importation of 
them, than in those of any other class. 

The epithet Apiana^ given to some grapes, and especially 
to the muscats, seems to be intended more particularly to design 
nate the varieties which the honey bees attack, as the word 
appears to be derived from Apes^ or Aptum^ bees. 

WHITE FRONTIGNAC.— Pb. Cat. No. 77. 

Muscat hUmCf Duh. 
Mmcat Mane de Frontignan, 
Muscata hianca. 

Vitis apixma acino medio, subrottmdot albido, moMchaio.'^Dvu* 

This is a highly esteemed grape for the table, the leaf is not 
deeply serrated, but it is of a darker green, and more acutely 
dentated, than that of the white chasselas. The five lobes 
which divide it are unequal, the middle one being much broader 
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th»ii the others ; the bunch h long, narrow, ahnoBt conical, and 
terminates in a point ; it does not swell out at the top like the 
chasselas, nor have shoulders as that generally does. 

The hemes, which are about the site of the chasselas, are 
in general very closely set, so that some persons thin them out 
in order to advance their maturity ; their form is a little elon- 
gated, and rather larger at the head than at the extremity. 

The skin is firm and crackling ; light green, with a slight 
bloom, and of an amber hue on the sunny side. The pulp is 
melting, white with a blueish cast, and of a high and exquisite 
musk davour. The seeds are small, white, marbled with gray 
or violet, and ordinarily three or four in number in each berry. 

Formerly, a great deal of wine was made from it at Fron- 
tignan, Rivesaltes, and Lunel, but at present, very Uttle is 
made at those places. It has much body, and a decided taste 
of the fruit, with a fragrant bouquet, and is said to improve by 
age. That usually sold in our wine stores, I presume, is of a 
secondary quality. 

The Parisians complain that it rarely att^s to perfect 
maturity in (heir climate, and that it requires the warmth of 
the south to perfect its exquisite flavour. Itis sufficiently ripe 
in the south of France about the first of August j and it is 
customary at the city of Aix to make use of it on the sixth of 
that month, at the metropoUtan festival, on the day of the 
transfiguration, when, after blessing a number of baskets of 
this fruit, the finest clusters are selected, and the juice expres- 
sed into the sacred chaUce, after which, the residue are dis- 
tributed to those who assist in the ceremony. 

It is cultivated considerably in the grape houses in the 
vicini^ of Boston, ripening a litde later than the chasselas. I 
do not recollect having there seen it subjected to open culture, 
bnt I saw fruit of later maturity under successful' management. 
In the vicmi^ of New- York, it ripens in September, and I 
consider it one of the most luscious and desirable grapes with 
which our tables can be furnished. 
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RED FRONTIGNAC— Ph. Cat. No. 78. 

Muscat rouge, Duh. 
Vitis ApiatMy acino medio, rotundo, rubro, moscImto.'-'DvK. 

The foliage of this grape has the same form as the preceding, 
but is a little larger, and the leaf, as well as the petiole, be- 
comes early tinted with deep red, approaching to violet ; the 
bunch is elongated in the same manner as the former, though 
in some cases it is rather shorter, and also less furnished with 
berries, because the flower being more delicate, is more sub- 
ject to blight ; the skin is firmer than the preceding, of a lively 
red, almost purple on the sun side ; of a palejr tint, seemingly 
marbled with yellow and light red on the side which is shaded; 
the flesh is firm, of a blueish white, full of juice, of a high s^nd 
most agreeaTjIe musk flavour; and most of the berries have but 
one seed. 

Although this grape has not quite as fine a taste a^ the 
white, it is, nevertheless, highly esteemed as a table fruit ; 
and besides being very good, has the merit of attaining to an 
earlier maturity, which in this latitude, is about the 20th 
of September. 

BLUE, OR VIOLET FRONTIGNAC— Pr. Cat. No. 80. 

Muscat violet, Duh. 
Madere. 

Vitis Apianci, acino magno, oblongo, violaceb, maschato, — Dtjh. 

• 
The foliage of this variety differs but little from that of the 

white, the bunch is also nearly of the same form, composed of 

berries somewhat elongated, having a hard skin, of a pretty 

dark violet colour, covered with a bloom. — 'The pulp is a little 

greenish, replete with very pleasant juice, oi a musk flavour^ 

although perhaps less so than in the two preceding varieties. 

Each berry contains two to three seeds, and the fruit is at 

maturity in September. 
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EARLY VIOLET MUSCAT. 
Mmcal vkiel pricocc. 

Under this title I have received from the shore of the Rhine, 
a grape, described as particularly valuable, by the eminent 
hwticutturist from whom it was received ; for, ia addition to 
the fine properties it possesses, in common with other muscat 
grapes, it has the advantage of ripening so much earlier, that 
it matures its fruit in much more iiortbem latitudes than diey 
are found to succeed in. 

BLACK, OE PURPLE FRONTIGNAC._Pr. Cat. No. 79. 
Muscat noir, Duh. 
Muscat negri of Provence. 
Black Constasitia. 

Vitis Apiana, acina medio, subroCundv, nigricunU, moscAoto.— Dun. 

The leaves of this are much less serrated than those of the 
other varieties of muscat, and they are somedmes so little 
lobed as to appear almost entire ; the berries are round, and 
not so large as the blue variety ; the skin is black, or of a 
■^eiy dark violet colour, covered with a bloom ; the pulp has a 
light tint of red under the skin, and is full of juice, which is_ 
pleasant, sweet, and musky. Each berry generally contains 
four small pointed seeds, that are reddish on one side. This 
has long been considered as being the grape from which Con- 
standa wine is made ; it b not equal to the white frondgnac, 
but it ripens much better in northern climates, yields a good 
crop, and is at maturity in September. I saw under cultiva- 
tion in a grape-house at Boston, a variety which had been 
obtained direct from the Cape by the intelligent proprietor, and 
was considered by him quite dlstinGt firom tfaii. In the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society's catalogue the black Constantia is 
not placed as a synonyme, which indicates that tome doubt 
existed on that point, which they will donbtless solve by after 
investigation, 
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6RIZZLY FRONTIGNAC— Pk. CAt. No. 81. 
Muscat gris, 

I describe this grapd separately, merely because soiiiie En- 
glish authors have done so, and in or^er to elicit inquiry, and 
to settle the point of accuracy hereafter. Duhammel does 
tiot enunterate such a variety, neither is' it named by the 
standard French authors, but one that does mention it omits 
the muscat r<mg€4 Is it not, therefore, reasonable to consider 
this synon3rmous with the red variety, although Miller, For- 
syth, Speechly, and half a score of odier English authors con- 
tinue to enumerate itf Speechly describes it thus: berries 
somewhat larger than the white frdntignac, round, colour 
brown and red intermixed with yellow; which description 
seems to apply to the red variety when ripened in a shady situ- 
ation. A very intelligent horticulturist at Boston told me he 
had vainly endeavoured to distinguish any difference. It is at 
maturity in September. 

WHITE MUSCAT OF ALEXANDRIA.— Ph. Cat. No. 82. 

Muscat d^AlexandriCi Duh. 
^^uscat ePAlexandrie Uanc, 
Passe-tongue musqu^e. 
Passe musqtUe, 
Passe musqu4e hlanci 
Muscat d^Esfpagne. 
Pause musquie hlanc. 
,, Muscat de Panse of Provence. 
Aleasandrian frotitignac. 
WkUe muscat of Jerusalem* 

Vitis ^piarutf acino maximOf ovatOf i viridiJkbeescetUeymHehato AieX' 

Th^ leaves of this variety are more deeply serrated thail 
Chose of other muscats, and they are bordered with smaller 
and more pointed indentures, the bunch is very large, very 
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long and irregular, composed of fine large oval berries, which 
are rather larger at the summit than the base, and about an 
inch in length ; they hang loosely on tbe cluster, and present 
a beauuful appearance. The skin is firm, of a light green on 
the shade side, and of a slight amber hue on the sunny side, 
when at complete maturity. The flesh is firm and crisp, re- 
plete with mvsky and perfumed juice, which is excellent when 
the fruit is perfectly ripe ; each berry contains one or two very 
small seeds. Duhammel puts the Malaga as a synonyme, but 
the grape best known to us by the latter name, is widely dif- 
ferent ; the same author puts the Muscat d'Espagne as syno- 
nymous. 

This grape seldom ripens in the latitude of Paris, unless in 
very hot seasons, and only when cultivated as an espalier in a 
southern exposure ; but in southern France it is deemed among 
the most exquisite fruits. It has the advantages of keeping a 
long time, and of making excellent preserves. 

I scarcely think we can calculate with any certainty on 
crops of this grape in the vicinity of New- York and north of 
it by open culture, unless the situations selected are peculiarly 
favourable, as the season is scarcely long enough. Some 
distance to the south, however, it will be sure to succeed. It 
is one of the favourite varieties planted in grape houses in 
England, and also in tbe vicinity of Boston, where I have 
met with it in high perfection. 

VIOLET MUSCAT OF ALEXANDRIA.— Pk. Cat. No. 84. 
Muscat d'Alexandrie vwlel. 

Although a grape is mentioned by some authors under this 
name, I do not fmd it described by any that has come within 
my notice ; I however have a grape to which I think this title 
will justly apply; the fruit is a long oval of rather large site, 
violet colour, and very high musk flavour, and powdered with 
a fine bloom. It is very delicious, matures its firuit perfectly in 
my garden during the mqnth of September, and I consider it 
one of the best table grapes. 
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BLACK MUSCAT OF ALEXANDRIA.-Pb. Cat. No. 83. 

Red Muscat of Alexandria. 
Red Muscat of Jerusalem ? 
New muscat of Jerusalem , Forsyth. 

Mttscat noir d*Alexandrie, } r^c v i -. * i „^« 
Malaga du Lot? j Of French catalogues. 

Black Malaga ? } r^r -n* i- \. ^i. 
Black fnusJdel ? ] ^ ^^^^ *"*** 

This grape is described by Forsyth as resembling the white 
except in its colour. It is not enumerated by Duhammel or 
Chaptal under any title by which it can be readily recognised, 
but I have doubtingly put down the Malaga-du-Lot of some 
French authors and of the Luxembourg collection as a sy- 
nonyme, and I doubt not all the English titlejs quoted apply to the 
same fruity although they are described as distinct. 

The bunches ripen in October, ^nd it is therefore too late 
a kind for this latitude, but will succeed south of the Poto- 
mac. There is a variety of grape called in some French lists 
Muscatelle-du-Lot, which may possibly be the same as this. 
It is stated in Miller tfiat the black muscadel contains berries 
of different sizes on the same bunch ; some of the berries are 
large and long, and they are somewhat flat stnd compressed 
at the ends. It is also there mentioned that the leaves change 
to a beautiful scarlet in autumn. 

WHITE MUSCAT OF LUNEL.— Pr. Cat. No. 86. 

Muscat de LuneL 
LuneL 

The vicinity of Lunel formerly produced a considerable 
quantity of muscat wine, and the celebrity of this* grape is 
doubtless attributable to that circumstance. It is not enume- 
rated by Duhummel and other distinguished authprs as speci- 
fically distinct from the other varieties, and I therefore doubt 
its being other than a synonyme. I received the vines now grow- 
ing in my vipeyard from the vicinity of Lunel, and shall be 
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speedily able to decide the point myself. EngUsh authors 
describe it as distinct, and state that it has large oval berries 
of an amber colour somedmes clouded with russet, with deli- 
cate flesh, and full of vinous juice, that it bears well, is 
highly esteemed, and forms pretty large bunches. 

MUSCAT D'ESPAGNE. 

ff 

This variety, wbk^ Duhammel puts down as a synonyme of 
the white muscat of Alexandria, is enumerated in some French 
lists as a distinct variety. I have it under culture, but I have 
not yet sufliciently tested its merits to give an opinion in re- 
gard to them, nor to prove it to be other than a synonyme. 
In addition to those already described, the following varieties 
are enumerated in French publications*-^Muscat hatif^ muscat 
blanc-yariete, muscat gris hatif, and muscat panache, which 
are considered as distinct varieties, and which I have conse* 
({uently imported, and now have growing ii) my vineyard. 

WHITE MALAGA.— Pb. Cat. No. 86. 
WhiU Muscada ? 

The varie^ which is largely imported in jars under this 
tide, is different from the white muscat of Alexandria, parti-* 
cularly in flavour. The berries are very large and oval, skin 
thick, flesh firm, and very pleasantly flavoured ; the bunches 
gro^ very large. It does not ripen until October in this lati- 
tude, and is therefore not suitable for open culture except fur- 
ther south. 

I however saw this grape growing under open culture the past 
season in the garden of Zebedee Cook, Esq. near Boston, with 
a far greater appearance of attaining to perfect maturity than 
I ever before witnessed in so northern a latitude, and I am 
told one bunch actually matured its fruit. This success was 
no doubt attributable to the excellent management and great 
intelligence which were developed in the culture of the dif- 
ferent representatives of the horticultural family which partook 
of his fostering care. In his garden I saw also a round-ber- 
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ried variety he had received from Malaga with the fore- 
going. \ 

RED MALAGA. 

Red Mascadel, — ^Pk. Cat. No. 90. 
Red Smyrna. 

Of this variety we have latterly had considerable importa- 
tions from the Mediterranean in a fresh state, packed in jars. 
The vines are also cultivated in our collections, but in this vi- 
cinity the fruit can very rarely attain to maturity, as the period 
of .ripening is not until October; the berries are exceedingly 
large, of a long oval form, the skin thick, flesh solid, the taste 
and flavour sweet and pleasant ; the foliage is particularly 
marked, with reddish veins and tints. This is considered by 
some persons to be the same as the red muscat of Alexandria, 
but as it has not a high musk flavour, I doubt the accuracy 
of that supposition. I think it is probably, however, the same 
^ the red muscadel and raisin grapes of the English authors, 
and the red Smyrna grape described by them is also no doubt 
the same fruit. 

Speechly says the berries of the red muscadel are large, 
oval, and of a beautiful red colour, and the skin thick and 
flesh bard, similar to the raisin grape. He also states that 
the bunches often weigh six or seven pounds, and are most 
elegantly formed of berries of an equal size, and that the 
leaves change in autumn to beautiful red and green shades. 
This description agrees with my own observations, except that 
I have not seen bunches weighing over three to three and a 
half pounds. 

MUSCADEL. 

Under this head are described by English authors three dis- 
tinct varieties, the white, red, and black. I consequently im- 
ported them, and have them now under culture in my collec- 
tion ; but believing that they will prove to be synon3rmous with 
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Others described, I have withheld distinct descriptions of them, 
and have placed them as synonymes where 1 think they belong ; 
the descriptions given of them by English authors are ex- 
ceedingly indefinite. 

WHITE RAISIN GRAPE.— Langley Pok. 

This, and the red raisin grape of English authors, doubt- 
less refer to the varieties of the Malaga grape used in making 
rcusins, and are very probably synonymous with two of the 
varieties under the preceding head ; for to all reasonable 
intents, the tides of Malaga, Muscadel, and Raisin grape, 
refer to the same fruit, and probably are so ; the black raisin 
grape appears, however, to refer to a different variety. 

AUGIBERT NOlR. 
Black raisin, Loudon. 

Mr. Loudon places the black raisin grape described by 
Forsyth, as synonymous with the augibert noir, and as that 
author is celebrated for the accuracy of his descriptioDE, it may 
justly be deemed to be correct. The augibert noir I have in 
my collection, it is a dark coloured oval grape. 

Mr. L. mentions that it is large and has a thick skin. — 
Forsyth states, that the black raisin grape has large black oval 
berries, and that the flesh is firm — and Speechly gives it the 
same characteristics as the two authors previously referred to, 
and adds, that it forms long handsome bunches. I do not 
consider it a grape calculated to succeed north of the Potomac. 
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TABLE GRAPES OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

The following are celebrated table grapes cultivated in ~ 
Knglaod, France, our own country, and elaewhere, the quali- 
ties of which are so various, that I have not been able to form 
them into disdoct classes. I have, however, in many cases, 
placed those in succession whose characters most nearly assi- 
milate. 

BLACK HAHBTJRGlt.— Pb. Cat. No. 13. 
FranciaOal, Duh. 
FratiJcetahalfrof the Dutch. 
Hampton Court vine. 
Esperioiu of some Boston collections. 
Wamer'i hlaek Hamburgh. 
fyaitJiendak. 
SalUhtryvUM. 
VitiB VK& mediii acatU WKAdet, taturaU violaeeU, dukibuM, — DiiX. 

Kisthts' grape which is stated by English aodiors to ham 
produced' at Hampton' Court, on a single vibe, more than k 
toa' weight of grapes in one season, as mentioned at page 20. 
The leaves are almost smooth on the under side, or v«y 
slightly pubescent ; they are pret^ deeply five lobed, with the 
border unequally indented. The bunches are six to nine 
inches in length, regularly shouldered, and descending to a 
point) so as to form an elongated triangle ; there is a greater 
i«gulari^ Un-ougbout the bunches generally, than in those of 
most oUier' grapes, and they commonly average in weight 
Sc*xm Mie' to ode and a half pounds, though manyare met with 
weiglung two pounds. I have never seen bonches weighii^ 
four pounds, as some books state, although I have viewed 
diem under every favourable circumstance ; and I wish those 
who are unacquainted with the subject to understand that it 
takes a large siied cluster of grapes to weigh two pounds.^ 
The berries are large, oval, somewhat rounded, of- a deep 
violet colour approaching to black ; they are sweet, of a delicate 
12 
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ctHisistence, and of very pleasant flavour ; the only fault is, 
ifaat the skin is rather thick. 

The vine is remarkable for .the strength of its shoots, which 
often produce several bunches the second year from the 
layer or cutting, and can always be made to do so the third 
year without injury. It is a regular and great bearer, and 
held in high esteem for that and its other qualities. In Eng- 
land it is considered one of the most uncertain to ripen in 
open culture, but in the vicinity of New-Tork it succeeds 
perActly in that manner, and matures its fruit towards the end 
of September. 

At Boston it is cultivated on garden trellices, and ripens 
well in warm seasons and in favourable situations ; it is also 
there cultivated to a very great extent in grape-houses of a 
cheap construction. 

I am not certain that the true Esperione is a synonyme of this 
grape, but vines received from England under that name by 
diflerent persons about twelve years ago, and which came fi-om 
diflerent places, are now in full bearing, and are decidedly the 
same. It may be that as the distinctions were less understood 
at former periods than at the present time, errors were then 
committed in the cases referred to, and that the real Esperione 
is different. 

RED HAMBURGH— Pk. Cat. No. 15. 
GibriOtar. 
The fruit of this is rather oval, of a dark red colour, and 
when fully ripe, some of it will become quite black. It has a 
rich vinous flavour, and is ripe about the same period as the 
black. It is an excellent grape, and ripens well ii^open cul- 
ture in this latitude, maturing its fruit by the end of Sep- 
tember. 

WHITE HAMBURGH.— pR. Cat. No. 16. 

Porlugtd. 
Litbon. 
ClapUri? 
Hug grape, which I have eaten the present season in 
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great perfection, has oval berries of very large size, with a 
thick skin : they resemble the Malaga in taste, and in form 
also, but are considerably smaller. The clusters are shoul- 
dered, and formed of small divisions or grappiUom, the berries 
are not very closely set, having distance sufficient to mature 
readily. A bunch which I saw the present season in the 
grape-house of the Hon. John Lowell, near Boston, weighed 
above three pounds, and was the largest and most beautiful 
cluster of the kind I have ever seen ; other bunches weighed 
generally rather less than two pounds. 

This vine will ripen its fruit with skilful management under 
open culture in this vicinity. There appear^ to be some doubt 
as to the last synonyme. 

PURPLE HAMBURGH.— Pr. Cat. No. 14. 

I do not find this described as distinct by Speechly or For- 
syth, but in the London Horticulture Society's catalogue it is 
placed separately. A friend of mine who has a number of the 
vines under culture in the same garden with the black variety, 
considers them as different, although their general characters 
bear much affinity: there is only a slight variation iii the co* 
lour, and the clusters are not so long. 

ESPERIONE.—Pr. Cat. No. 12, 

Tumer^s early Mack. 
Hardy Hue Windsor. 

In the new edition of Forsyth the following description of 
this grape is given : it has large shouldered bunches ; the 
berries vary much in shape, sometimes round, frequently flat, 
rotund, and indented at the apex, with the remains of the 
stile — ^there is often a groove on one or both sides, decreasing 
from the head downward ; skin of a deep purple colour, inclin- 
ing to black, and thickly covered with bloom ; the flesh ad- 
heres to the skin. It has a pleasant taste, but is not high 
flavoured or rich. The vine is very hardy, a great bearer^ 
and ripens its fruit with the sweet water and muscadine. 
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I have already remarked that some viqes se^it froin England 
fbr this kind proved to be the black hambuigfa. J have Gome 
vines bpwever in bearing, which I received two year^ since 
bom an undoubted source, and I shall Eoon be able to deter- 
mine whether they are in reality as distinct as the descriptlpa> 

OEIL DE TOURD,— Pk. Cat. No. 53. 

Chaiosse. 
PnauHai. 
Dene's eye. 

This is not considered in Friuicc as an esteemed table 
frnit, there being so many superior to it ; the berries are white 
and of an oval form. It has been cultivated in several gar- 
dens around New-Tork as an eating grape. Among the 
French it is better known by the second tide, but in tiiis vici- 
nity is more generally called by the first. 

STRIPED ALEPm— Pb. Gat.No.7. 
ISoriUonptmach^. 
CJiasseUig panaehi, Duh. 
Saisin wS^ae. 
SaUin iTAl^. 
Pineau ttotrin. 

Striped moriUim, 
Variegated chasielas. 
Striped muscadine. 
Vitia anno ralmda, midio, bqianito nigro, bipartiio albido.—Roztaa.. 
This grape was brought to France during the crusades, and 
is one among the many proofs which exist that the age of a 
Varie^ b no preventive to its vigour and fertility wtiei) it en- 
joys a suitable climate and soil, and is under proper culture. 
I have oQt adopted the title of cfaasseW, bee^jise I have fouad 
those I have cultivated to be decidedly pf ^e f»auly of th? 
QioriUon, haying the same form, size, aod taste, aiid npsaing 
at the same period' 
The leaves are dark green, divide^ int« lofaes i»r conuderr 
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able deptiiy and are bord^ed by large aod iineqnal huden- 
tttresy wd about the oonuwieiiceiiKeiit of autimm their inper 
Surface is apiotted wkh red and green, reiseanbling Aleppo let« 
tacey and us al^o very slightly pubescent ; the under fide is 
downy, which gtves it rather % whitid) appearance* The 
clusters are from fysur to six inches ha length, formed of rounded 
berries of medium size, which have generally but one seed* 

On the same plant are produced white fruit, black or dark 
violet fruit, and fruit of two colours^ tome of the berries be- 
ing half of each colour, and others striped with greater or less 
divisions of each. The variations are often found on the same 
cluster, some bunches will be entirely black, others with a few 
white berries, and other clusters will be almost entirely white, 
having onfy a few dark violet or striped berries iptennized.— » 
Duhamel remarks, that the violet coloured bunches are more 
sweet and pleasant, and possess more of a vinous flavour dian 
the white ones. I have not thought of noticing when eating 
the fruit if this was the fact, but if §o it may be readily ac- 
counted for by the greater action of the sun on the coloured 
berries, maturing them more perfectly. This grape is con- 
sidered worthy of culture as an object of curiosity ; it is one 
of the most hardy varieties, and ripens its fruit at New-York 
the end of August or beginning of September, and would 
without doubt mature its fruit at Boston, and probably for 
some distance north of it. It is a good bearer, and the wine 
made from it is good, keeps well, and impartiS strength and, 
ffairability to t}iose with which it is mixed, which is another 
{uroof that k rightly belongs to the morillon or pineau clasSi 
and not to the cfaasselas. 

WHITE ST. PETBR'S.-*.Pb. Cat. No. 18. 

St. Pierre hlane. 
Moscan. 

This is a large and ^ry hmd^aaeftml, the bwehfit art largt 
and shouldered ; the berries of oval form, sufficiently distant 
on the cluster to ripen well, and of excellent quality* 
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BLACK MOROCCO.— Pb. C^t- No. 28. 

JRomn ife MaroCy Duh. 
MaroCf or GrosMaroc. 
Saism 7\irc. 
12a£«in d'Afrique. 

iMaro^in d'Espagne, \ Erroneously. 

Barbtfrow* 

Morocco* 

Le Cceur, 

Andep^s large oval Mack. 

Vitis acino maanmoy ovoto, aaturatiy violaceo,^'3vM' 

The leaf of this vine is large, deeply serrated, bordered 
with large and acute teeth supported by a large and long pe- 
tiole. The bunch is of great size, composed of large berries 
somewhat oval, and rather more swollen at the summit than at 
the base. The skin is hard and thick, of a deep violet with a 
fine bloom ; the pulp is of a bluish white, full of agreeable 
and high-flavoured juice when the fruit is perfectly ripe ; each 
beny contains two large seeds. 

I find I have two varieties, the one received from France 
being a long oval, whereas the one obtained from England 
partakes very little of that form. This grape seldom ripens 
perfectly mthe latitude of Paris, and is not eaten in perfection 
except in the south of that country ; it can, therefore, scarcely 
be expected to succeed regularly in this vicinity by open cul- 
ture, but it ripened with me the present year about the 1st of 
October. 

SYRIAN.— Pr. Cat. No. 40. 

Jews. 
Syrie. 

This is the variety referred to at page 30, as having produced 
in England, a bunch weighmg 19i pounds. It is also sup- 
posed by many, to be the species found by the spies sent by 
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so ifMrnrciiATOBB' or amarat, 

the Israelites, a bunch of nhicb they cut down at the brook of 
Eshcol, in tbe southern part of Canaan, and bore on then- re- 
turn between two, upon a staff. — NunAen, Chap. ziii. 

Be this as it may, it certainly has .produced the most enor- 
mous clusters that the gardens of £iirope can boast, and has 
been nearly equalled only by the Grot GuUlaame, which being 
black, would form with this an admirable spectacle, when 
growing in the same house or the same vineyard.. 

The berries of the syrian are white, large, am) oval, with a 
thick skin, and solid flesh — the bunches handsomely^ formed, 
and of enormous size, making a noble appearance. 

Although it is generally considered a coarse &uit, it is not 
more so than the Malaga, which we so oAen import in jars ; 
and it may be kept in perfection on the vine for many months, 
or be preserved fresh in jars, in the same manner as the gn^s 
we import. Tbe berries sometimes require thinnings in cwder 
ts advance their maturity ;. that is, in climates where the sea- 
sons ave oitt of sufficient len^, but in die' soutbam states no 
8t(nitioft of that hind is required. 

It is apEoUfic bearer; but it may be- Itdnil as' a gotend 
standan^ that the die of a boDoh lessens tbe' uottiber in: due 
proportion, and that, be the cluslers as lav^ as tbey may, there 
will Df^ be on a vine of a given sae, a^ greater w«ight of frnit, 
than on one of another kind of equal sizei of an equally thrifty 
varieo^; 

GRAND GUILUUTMB.— Pa. Cat. No. 265. 

GrotGrnUmime, } p. 

Sogmmtle Coq; of Provence, y 

Vitia urdmaximiet longiuma,aeiitumqjor&u$,i^. 

This variety is, according to Garidel, one of the most iri- 
teresdng, and produces bunches which weigh from twelve to 
fifteen pounds. — Mr. Michel states, that the clusters are so 
large, and the berries so nnmerous, that they can seldom be 
found' with the whole perfectly ripe at tbe same time. When the 
berries begin to change colour and ripen, the thinness oTthe 
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[$kin allows them to be subjected to the attacks of bees aad 
other insects, which injure the fruit, and thereby render it liable 
to decay and fall off. In other respects, this grape is not cal<- 
culated to keep long, and the juice although pleasant, is not 
high flavoured. 

Some cultivators and amateurs have essayed to preserve thd 
bunches in brandy, and have completely succeeded. It is 
often called by the name given as the last s3aion3m[ie. This vine 
was cultivated in the Luxembourg royal garden, having been 
obtained from Aix. The shoots of those growing in my vine- 
yard, surpass many other kinds in size and vigour. 

WHITE SEEDLESS CORINTH.t-P». Cat. No. 2i. 

Corinthe hlanc^ Duh. 

Corinlhe sans pepins, 

Kishmishi, 

Uvapassa bianca, 

Corinthian virie. 

White Kismish, Tl'ans. Lend. Hart. Soo. 

YeUaw stoneless. 

Vitis acino minimo^ rotundo, albido, sine nucldSj Corinthia.'^DvU' 

The leaves of this vine are large five lobed, the three centre 
ones being large, and the lateral ones less distinct, the edges 
ai^ also irregularly indented. The upper surface is green, and 
the under side so very downy, that it appears almost white« 
The bunches are four to five inches long, and are composed 
of numerous berries, , of very small size, closely set, and covered 
with a bloom, and of the same colour as the white chasselas. 

The flesh is very melting, and full of sweet and very pleasant 
juice, and the grapes ripen early in September. 

The berries have no seeds, nevertheless, there are some found, 
(but very rarely,) containing seeds ; in such case, the berries 
containing them, grow four or five times as large as the others 
on the same bunch ; which goes to prove, that if all the berries 
were fertilized, the bunches would acquire a much larger size* 
In fact, the vine is large in all its parts, except in its miniature 

13 
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firnit, which is truly of that character, when compared "^ith the 
other parts of the plant* The trunk or body becomes, per* 
haps, the largest of all the varieties of vines. It advances in 
siie and extent doubly what other kinds do in the same period* 
Duhamel mentions the body of a vine of twenty-five years of 
agej which was thirty-three inches in circumference, at the 
height of a man's head. This speedy development in its dimen- 
sions, is the result, without doubt, of the little exhaustion occa- 
sioned in the production of abortive fruit of not more than a 
quarter of the natural size. There are several other varieties 
whose merits are yet little known, but the most of which are in 
my vineyard, among them is the blue corinth, or CoHnthe 
violetj whose fruit is also seedless and larger than die white ; 
it is very subject to bleed, and the fruit rots so rapidly in the 
north-eastern departments of France, that they have given it 
the title of Passes or PasserUle. There is also the JRed 
corifUhf which is much liked, and the Gros corinihemih seeds, 
besides which, there is a large seedless variety, said to bear 
more resemblance to the chasselas grape, and to be a sub- 
variety of it with smaller fruit, possessing less sweetness. 

I have not put down the Smyrna raisin as a synonyme, in 
accordance with some English authors, because the two grapes 
are perfectly distinct, and in truth, it would require a grape of 
twice the site of this to make a Smyrna raisin ; the latter has 
iko the semblance of seeds, whereas the white corinth has not 
in general a vestige of the kind. 

BLACK CORINTH. 

Currant grape. 
Zante. 
Black Ascalon. 

I am not aware that this differs from the Corinthe violet 
ahready referred to. It is described as having a small roundish 
berry, generally without a stone, of a deep black colour, and 
closely set on small short bunches. The juice is sugary, and 
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it ripens at the end of September, or beginning of October, 
but will not last long. 

WHITE CORNICHON.— Pr. Cat. No. 22. 

Comichon hlanc, Duh. 
Crochu of Provence. 
PmUdli of Marseilles. 
Ctumniber grape* 
Finger grape. 
White girkin, 

Vitis (tcino longiutmo^ cucumerformif albido,'^Dvu» 

The leaf of this is large, and so little serrated that it ap« 
pears almost entire, but it is bordered with large and pointed 
teeth ; the bunch does not contain a great many berries, and 
these are fourteen to nineteen lines in length, and but six lines 
in diameter in their largest part, which is rather nearer the 
summit than the base. These berries are of a very peculiar 
form ; they are curved like a cucumber, diminishing ip m^ 
toiVards the peduncle and much more at the other extremity, 
without however terminating in an acute point. The skin is 
hard, covered with a bloom, and is of a clear green or whitish 
hue, which becomes a little yellow at perfect maturity. In 
each berry are one or two seeds terminated by a point. 

The singular form of this grape, and its pleasant taste 
would cause it to be much, sought for if it ripened better in 
the colder latitudes ; but in that of Paris it only ripens occa* 
sionally when very hot seasons occur, and where the situation 
is very favourable. For the same reason it sometimes fails in 
this vicini^, and it is only further south that it can be culti- 
vated with full success. A red or violet varie^ is mentioned 
by Duhamel, but I presume he referred to the following, 
which until latterly was but little known. 
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VIOtET CORNICHON.— Pr. Cat. No. 23. 
Comichan violet. 

Vitis acino longissimo, cueumerformi, molaceoj SfC, 

The leaves are very large and but slighdy lobed ; the ber- 
ries are long, largest at the base, and somewhat curved at the 
apex — ^their length is in proportion to their average breadth, as 
two and a half or three and a half to one. When quite ripe 
they are in general entirely blue, but in climates where they 
cannot perfect their maturity, they often remain green at the 
base^ The wine is harsh, and it needs a mixture with sweeter 
grapes to render it agreeable. It ripens later than the preced- 
ing ; the remarks, however, applied to that in respect to cli- 
mate will also apply to this. 

Forsyth speaks of a variety with black berries, but there is 
no such one in the French lists that have met my eye, or in 
those of this country, nor do other English standard works of 
late date enumerate it. 

It is ssdd to be called in France Dedo-de-dame, and I notice 
a grape under this .title in the catalogue of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society, but they omit the Cornishon violet — ^may 
Ihey jiot therefore be the same ? 

VERJUS.—DiTH. 

Bcurddas. 

Borddais. 

Agyras. 

tjhrey. 

Oregoir. • 

White verjus. 

Vitis odno majwe, watOy i vmdiflarescenie, ^e, — Duh. 

The leaf of this grape is very large and slightly serrated. 
The bunch is also very large, formed of many wings or divi- 
sions ; the berries are oval, rather larger at the apek than at 
lihe base, pretty closely set ; the skin is thick and very firm, 
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with a slight bloom, and of a light green acquiring a tint of 
yellow when the fruit is very ripe ; the flesh is also firm, white 
approaching to green, with abundant juice. Each berry 
usually contains four seeds of moderate size. 

This grape is cultivated in some departments only for 
using in an immature state for different domestic purposes. 
Before it acquires full size, the verjuice is expressed from it of 
which such great use is made in the kitchen for various sauces 
and seasonings. Excellent preserves and marmalade, and a 
pleasant syrup are also made from it. When it has even attained 
perfect maturity, which seldom happens in the latitude of Paris 
or in that of New- York, it is not very pleasant for eating, 
because its taste is rather insipid and qot high flavoured. The 
wood is the strongest and most vigorous of all grapes ; it 
grows with such force and rapidity, that in order to have a 
great deal of fruit the system of long pruning must be pur- 
sued. 

Besides the foregoing, there is a black variety much culti- 
vated in the south of France, (see catalogue No. 24,) and a 
red variety is also described, but this last is, however, not held 
in as much esteem as the others. In the vicinity of Bordeaux 
it comes to perfect maturity, and it is considered of value in 
the vineyards to mingle with other grapes. The verjus has 
matured its fruit with me the present season ripening the first 
of October. 

VERBAL— VERDAOU—DuH.— Ph. Cat. No. 64. 

Aapiran of Languedoc. 

Yitis pergvianaf uvd perampldy acino dblongo. 

This is one of the sweetest and finest grapes for the table. 
The bunches are beautiful, and formed of very large white 
berries, which have a thin skin, but are firm and contain but 
one or two small seeds. Being from Languedoc, it does not 
succeed in the latitude of Paris, and will not in this vicinity 
unless in a highly favourable situation, and a very hot season. 
It would, however, be suitable to localities south of the Poto? 
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mac. There are two varieties of grape known under this 
name. 

CLARETTE BLANCHE.— Pr, Cat. No. 284. 

C2atrette, Duh. 
Clartto of Provence. 

Vitifl yerliBbnuMi wad aenxina^ aeinumiauHs, suhJUtoU, 4^. 

This vcuriety is very productive ; the clusters ripen late, and 
remain perfect a long time ; the berries are of medium sise, a 
little pointed, of a whitish yellow, and are very sweet tasted. It 
is better to keep for eating than to use for making wine ; there 
is a red variety which does not appear to differ very materiidly 
except in the colour. 

OLIVETTE BLANCHE, Duh.— Pb. Cat. No. 296. 

VitisocuiwoiMf, ocumtnaltff. 

This grape is cultivated in the vineyards of Provence, and 
as it keeps well, they collect them and hang them up, and 
they are preserved in that manner until the beginning of sum^ 
mer. The fruit is white and of an oval form. 

OLIVETTE NOIRE, Duh.— Pk. Cat. No 259. 

Vitis uvd aeratind^ acmU ntgm, ovatu, acwmntUiSf ^. 

The clusters of this grape are very large and long, and 
composed of berries hanging rather loosely on long pedun- 
cles ; they are large, olive form, and very hard, although the 
skin is delicate ; the flavour is excellent, and it is equally good 
for the table and for making wine, but is not much used for the 
latter purpose. 

RAISIN DE POCHE, Duh. 
Trh dmry ou de PocAe.— Pr. Cat. No. 361. 

The leaves an not very deq>ly lobed, but aie bordered with 
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large and irregular indentures. The bunch is eight to ten 
inches long, composed of oval berries of pretty large sise, very 
firm, and of a clear violet colour, which are not easily mashed, 
whence they have derived the name they bear, which means in 
English, pocket-grape. 

RAISIN PERLE.— DuH. 

Rognon de Coq. 

Barlantin. 

PendoulaoUy } ^ „ 

Rin de Panuo, \ ^^ P'o^eoc*- 

Vitis perguhna uvd perampldy ^. 

The leaves are dentated and divided into three lobes, which 
are almost formed into five by the division of the two lateral 
lobes into smaller ones ; the berries are of quite unequal 
sizes, but mostly not large ; they are oval, of a pale pearly 
green,, and full of sweet rich juice, and are borne pn separate 
very long peduncles ; the bunches are long and loose, being 
formed of several shoulders and small divisions. This variety 
is cultivated to a great extent in many vineyards, the fruit when 
fully ripe has a slight musk flavour, and the wine made firom it 
whether white, pale, or red, is generous and excellent. It also 
makes very rich and fragrant marmalade. 

It thrives best in a strong loam, calcareous or marly, and 
situated on a declivity. Humidity is very injurious to it at the 
period of flowering, and its efiect is to cause blight. In cli- 
mates too far north for it, it is much injured by spring and fall 
firosts, and does not readily recover firom their effects. Being a 
vigorous variety, it does not require firequent renewal by pn>- 
vignage or layering, and it may be subjected to long pruning 
Without fear of exhausting the plant. 

ROUDEILLAT.— DuH. 

VitiB ocino rotimdo, tdbOfJUmesetnii, dulci et duro. 

This variety is very common in all the vineyards of Pro- 
vence, nevertheless it is seldom' used for making wine, it being 
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generally preferred for eating ; the skin k so delicate diat it 
does not keep long. Garidel places it among the most 
table grapes* 

PLANT DE LANGUEDOC, Duh.—Pr. Cat. No. 344. 

Viiismaximd; ucd peramjid aemis dbida widis, 4r^. . 



This vine produces large bunches, the fruit is of good site, 
of a/ound form, a greenish white colour, and agreeable flavour ; 
it requires to be gathered as soon as it is ripe, and if to be used 
for passerUles, it should not be collected until after the sun 
has caused the evaporation of the humidity, and it is well to 
twist the stem some days before the bunches are gathered. 

PLANT DE SALES.— Ph. Cat. No. 302. 
Le SaU, Duh. 

This grape is cultivated less for the purpose of wine than for 
being preserved. The cluster presents an amber hue, the 
berries are small, oblong, and marked with small reddish spots. 
There is also a white variety ; both are cultivated at Mar- 
seilles, but the fruit which bears the same name at Aix, and 
which is spoken of by Garidel, is different from both I have 
here mentioned. 

LE PIC0T6, Duh. 

Vitis w>d ampld, Minis alHdis etfulvis, magniSf ohUnigis, ^. 

The joints of the dioots of this variety are very near to each 
other. The bunches are formed of whitish berries, which are 
large and oblong, and have very sweet juice ; the skin is firm, 
and dotted over with reddish points^ This fruit is more 
esteemed for the table than for wine. 

LE POOUMESTRE.— Duh. 

Yitia mtdiAUUfpergtUanajfeHiUisnmay ^. 

The fruit produced by this vine does not ripen until towards 
the end of December. The berries change from white to red 
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and to black, when they have attained to their maturity*. This 
variety often blossoms, and produces fruit twice the same year^ 
It is not unfrequent in southern climates, to gather and eat the 
fruit from it in May, when the second crop is not fit to gather 
until December* 

BARLANTIN, Duh. ., 

DanUgo of Provence. 

Vitis pergiilana, we& maximdyperampla et s^roltna, 4^. 

The fruit of this variety keeps a long time and very seldom 
rots ; the berries are ai^ large as the damask plum. It ripens 
about the end of September ; is round, and of a dark violet 
colour, has a thick skin and pleasant flavour. 

ESPAGNIN, Duh. 
Marroquin, or Espagnin, — ^Pb. Cat. No. 206. 

Vitis Airocina, octno Tnagno^ nigrof roUmdOf ^c. ^ 

This variety is cultivated in Provence, its shoots grow to a 
less height than most other kinds, and its fruit, which is large^ 
round, and black, ripens about the end of September, and is 
deemed very suitable for wine. It is confused by some authors 
with the black morocco. 

PASCAOU BLANC, Duh. 

Yiijs fertittisaima, wdperampla etpreda, adms robtndiSf 4^. ^ 

This variety is pretty common in the vineyards of Provence, 
the joints of the shoots are very near to each other ; the berries 
are greenish white, and of a round form ; the fruit most ex- 
posed to the sun takes a ruddy tint, and ripens the end of 
AuguM, or beginning of September* They are excellent for 
making white wine, which it is necessary should be made 
speedily, as the grapes being very early, are readily attacked 
by bees and other insects, which detract from their quality, 
and accelerate their decay. In Provence they also cultivate 
another varie^, which differs only in being of a black colour^ 
and is known by the name of Pascaou negr^. 

14 
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COLUMBAU.-Pb. CiT. N«. 385. 
LeCtimtal, )„. 

Vitia idcrrima, racrmti nwdMcrihu, oeMi »igrit d riUi> 

This grape is cultivated in all the vioeyarda of Proveace, 
where it is known by the title here adopted ; tbe wood is of a 
blackish red colour, and the joints are near to one another. 
The fruit ripens about the end of August, at the same period 
as the pascaon, to whichit has some resemblance, both in form 
and taste. Its produce is very abundant, and if not gathered 
as soon as mature, it speedily rots. It does not require particular 
care in regard to pruning, which circumstance is confirmed by 
a proven^al proverb, which says, "prune me tcdl, prune me iB, 
plant me dtaayi." This grape is also considered a table 
Ihiit, having a sweet and agreeable flavour : there are two 
varieties, the white and tbe black. 

ANGULEUX, Dirs. 
Vitia arfM UlMge, dura, on^Woi cl rujiietiiti, ^. 

Garidel.dengnates tins varie^ as very singular, on accoant 
of the particular form of its berry, which is oblong or angular, 
of a reddish cast, and of sweet and exquisite taste ; and he states 
at the same time, that it is very scarce. 

RAISIN DE LA PALESTINE. 
Under this title, Mr. Pirolle states die9« is a variety of grape 
cultivated by Mr. Boursault, of Paris. The vine is very vig(H>- 
ons; theclusters eighteenincbes to twofeet long; beiriet large, 
and oval, of a gold«i yellow at maturity, and gnfflciently 
spaced on tbe bunch, to allow ot their ripemng at the md of 
September or commencement of October ; tbe pulp is of very 
pleasant taste. The plant appears to be productive, bnt h is 
recommended in that latitude to triun it against a wall, and to 
leave but a moderate number of clusters, in order that it msy ■ 
attun to maturity in that climate. 
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UGNE DE MARSEILLE.— Pk. Cat. No. 371. 

This vine, which is one of those whose fruit is most esteemed 
for the table, is from the south of France, and matured its fruit 
with me the present year on the twenty-fifth of September 9 
the berries are round, whitish, with some gray tints where fully 
exposed to the sun. The Ugne-lombarde also ripens in Sep- 
tember in my vineyard ; the fruit is white and a tittle oval. 

CASCARALO BLANC— Pb. Cat. No. 317. 

This has fruit of a musky flavour, the berries are of oval 
form, and have often a tinge of red on them ; it is a pleasant 
table fruit, and ripens well in this latitude. In France it is 
cultivated more particularly for wine. 

ST. VALENTINE,— Pb. Cat. No. 167. 

Saint Valeniin. 

This vine produces berries i/diich are of rather oval form and 
very sweet ; their colour is white or a little tinged, and they 
ripen well in this latitude, being mature on the 15th or 20th of 
September. 

PIQUE POULE BLANC— Landbs. 

The fruit of this kind is round, white, and of pleasant 
flavpur for the table, and ripens about 20th September. It 
was by mistake omitted in my catalogue of vines : there are 
several other varieties, some diflering in quality and others in 
colour: this is from the department of Landes, in France. 

DE CANDOLLE.— Pb. Cat. No. 157. 
Riesentrauhe. 

t 

This vine has round fruit of purple colour and of large 
size, which comes to maturity about the 30th September. It 
is valued in France as a table fruit. 
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LARGE DAMASK— Pe. Cat. No. 160. 
Gros Danuu. 
DoBualegras. 

This is also cultivated in France as a table variety. The 
berries are very large, very oval, and of a purple colour, and 
ripen about the 10th to ISth September. 

GRINIOLO. 

The berries of this are round, white, and of 6ne flavoor, 
which circumstance renders it suitable for the table. It ripens 
i^i my vineyard the ISth of September. There is a grape cul- 
tivated in the south of France, called the Grinoli, which has 
black fruit. 

TERRE PROMISE. 

TVrra prometsa. 

This vine is stated by anthority on which I can rely, to pro- 
duce fruit of extraordinary size ; it being only recently ob- 
tained, I am not enabled to ^ve further details. 

MONTPELLIER.— Pb.Cat.No. 162. 

Raism de IMbrUpellier d grandes grappea. 

This vine is of vigorous growth and bears well ; the boncbes 
are very large, and the fruit of good flavour. It is considered 
in France a valuable table varie^. 

ASPIRANT BLANC, SEEDLESS.— Ph. Cat. No. 153. 

A^rmtt Uancsanii jiejnns, 
Whtie seedUsi aspirant. 

This variety has produced fruit with me; it is white and of 
very pleasant flavour, with the advantage of containing no 
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seeds. I take this to be the kind mentioned by $ome authors 
as a seedless variety of the chasselas. 

BLACK MUSCADINE.— Pk. Cat. No. 6. 

This has berries of medium size, which are round, of a 
black colour and beautifully powdered with a purplish bloom; 
it bears well, ripens in September, and makes a fine appear- 
ance ; the flesh is not as delicate and juicy as the white mus*' 
cadine, 

BLACK DAMASCUS.— Pb. Cat. No. 21 . 
Worksop Manor grape. 

This grape, although late at maturity, is . deemed an excels 
lent and valuable variety ; the berries are round, large and 
black ; the skin thin and the flesh delicate, rich, juicy, and of 
very fine flavour. On the same cluster are contained berries 
of diflerent sizes, the large ones containing but one seed, and 
the small ones generally none, 

PITMASTON WHITE CLUSTER.— Pr. Cat. No. 3». 

This is a fine table variety recently brought into notice in 
the English collections. It originated fi^om seed at Pitmaston^ 
near London, and is there held in much esteem. 

BLACK LISBON. 

Black Portugal, / 

This I consider synonymous with the black hamburgh, to 
which the English authors state it bears a great resemblance* 
The fruit is stated by them to be large, of globular form, 
with a thin skin, black and juicy, and the bunches shouldered* 
I presume the black Portugal of some authors refers to the 
same grape. As I have vines growing, I shall be able to test 
all these points. 
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GREEK GRAPE. 



Speechly mentioiu this in his list of grapes, and states tliat 
the berries are of moderate size, of ratfaeraa oval form, and of a 
bitieisb while colour, growing close on the clusters, which are 
of haadsoine shape and moderate siie ; the fruit is of delicate 
taste and much esteemed, and the leaves grow on very abort 
foot-stalks, and resemble tiiose of the sweetwater. 

I have some vines which I received from Europe as a variety 
of the Tokay, that produce an early pleasant table grape, of 
Ibe same taste a« tbe white mtucadine, but with little flavour, 
and which have been considered by some connoisseurs to be 
the same as this varie^. 

RiiSIN DE CARMES, HooeebPox. Losd. 
BainndeCaho. 

This vine has very large berries, of an irregular oval form* 
and of a dusky reddish purple colour, covered with bloom; 
the skin is thick ; the palp firm, juicy and rich, with some 
acidity ; the bunches are long and the berries loosely set.— 
The vine grows freely and is productive. 

EARLY WHITE GRAPE OF TENERIFFE. 

Tbe berries of this variety are of medium ^le and of round 
fiirm, the skin thin, and the pulp very juicy and sweet. It 
has been for a long period cultivated in English collections, 
'and its berries and branches have a great resemblance and 
affini^ to the white muscadine. 

RED GRAPE OF SYRACUSE. 

This is one of Ibe old varieties long since introdnced to 
the London collections ; the berries are very Urge and fine, 
of an irregular oval form and of a red colour. 
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GOLDEN 6ALICIAN. 

A Spaiush grape of a yellow colour, and passable in point 
of flavour ; the berries are of good size, of an oval form, and 
tbe Aesib firm ; the foot-stalks are of a pfde yellow colour. 

BRICK GRAPE.— Latolet Pom. 

This is described by Forsyth as having small berries, nearly 
oval, and of a deep red colour, with a thin skin and very 
sweet juice ; its title is derived from its colour* I have no 
doubt it is synonymous with some other described variety^ and 
is said to be with die flame tokay* 

BLACK GRAPE OF TRIPOLI. 

This is a well known grape of the English collections ; the 
berries are large, round and black, and have each but one 
seed ; the pulp is rich and juicy ; the foliage is vigorous, and 
puts on a beautifiil appearance in autunm. 

WHITE GRAPE OP ALCOBACA. 

This grape, carried from Portugal to England a long time 
since, where it has been cultivated in their collections, has 
white berries, which are large and oval, with a thin skin and 
juicy flesh; the clusters are large and long, and without 
shoulders* 

DAMSON GRAPE. 

Under this name Speechly describes a vide, the berries of 
which are very large, oval, and of a beautiful purple colour, 
growing loosely on the bunch, which is of large size ; the 
leaves also large, and more thick and succulent than those of 
any other sort. 
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BLACK CAPE.— Pr, Cat. No. 42. 

I saw this grape in great perfection in 1828, in the garden of 
Samuel G. Perkins, Esq. near Boston. It was on die 9th of 
October, and the fruit was then not quite ripe, the vine being in 
open culture ; the bunches were very large and shouldered, 
6ome of the largest which the vine had produced, weighed 
two pounds. A shoot which one of the vines had made in 
1827, produced about fifty bunches in 1828. The berries 
Varied a great deal in size — ^part of them were ;the largest I 
bad ever seen, and resembled good sized plums, others were 
not above two-thirds, and some but half the size of the largest ; 
the taste and flavour of the fruit were very pleasant. The 
vines, though large, were regularly covered during the winter 
months, as is in fact the course pursued at Boston in regfrd 
to nearly all foreign kinds. 

This vine was originally brought ki a tub from the Cape of 
Good Hope without any name, but from the circumstance of 
its origin, received the above title. It bears an*affinity in 
several respects to the black Damascus and Morocco, and may 
possibly prove a synonyme of one or the other. It may justly 
be deemed a most valuable acquisition to our stock of vines. 

NORTON'S LARGE OVAL PURPLE.^Pr. Cat. No. 48. 

I received this valuable grape from Dr. Norton, of Rich- 
mond, a gentleman distinguished for his general knowledge 
in horticultural pursuits, and particularly so in regard to the 
vine. He remarks that its fruit is decidedly the finest he had 
ever seen, and that his French friends say that they have never 
seen better in any part of Europe. He also states that the 
vine resists more than is usual, the influence of frost and the 
variation of the weather during the winter season. 

This vine was received by Mr. Wickham, from London, 
and is therefore, without doubt, known there under another 
name. 
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EARLY OVAL. 

By^this title a grape is known and cultivated around Bos- 
ton which is much valued ; the fruit ripens very early, the 
skin is thin, and the flavour delicious ; the berries grow close, 
and are generally thinned out by cultivators. 

I noticed a large number of very thrifty vines in the nurse- 
ries of the Messrs. Winships at Brighton, in whose collection 
are also concentrated a great variety of the choicest kinds of 
vines to be found in the grape houses and gardens around 
Boston ; in addition to ^lich, they have a large assortment of 
fruit and ornamental trees , plants, inc. which they show great 
enterprise in extending. 

JULY GRAPE.— Pr. Cat. No. 1. 

MaurUhn hatif, Duh. 

Maddeine. 

MoriUon hatif, 

MoHUoH noir hatif. 

Petit marilhn hatif. 

Raisin pr^coce. 

Raisin de la madeUine, 

Early Mack cluster. 

Magdalen* 

Vitis prcBcox of Columella. 

The leaves of this vine are small, of a light green hue afeove 
and beneath, and the borders indented with large teeth some- 
what pointed ; the bunches are small and very compact ; the 
berries which compose them are also small, round, and of a 
blackish violet colour, covered with bloom — they are sweet 
but not high flavoured, the principal merit consisting in their 
early maturity, it being the earliest of all foreign grape;? ex- 
cept the one next described, and in this vicinity ripening its 
fruit early in August. It serves as an appendage to the des- 
sert where persons pride themselves on the earliest fruit. The 
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soils most congenial are such as are light and loose, and a 
southern exposure is also deemed preferable in order to ad- 
vance the maturity, but I have found it do well and ripen early 
in very indifferent soils and unfavorable exposures, and I con- 
sider it by no means difficult in regard to these points, 

' . ISCHIA. 

Thrice hearing vine, 

t Rensin des trois r^colies. 

Pr^coce nairy ou des trois r^coltes. 

• Viiis trifera. } u,. 

' Tr-^- • ? Phny. 

I Vttts insantty K ^ 

This peculiar variety of the vine, which is alluded to by . 

Virgil (Geor. IL) and also by Pliny (Hist. Nat.) appears to be 

a native of the island of Chios, from which it was carried to 

' Calabria, and the island of Ischia, where it is known fay the 

1 title of " Uva di tre volte I'^anno," or, " Vine of three crops 

a year." 

The fruit possesses a most agreeable flavour and much 
sweetness, and has the different qualities deemed necessary for 
making good wine. The vine is of very vigorous growth, so 
much so, that long pruning is deemed preferable to cutting 
close. When the vine is at the age for bearing, the first and 
largest crop ripens in latitudes corresponding with New-York, 
and where the vines have a southern exposure, from the 10th 
to the 15th of August ; the second crop from the 25th of Sep- 
tember to the 5th October, and the third, which is a mere de- 
inonstration, from the 25th October to the 10th November, un- 
less the growth of the vine should be stopped by frosts. 

The two last crops are produced by an appropriate system of 
pruning. About the 10th or 15th of June, just as the blos- 
som has past and the fruit becomes formed, the ends of the 
strongest shoots must be cut off two to three joints beyond the 
last bunches-r-this will cause new shoots immediately to spring 
from the joints of the new wood that are left, which will un- 
fold in due course a second crop, and as soon as the blossoms of 
ibese secondary clusters have fallen, the operation of pruning off 
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the shoots must be renewed with these as in the jSrst instance^ 
which will cause the formation, but with less rapidity than be-' 
fore, of a third set of shoots, from which will be developed a 
third crop of clusters. These last it is better never to prune ; 
and the fruit on them, which is but scanty, seldom attains to 
maturi^ in high latitudes. 

A light and rich soil is preferable for this vine, and in 
droug hts it would be better to irrigate iu To obtain the three 
crops in this latitude, espalier or lattice trailing is indispensa-< 
bly necessary, accompanied by a southern exposure. 

In open field culture two crops only, and the second rather 
indifferent in point of size, have been obtained from it, but 
in the vicinity of Paris in the year 1825 this grape exceeded 
all that had been anticipated from it ; vines trained in the es- 
palier form g&ve an abundant crop fully ripe the 18th of 
August ; a profuse second crop was at perfect maturity on the 
20th of September, the fruit of which was larger and in 
greater quantity than the first ; and at the same period the 
berries of the third crop had formed, and the vines presented 
a fourth crop of blossoms. The season being particularly 
favourable, the latter ripened on the 30th of October ; they 
were abundant, about the size of common peas, of good ap- 
pearance, but slightly acid. Some writers have confounded 
this with the Madeleine or Morillon hatif, but their only re- 
semblance is in colour and early maturity. 

BLACK TOKAY. 

New black cluster, — ^Pb. Cat. No. 2. 

This grape I received from my esteemed friend the Hon* 
tiFonathan Hunewell, of Boston, whose liberality and general 
attainments in horticultural pursuits are so generally known 
and appreciated. 

It is an exceedingly vigorous and- productive variety, and 
supports the cold better than most of the foreign kinds usually 
cultivated, and cuttings planted in my nursery have formed in 
a single season vines nearly or quite as large as those of our 
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native varieties of the same age. The fruit is of medium sise, 
black and of pleasant flavour^ is suitable for the table, and 
has also tke qualities requisite for making good wine. It has 
been called by some persons Black cluster, and being re- 
I eeived by me under that title, and finding it different from the 

) kind usually so called, I enumerated it in my last catalogue as 

I the ^* New black cluster/' It is possible it may prove syno- 

f nymous with one of the dark varieties of Tokay, which will 

be found under the head of wine grapes. 

PROBYN'S LARGE WHITE.— Ph. Cat. No. 11. 

Under this title I have in cultivation a variety which I re^ 
f eeived from Edward Probyn, Esq. of New- York, in whose 

f garden is now growing a very large, flourishing, and produc- 

tive vine, which affords annually numerous shouldered clusters 
of excellent white fruit ; the berry is round and of large size ; 
I the skin firm, and the juice very sweet and delicate. Some 

bunches have been exhibited by that gentleman, weighing 
about 1 1 pounds. I do not mention it here from a considera- 
tion that it is distinct from all others, but to show that it is not 
the kind which it has been considered by several inteUigent 
horticulturists. By such it has been pronounced to be the 
royal muscadine, firom which I find it* to differ in several 
respects ; particularly in this, that it is one of those kinds most 
sensible to early frosts, and to the severity of the winter in our 
country exposures ; where, if unprotected at that season, the 
young vines are killed to the ground, and older ones often much 
injured ; whereas the royal muscadine is well known to be one 
of those which best support the cold. It is doubtless a variety 
introduced from the south of France, or some other southern 
climate, or perhaps a seedling from some grape from that 
quarter. Mr. Probyn states, that his vines support the severest 
winters entirely uninjured, although he affords them no pro- 
tection. But this is to be attributed to their being in a ciQ^ 
garden, where the great shelter and ameliorated atmosphere 
consequent on such a congregated mass of dwellings, generally 
^ cause the most tender southern varieties to succeed. 
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WALKER'S LARGE WHITE.— Pk. Cat. No. 10. 

rthis is a very large and fine grape ; the colour, as the title 
indicates, is white, the form oval, and the taste and flavour very 
agreeable ; the bunches are shouldered and very large, and 
have received the encomiums of several members of our Hor- 
ticultural Society. It is very distinct from the preceding, and 
the fruit of larger size. The vine, which is the parent of 
those found in our collections, is growing in the garden of 
the late Dr. Walker of New- York, to whose politeness, 
and that of his son, I am indebted for the vines in my posses- 
sion. 

ROUGH BLACK, Gibbs.— Ph. Cat. No. 142. 

This V8^riety was received from the imperial garden at 
Schoenbrun, near Vienna, by Col. Gibbs, of this island, to 
whose politeness and liberality I am indebted for it, as well as 
for many other varieties received by him from the same source, 
to which I have added his cognomen. 

This vine is prolific in its crops, and the grapes are consi- 
dered very good. 

AUSTRIAN MUSCADEL, Gibbs. 

* 

This is from the same collection as the preceding, and ought 
probably to have been placed with the Musc^ class. The 
vine is hardy and exceedingly prolific, but the grapes ripen 
late ; the bunches are large and the fruit white, but it has not 
yet sufficiently matured here to pronounce upon its quality. 
It needs short pruning, and would also succeed better further 
south. 

TJie following additional varieties now in my vineyard were 
received from the same source — Queen, Blue Sylvan, Rough 
white, Red cruger. Little silver white. Early Leipsic, Red 
Sheerkat, Tckete-tara-gomer, and some others, including the 
Blue cartager, which will be found under the head of wine 
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grapes* The Austrian varieties, which are principally derived 
from the Hungarian collections, it is expected will become in 
most cases acclimated to our country. In regard to the suc- 
cessor those in Mr. Gibbs' collection, that gentleman has given 
some details on the subject at different periods in the Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

BLACK PARSLEY LEAVED. 

Lombardy of some American collections. 

I have in my vineyard a variety of the parsley-leave4 grape 
which produces black fruit, and which I do not see mentioned 
in the European authors, unless it be synonymous with the 
red parsley-leaved already described. I find this has been 
sometimes called the Lombardy, meaning doubtless the Flame 
tokay, the two latter names being used by some authors sy-^ 
nonymously ; but it can scarcely be that, as the colour of the 
grape of the one I am now describing is stated to be of much 
darker colour than the fruit of the Flame tokay attains. The 
foliage is very lasciniated, and resembles the others of the same 
class. 

QUEEN, Gibbs.--Pk. Cat. No. 131 . 

This has round berries of good size, which are white with 
a bloom, and a little coloured on the sun side ; they are sweet, 
and of very pleasant flavour, and the bunches are also of good 
size* 

PENDANT VERT.— Pb. Cat. No. 121. 

This grape, which I received from Lausanne, (Switzerland) 
is a native of the canton of Vaud* It is a table fruit re- 
sembling the White chasselas, .and delicious to eat. It also 
yields a wine like the Rhenish, is one of the kinds least sen- 
sible to the cold, and, what is deemed of great importance 
there, the produce is not injured by manuring^ Its title is 
derived from the circumstance of the berries being crisp, and 
crackling in the teeth when eaten. 
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Having made the request of my Lausanne correspondent, 
who owns a vineyard and is extremely intelligent on the sub- 
ject, to send me such vines only as are there cultivated with 
most success, he transmitted to me eighteen varieties, which 
will be referred to and enumerated in the course of the 
work. 



In addition to the table varieties ot the grape which I have 
already described, there are a number not so generally known, 
but which are most highly valued for the same purpose, in the 
southern and middle parts of France, of which I will here give 
a list ; the numbers which precede them refer to their enume^ 
ration in the author's catalogue. 

Black round grapes. 

218 Peyran noir, 238 Terre moureau noir, 

230 Raisin prune, 239 Terre de barri noir, 

245 Ugne noir. 

Black aval grapes. 

247 Aspirant, 267 Raisin noir de pagez, 

Ouliven, / 273 IJlliade^ Bouehes du Rhmu. 

274 Ulliade rouge. 

Whitey or yeUow oml grapes. 

280 Calitor blanc, 296 Pause commune, 

286 Dure peau, 88 musquee, 

288 Galet blanc, 299 Picardan, 

293 Joannen blanc, 304 Raisin blanc de pages. 

305 Raisin des dames. 

WkUe^ or yellow round grapes. 

314 Augibert blanc. Raisin de Notre Dame, 

319 Clarette ronde, 355 Ugne blanche, 

323 Doucinelle, 356 de Malade,^ 

357 Ugne Lombarde. 
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Gray^ or vioiet ovcd grapes, 

359 Clarette rose, 360 Damas violet, 

362 Martinen, 

Crray, or vhlet round grapes. 

364 Grec rose, 369 Plant de la barre rouge, 

371 Ugne de Marseille* 

The following are also mentioned in French lists, as valu- 
able table grapes. 

154 Blussard blanc, Pernan, 

155 Blussard noir, or Be- 261 Perlossette, 
losar a gros grains. 57 Precoce blanc, 
Perle rose, 370 Raisin de Grenes, 

166 St. Antoine. 

With the fund of information furnished by the various 
authors that have been enumerated as the basis, great advan- 
tages are afforded to future experimentalists, to extricate the 
history of the vine from a labyrinth of confused names, and 
perhapt no means would 1^ as effectual in attaining this, epd, 
as critical examinations made by the members of the various 
agricultural and horticultural societies which now every where 
exist, of the Idnds cultivated in their respective vicinities ; the 
result would oo doubt terminate in the formation of a correct 
nomenclature, more particularly with regard to the most esti- 
mable varieties. 

At present, we are very deficient in information, even in 
regard to the native varieties of our own country, and the 
number of valuable vines th§it have been brought to notice, 
within the few years that attention has been paid to the subject, 
as will be particularly detailed under the head of " American 
Vineyards," prove that no historian bears witness of any cfime 
which was originally so rich in indigenous varieties, the result 
of the spontaneous efforts of nature, unaided by the arts or 
culture of man. 
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WINE GRAPES. 

I will now proceed to desmbe the varieties which are mp^t 
generally used for making wine, and which form the major 
pait in the finest known vineyards. Under this bead are neces- 
sarily included piany varieties that are very estimable as tB^As 
grapes, but whose most important use in foreign countries b^r 
ing for wine, they are consequently placed under this he^d* 

BLACK CLUSTER.— Pb. Cat. No. 94. 

MauriUonf Duh. Manosquen* 

MauriUan noir, MeriUe* 

MoriHon noir. Naifien^ or Noirier. 

Pineau noir, of Burgundy. Massoutel. 

Pineau de Bourgogne, Cbaptal. Grihalel noir, 

Auvematf or Auverritis. Farinau. 

AwoemcA noir. True Burgundy, 

Pimbart. Small black cluster. 

Stack Orleans,' 

Vitis tt»^ me<2io<Tt, 9Ublaxa, acims diddbuSf nigricamUhis. 

« * 

This variety has leaves slightly five lobed and v^ry regularly 
indented; the bunch* is of moderate size and should^ed ; the 
berries are rather oblong and hang loosely, and are about die* 
size of the white muscadine ; the taste is pleasant, with a pecu^ 
liar flavour. It is not considered a table fruit, but is highly 
prized for wine, and ripens its crops unifoimly, and at the 
same time as the white chasselas. It stands the frost 
well, being one of the most hardy kinds. The crops are 
not great, bu^ the wine is rich, keeps WicU, and has an agree* 
able bo«.qiAe4;. The MauriUoo class, of which die finest viner 
yjards of Burgundy are composed, wd the difiereal; varieties 
of which are deemed the staple of the vineyards of France, 
owes its name, which is derived firom the word mauref to the 
biaek colour of this the original variety, and many other 
black grapes which are not erf* the family of the Moriilon or 
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Pineau, are called in other French vineyards by ^he names of 
Maurillon noir, &^c. and this is known under all the appella- 
tions given as synon3n[nes. It ripens here the be^nning of 
September. The class of maurillons originally came from 
Italy ; but this is the only one which has retained its primitive 
name, and is described by Baccius, whose treatise on the vine 
was written in 1566. It constitutes rather a bad comment on 
the theory of " exhausted varieties," that this very aged vine 
should have the preference in France at this day over all others. 
Under the title of Pineau or Pinot a great number of red 
and black varieties of grapes are found in various French 
^ vineyards, which are in fact totally different in character, and 

serve only to make inferior wine ; great care and circumspec- 
tion are therefore necessary to obtain the genuine kinds. The 
tide Pineau was originally applied to such varieties only as 
produced berries shaped like the pine cone, but some kinds 
having round berries are now justly included in the same class> 
being varieties of the same family, similar in quality but vary- 
ing in form. 



WHITE MORILLON.— Ph. Cat. No. 95. 

MaurUhn blanc. Duh. ... W^s-Moefher. 

MoriXUm hlanc. Monudn. 

Auvemat Uanc, Daune. 

Mdier, or Mdier blanc. Daunerie, 

WeisS'Tdefdn Uanc. Beaunier. 

Burot. White auvemat. 

Vitis pracoar; uvd dongatd, aeino rohmdo, dboflaDescentif et didci. 

The clusters of this variety are longer than those of the 
preceding, and the berries are nearly round, of moderate size, 
not very thick set, of a greenish white, which becomes blended 
with pale yellow at full maturity ; they are rather more sweet 
\ 5Wd agreeable than the black variety. 

J The leaves are slightly lobed, and are bordered with large 

r> indentures ; they are of considerable size, green on the upper 
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side, whitish and downy Iseneath, and supported on large long 
petioles. 

Tliis grape ripens here at the end of August or beginning 
of September, is a pleasant early table fruit and makes good 
wine, which keeps well ; the grapes may also be kept fresh 
through the season. It is said to tlirive best on sloping ground 
inclining to the west or south, but I cowider it by no means 
difficult in this respect as 1 have had some vines for several 
years in a most unfavourable locality where ihey have never 
failed to do well. It has the same hardihood in supporting 
frost that is common to the class generally. 

PINEAU-FRANC— Pk. Cat. No. 102. 



Franc-pineiat, Duh. 




Pinet. 


Bm plant. 




Pigmlet. 


Raisin de Bourgogne, '. 




Pinsali. 


muriBm noir. 


Erroneously. 


Pincaon. 


MoriHmjunr, ' 







Vitig sefnti vunarilna, obhvtga, ijulciiiiniui, OahID. 

The bunch of this grape is small, of rather a conical form, 
supported by a very short peduncle, and formed of oblong ' 
berries closely set, of a flesh coloured red. The leaves are 
dark greeu, lightest beneath, and covered on both sides' when 
they first expand with down, which, is not the case with the 
Morilton noir ; they are supported on long petioles, and are di- 
vided into three principal lobes, which are slightly indented on 
their edges. 

This vine is not very productive, but its fruit has an excel- - 
lent taste and produces the most delicate wines of Burguhdy. 
The wood is red and the ^ints near to each other. It will be 
perceived that this grape is known by various names in the 
different French vineyards, and it is often confused with the 
other varieties of the Pineau or Morillon- 
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GRAY BURGUNDY.— Pk. Cat. No. 100. 

Pimau gris. Le Soli. 

Gritet bUmc, Duh. - Le Grennelin. 

Petit muwadet.'- Fromejiteau. 

Auvemat gris. Gentil gris. 

Rin gria. Wets* kUfeht griss 

Maivoisie. Grau Hoefner. 

Potnlti. Bureau. 
Gray Auvemat. 

VitU scinli, miMiribttt, duUibui tl griiaf, Garid. 

This has leaves of a lively green hue and slightly lobed ; 
the clusters are short, moderately large, composed of round 
berries which are pretty close, of a grayish colour, and of a 
eweet and perfiimed flavour. There were vineyards formerly 
in France composed entirely of this grape, and the fine vine- 
yard of Pouilli is still so in a great measure. It is also found 
in the vineyards of Provence, and is known in the different 
districts by a great variety of names, and ofWn confused with 
' otbn varieties as the synonymes evince. The white wine made 
from it is in high esteem, and deemed the third best in France. 
It abounds in alcohol and has much foody, is clear and mellow 
mth a fine bouquet. The vine is said to succeed best in a 
sandy or gravelly soil, and on inclined and warm ejposi- 
tions ; but a celebrated vigneron has informed me that it wiU 
succeed in almost any sitnadon that is open and airy. It is 
y«y hardy and one of die least difficult in point of cnkure, 
and in addition to its wine properties, is esteemed as a table 
fruil. ^ 

BOURGUIGNON NOIR, Dub.— Ph. Cat. No. 104. 

Troiuseau da Jura. Damas. 

Dtieau. GnuM-Mrine. 

Plaatd'Arka. Pied-rouge. 

PlamdeSm. Cdteroage. 
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Boucarei. Gourdmtx. 

Etrange. Rmtge de Bourgogne. 

Red Burgundy. , 

TitJB adno oNimgv, miiuu seulD, nigro if dulct, Gihid. 

This grape has in its berry a great resemblance to the 
PineaU'fraDC, but it is less elongated in proportion to its size, 
and the bunches are not so compactly formed. Its leaves are 
rather obtuse at the apex, <Uvided into five distinct lobes, regu- 
larly indented and supported upon a short very red petiole. 
Ttiis varie^ is also known under a great many common names, 
as is designated by the synonymes. It yields good crops, and 
succeeds well on strong soils, and is, in common with its con- 
geners of tlie pineau family, deemed among the most valu- 
able that are cultivated for wine. 

BOURGUIGNON BLANC, Dun.— Pe. Cat. No. 105. 

WAite Burgmidy. Mdi. 

PtTieau Mane. Gueache blanc. 

FeuiSe rortde. Slemt. 

Picarneau. Gauche. 

Vitia taS cmfirta, ocina ceala, t>ir«H biitietnte. 

The leaf is large, slightly covered with down, and of a 
much paler green beneath than above, indented on its edge, 
but not distincdy lobed. The clusters are composed of ber- 
ries somewhat oblong and very closely set, which become of a 
fine yellow colour at the period of maturity. 

AUVERNAT ROUGE CLAIR— Pe. Cat. No*. 98. - 

Roie Burgundy. FronufOeau, Sprenger. 

Gris roage. Gentil nue ? * 

Roihliehtner. •• ^ 

This grape is much cultivated in (he vmeywiris of Cham- 
pagne, in connenon with ^as Awemat blaiic a^ Auvemst 
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gris> to form the far famed wine of that name. It resembles 
in its general qualities the other varieties of the same family, 
its principal variadon beiog in its colour. It ripens also at 
the same time, maturipg its fruit here early in September ; the 
vine is hardy and of easy culture. In the vineyards of that 
part of France situated on the Rhine, it is extensively culti- 
vated, and succeeds well, yielding abundant crops and afford- 
ing escelleut wine, which has much body and an aromatic 
flavour. 

In addition to those described there are other varieties of 
the Pineau or Morillon family, such as the Morilloii gros vio- 
let, Pineau de coulange, Pineau fleuri, and various others. 
The Morillon panache will be found under the head of striped 
Aleppo among the table grapes. 

The appellations Pineau, Auvernal, and Morillon are often 
indiscriminately applied to different varieties of this family. — 
The varieties are also known by a greater number of names 
as synonymes than any other class, which arises from their 
being far more extensively cultivated, and from their having 
received new titles in the difierent localities to which they have 
been from time to time transplanted. 

MEUNIER, Dph.— Ph. Cat. No. 93. 
Maurilhrt-Taconn^. Meunier A saint noir. 

Fromenti. Farinetui noir. 

ReMeau. Noirin. 



This varie^ has considerable affinity to the Catalan. Its 
ate, the two lateral ones being crenate ; when 
covered with white down, which easily dis- 
from which circumstance this vine has acquired 
dopted. The cluster is short and thick, corn- 
black berries, which are of good siie and set 
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[ 

iraiher close ; the juice is pleasant, sparkling, and vinous. It 
is pretty common in French vineyards, and is cultivated on 
account of yielding goodi crops, and enduring for a long 
period. It succeeds best in sandy and light soils, but will 
flourish in almost any open and dry location. It is very hardy, 
f of easy culture, ripens here early in September, and answers 

very well as an early table grape. Some English authors 
, state that it takes its name from Miller who raised it from seed, 
but the French give a better reason for its title as mentioned 
above, and they are no doubt correct. 

SAVAGNIEN BLANC, Duh. 

Meunier Uanc, Matini^. 

Meunier a saint blanc* Uni-blanc- 

White MiSer grape. 

Vitid subhirsute, uvd crasadf acino dbOf subovaio. 

This variety differs from the preceding by the minor lobes 
of the leaves being more distinct, and its berries befng white, 
rather larger, and a little oval. It must not be confused with 
the sauvignon, which is a very distinct fruit. This vine must 
be the variety of the Meunier described and figured by some 
authors with white berries, and also called by others White 
Miller grape. The fruit is sweet and agreeable in flavour, 
and makes passable wine. The vine will thrive in a meagre 
soil and is not readily injured by frost, but when the blossoms 
are destroyed by it they are not renewed that season. It is 
generally cultivated in French vineyards, and is not subject to 
a blight of its blossoms. 



WHITE SAUVIGNON.— Pb. Cat. No. 106. 

i _ 

Suamgnon, Duh. Servignen, 

Scmvignon btauQ. Sucrin, 

Sauvignen, Fi^. 

MauriUon blanc, erroneously. 

Vitis serotinOj adnis minor ibuB^ acutis^ Jtavo-alhidisy dulcissimU: 

The leaves of this vine are scarcely lobed at all, but the in- 
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dentures are pretty deep and very regular. The bunch iu 
shorty formed of rather small berries, which are white approach- 
ing to a yellow hue, more particularly on the sunny side, where 
at the period of maturity they are covered with small brick 
coloured points of remarkable appearance. This vine was 
formerly far more common in the French vineyards than it is 
at the present day. As the fruit possesses much perfume, it 
imparts to the wine a peculiar character ; and not being 
greatly sought after, the culture of this vine has been conse- 
quently neglected. It ripens here early in September. I 
have a variety received from an American collection under 
the name of Red Sauvignon ; but as I do not perceive such an 
one named in the French catalogues, I presume there must be 
some error in regard to it, and that it is synonymous with some> 
variety known under a different title. 

LE MOURVEGUE, DuH. 

Mcmrved^. Maurvebr^. , 

Vitis seroUna; adnis mgriSf medheribWf robmdis, dulinbus. 

This variety is very common in the north-west part of 
France, where it is known by diffisreni titles. It is not pre- 
ferred by those who are particularly tenacious of the quality of 
the wine, and are regardless of the quantity of the produce ; 
the berries are black, round, of pleasant taste and iqedinm size. 

MOURVEDE FARINOUS, Duh. 

Vitis serctina udms subamplis, nigrief rotundu, ifC* — GovrPE. 

This variety only differs from the preceding in its berries, 
which are larger, and have an appearance as if dusted over. 
These two varieties are among the choicest for making wine, 
and are not less agreeable for the table. As they are late in 
the period of vegetation, they are very hardy, and succeed 
readily in localities exposed to cold and humidity. Their 
juice is high coloured and sweet, and is in France much used 
in making a kind of domestic ratafia, which is much sought 
after, especially when it is prepared with care. 
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LE BRUN FOURCA, Duh— Pb. Cat. N». 156. 

Groi Taidier, of some vineyards. Plant de Bordeaux. 

Vitis mi antftdi aemu vigru, magnh, rohmdii, ^. 

The title here adopted from Duhamel, is tliat by which this 
vine is known in Provenee, and it is fouod under culture in all 
the vineyards of that district of France, and considered excel- 
lent for wine and pleasant for the table. Although called 
Gros tanlier by some persons, it differs however from the 
taulier, of which we shall speak hereafter. Its shoots are 
not rampant, and tbe branches are not so red ; its leaves are 
larger, of a darker green, and more deeply serrated. It is 
not so early as the Taulier, but earlier than the Mourvede, 
and also more easily affected by frosts than the latter. It 
is cultivated in the same expositions, and its fruit is not sub- 
ject to rot. 

, LE TAULIER. 
Ptaal de Mano»qae. Manosqueit. 

Titis nemo nigro, rvtunde, duriuiailo, niatia, si^xiris, lucco nigra, labia, it^cienli. 

This vine seems nearly allied to the Pineau of Burgundy, 
which forms the greater portion of the vineyards of that pro- 
vince, and which should not be confounded with the Frane- 
pineau. There are few grapes which have such a varie^ of 
names. The leaves of this vine are round and indented, green 
and shining above, and light green beneath ; the peduncle is 
red, and the shoots are very rampant. It is one of the most 
estimable varieties that can be cultivated ; it yields a strong 
bodied wine that is rich and pleasant, and very suitable for 
transportation, and the friut, although the skin is thick, ripeng 
perfectly. 

LE CATALAN, Dva. 

VitJB acaiB luhnfainJD, njpv meOL 

This variety, very common in Provence, matures its fritit at 
- 17 
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the same time as the Moorved^, with which it is often cou- 
fotmded. The leaves and wood of the two resemble each 
other, but there is a wide difference in their fruit. The Cata- 
lan has a woody stem, the bunches' are shouldered or winged, 
the berries are generally larger and their juice is very sweet ; 
the Mourved^, on the contrary, has a delicate stem, the bunches 
are of small size and not winged, the berries closely set, and 
they have not a very high flavour, being, as Garidel expresses 
it, mtms suavi. 

M. David states his having formed a plantation with 
vines, which he had received direct from Alicant, and that he 
found they corresponded both in growth and in fruit with the 
Catalan, which abounds in the vineyards in the neighbourhood 
of Aix. 

Although people often confound the wines made from the 
Catalan with those of the Mourvede, it is proper to observe, 
that there is some differeoce between them. Those of the 
Petit-Mourvede, or le Mourvegue, contain a greater portion' of 
colouring juice, and are more coueert and more generous. The 
Catalan is preferred for vineyards, because it jields the most 
without any sensible depreciation in the quality. This, Mid 
the two preceding varieties, merit a preference in vineyards 
where it is an object to have wines that will keep a long time, 
oT such as are suitable for exportation. 

The wine made from the two sorts of the Mourved^, even 
when the fruit has acquired its full maturity, is austere when 
new, but it acquires in a short period its mellow and saccharine 
flavour. The cultivators consider its use as beneficial, and 
prefer it to all other wines, because it is more nourishing and 
strengthening. 

ALBILLO CASTILLAN, Duh. 

Vitis mS tube^iiidriei ! aehtis cbatalit, ernifirtU, melBJnu, mriiUna niceoiiMtniii. 

The leaves of this vine are a little irregular, commonly 
palmated, a littie wrinkled and uneven on the upper side, and 
thickly covered with very dose white dswn on Ae Under ride. 
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Tfae clnsterB are of medium siie as well as the berries, which 
are so ezceauvely delicate and succulent, that the juice endrely 
nins out with the least pressure. Their laste is very sweet 
and pleasant, but they are not high flavoured, and they ripen 
very early. 

The fide Albillo, is a geaeral term under which the 
Spaniards, and particularly the vignerons of Andalusia, con- . 
nect many classes of grapes, which are evidently very nearly 
allied to each other, and which they afterwards designate 
separately by adding a second title, pret^ much in the same 
manner that botanists apply specific names. 

JJOANNEN BLANC— Pr. Cat. No. 393. 

JinuMCM, Duh. floMM de St. Jean. 

SLJem. 

VitiB pntcKc, adnt onla, tuMridi, iluln tt moSi. 

Tliii variety is rather common in the vineyards ofProveace 
where it receives its title, from the circumstance of i(s ripening 
justsAer St John's day. Its leaves are slightly lobed,' some- 
dmefl to so smaH a degree as not to be noticed. The fruit 
ripens with me the twentieth of September ; the bun<^ is of 
medium uze, comfioised of oval formed berries, of a greetush 
vhile colourt which are very sweet. There is a sab-variety 
tvitli black berries, which is commonly called Jonanen negre. 

DOUCEAGNE, Dun. 

Vitie prtieox, ocfno rabindo, tiiiviridi el iutcasimo. 

This varie^ is not of as early maturity as the preceding, but 
ripens as soon as most oUier kinds, and it is also cultivated in 
iSue vineyard* of Proveoce. The berries are white, round, 
and eweet. 
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DOUCINELLE NOIRE, Duh.— Pb. Cat. No. 189. 
Vhii ubA mufia ; «inD luArstuiuto, u eiolmanignamlc, ilMn). 

The leaf of this vine is large, divided by slight lobes, and 
bordered with large and unequal indentures. The bunch is 
five or six inches long, composed of berries which are very 
close and compressed, of a dark violet colour approaching to 
black, with a thick and brittle skin. It is cultivated in the 
vineyards of Provence. 

JAEN NOIR, Dm. 

Vilis tna magna, adnia amfirHs, Atrii, mgirriniii, cute crasttiibaa. 

The leaves of this are palmated or lobed, of a dark green, 
which becomes tinted with a reddish violet as the fmit ap- 
proaches to maturi^ ; the under sides of the leaves are 
covered with down, which does not adhere very closely. The 
bunches are large, weighing in some cases five poonds, com- 
posed of berries of medium size, round and closely set, with a 
very thick and very hard skin, which is of exceeding black 
colour. There are many sub-varieties of this grape which are 
not of so dark a colour, and there is even one which produces 
white fruit. In all, or nearly all the provinces of SpsuD, they 
cultivate some varieties of grapes under the name of Jaen, or 
Jaen blanc, but this is the only one or the principal one from 
which wine is made in various places. 

BOUTEILLANT, Dun.— Pr. Cat. No. 177. 
Cayan, of MaraeiUes, 

Vitia neitu nigra, magna, nimH a lubaaatiro. 

This variety is common in the vineyards in the environs of 
Ail, in Provence, and is also cultivated at Marseilles, where it 
is known by the title given as a synonyme. The grape is 
Urge and black, and is of the first quah^ for wine as well as 
for the table. 
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UNI BLANC, DuH. 

Vitis /ertiSismia, uodlaxd, eUmgata, ^. 

Among other characteristics this vine differs from the pre- 
ceding by its leaves of rather round form, very rarely lobed, 
and not very dark green ; the cluster is loose, very long, com* 
posed. of round berries, which are of a greenish colour, but 
become russet next the sun and sometimes a little reddish; the 
skin is thick and the flavour of the fruit sweet without insi- 
pidity. This grape is cultivated in Provence, and is one of 
those which keep well. 

UNI ROUGE, Dra. 

Vitis uvd UmgioHf aeino rufeseenti et dulci. 

This variety is also cultivated in Provence ; the flowers^ 
^e very subject to blight, which often renders it sterile, but 
when it is productive, it yields exquisite grapes, which make 
excellent wine. There are two other kinds, which are consi* 
dered as subvarieties, and are mentioned by Garidel ; one is 
called in Provence Uni-rouge-de-Partus, and only differs from 
the above in the colour of its berries, Which are of a deeper 
red ; the .other produces berries which are harder and sweeter, 
the bunch is also smaller and more elongated, and the fniit 
does not redden until it has attained to perfect maturity. 

UNI-NOIR, DuH. 

Uni-negr^y of Provence. 

Vitis ta>d kmgiori, acmis rarisf mgro-fubeniibusy subausferis. 

This vine is cultivated in the vineyards of Provence, where 
it is knowii by the second title given above. It does not make 
much wood, and its branches are generally very short. The 
frttit does not yield very good wine. 
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PLANT E8TRANI, Duh. 

Vitis uvd perampld, flctno roiimde, tubflmOf puncUs nigris nofoto, ifc. 

The fruit of thk variety is roundt large, of nUher aa amber 
colour, marked widai small black points, and has a very sweet 
and agreeable flavour. It is pretty common m the vineyards 
of several districts in the environs of Aix, in Provence. 

LiSTAN COMMUN, Dim. 

YHk uoA tnogiufi, neMa maio-svhgfohosiSf stfbeonfifHa, dhiSy cute tmut 

This has leaves of medium size, irregularly palmated, of a 
dark green above, and covered beneath with white and close 
down. The bunch is large, formed of berries which are 
rather small, almost uniform in size, a little flattened at the 
bafie and at die top, and pretty closely set ; they are of a 
greenish white where diey are shaded, and of a rather dark 
ydlowisfa gray where exposod to the sun. This vine is ibmd 
in aiany of tbe provinces of Spain. At San-Locar, it foims 
mseteen-^iFentieths of the vineyards, and is the basis of all the 
excellest wines of that country. At Rota there are also en- 
tire vineyards composed of it« It is one of the varieties held 
in most esl^m at Malaga for making wine mad also (or eating. 
At Grenada tbey mdy cidtivate it fi>r the purpose of eating 
the fruit when fuesh. 

This vine has several sub-varieties, the two principal are, 
one with red fruit, and the othar with very black fruit. 

GROS MUSCADET, Duh.— Pb. Cat. No. 31. 

Muscat fum^. Muacadere. 

Fromenti* Muteadet. 

Maheuie. 

Vitis Apiana ; aeino rotundo etfuTtvoso. 

Two varieties of the Muscadet are found in many vineyards, 
thele gros or large, and the petit or small ; the leaf of the one 
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we are now describing is of a dark green hue on the 
upper side, and of a wbitish green beneath, but witboat 
down ; it is supported on a long petiole, divided by five 
nerves, and is slightly indented on its border with only a sin- 
gle serrature of much size, which is on the right side. The 
colour of this grape is very peculiar, being between a white 
and a rose colour ; the bunch is of moderate size, as well as 
the fruit, which is extremely sweet and luscious ; it yields well, 
and the firuit ripens early in September. I consider it one of the 
most desirable grapes for the table which ripen at that period ; 
and on account of its extreme sweetness it is a very estimable 
variety to mingle in vineyards with grapes of harsh flavour, 
or in cikses where it is desirable to render the taste of the wine 
more sweet, and to use it for the purpose of an essence grape. 
The vine is very hardy and of easy culture. 

The Petit-muscadet, which is also sometimes called Musca- 
dine or Muscadere, has leaves of smaller size, lobed and bor- 
dered with teeth that are more acute. 

\' 

TERR6 BOURRE. 

This vine I deem one of the most desirable for vineyards 
on account of its vigour and productiveness ; it seems also to 
support our seasont^ well ; the berries are purple, of oval form, 
sad of a pleasant vinous flavour, and the plant is a great 
bearer. It ripens with me about the 15th to 20th September, 
and is aUo an agreeable table grape. . 

MARVOISIN.— Pb. Cat. No. 368. 

The berries of this vine are of good size, and of a gray 
colour, the form round or a little oval, and the taste sweet 
and agreeable ; they ripen about the 15th to 20th September 
and are pleasant for eating, as well as bfing a wine grape. 

NAVARRO. 
This vine produces purple fruit of moderale size and of 
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rather oval form, which ripens with me about the 2(Hh of Sep- 
tember. It is from the department of Dordogne (France,) and 
I am not yet certain whether it is distinct from the variety 
called Navarre, (see Cat, 158) in the department of Lahdes. 

LEHRMANN.— Pr. Cat. No. 169. 

The fruit of this variety is round, and of a purple colour, 
gnd the vine is very prolific. 

EPICIER.— Pb. Cat. Nq. 190.^ 
Epider grosse espice. Large epider. 

This variety has round fruit of a purple colour, and ripens 
here from the 15th to the 20th of SepteiAber; there is a va- 
riety with smaller fruit ; both are from the department of Vienne 
in France. 

GRAY TOKAY, 

White Tokay.— Pn. Cat. No. 144. Tokai, Duh. 

Tokai gris de Hongrie, Tokai hUme, 

"* Hungarian Tokay. 

Vitis w}a parva, aeino rahmdo, mtntmo, rubescenlL 

The appellation gray^ being most appropriate as con- 
veying a more correct idea of the real appearance of the fitut, 
I have here adopted it in preference to the specific term whitCi 
by which it is most generally designated in this country. — 
Duhamel distinguishes it by the single term Tokai, thereby 
conveying the idea of its being the one so termed j^^r excel- 
lence and in preference. The leaves of this vine are rather 
deeply five lobed, and bordered with large teeth, their upper 
surface is very smooth, and the under side is covered with a 
slight whitish down. . The bunch is about three to four inches 
in length, and is formed of small berries of a rounded ovate 
form, and of a grayish red hue. The flavour is rather plea- 
sant and saccharine, and it is Used by some persons as a table 
fruit. It is this grape which is said to form the largest propor- 
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tion or bads of the vineyards in the country so celebrated for 
the excellence of the wines it produces^ 

BLUE! .TOKAY.— Pb. Cat. No. 145. 
Tokai bleu. Tokai, Haute Pyrermies. 

This is due of the most vigorous and strong^ growing vincTs 
with which I am acquainted ; it is also vety productive. The 
fruit ripens witfa^ne about the 10th of September ; the berries 
are purple, of moderate size, their taste and flavour tart and 
sparkling, with that peculiar gout which I fancied bore 'a 
strong similarity to the famed wine of that name : it is not a ' 
pleasant fruit 'for the table. I kave also had the Tokai de 
Hongrie noir to produce fruit with me the two past seasons, 
the b§rries of which afe of oval form. I have besides the 
Tokai bagnol, Tokai de Lunel, kc. 

FLAME TOKAY.— Pk. Cat. No. 147. 

Flame'CoUmred*t6kay. Rhenish. 

Lomhardy. Brick. 

The leaves of this vine are much ihore divided than most 
other sorts, and the upper surface is of a deep green hue ; 
the berries are round and of a bright red or flame colour, 
the buiiches are regularly formed, and are stated by some 
authors to attain to the weight of six or seven pounds. It is 
said to be sometimes called in England the Rhenish grape ; but 
this title and that of Tokay illy apply to it, if it came originally 
from Lombardy, as one appellation would indicate. 

There is no doubt it is synonymous with some other of the 
des(;ribed varieties cultivated in French collections, but no 
author has yet arranged its synonymy. It is possible that it 
may be the same as the Malvoisie-rouge-d'Italie ; but never 
having compared them myself, I have no means of deciding, 
and therefore barely hazard the conjecture as to that point. 
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LACHRYMA CHRISTI. 

Lacrima Chruti. Ramn (fe Yimve. 

This is the variety that produces the celebrated wine, which 
beai;^ the first tide given above. The famed vineyards which 
produce it are planted on the volcanic remains, ccimposed of 
the residaum of the lava which has for ages dowed from the 
crater of the celebrated volcano of Vesuvius, sAer having been 
decomposed by subterranean fires. I am not acquainted mtb 
the particular character of the fruit, and it is otily during the 
present year that I have been able to procure genuine vines of 
it. It is said that the vine is a native of add peculiar to 
Naples. 

A neighbour of mine has a vine Which he received^ from 
Austria under this title, that produced flniit the sonuner <^ 
1828; the berries were of a black,colour. My own vines, which 
were received from a difierent and much more direct source, 
have not yet produced fruit. 

RED MALMSEY.— Pr. Cat. No. 37. 
Mtdwritie rouged'Iudie. Xahmsie roagt du Po. 

Red Italian malmsey. 

This is a vine of most vigorous growth and fiourishing ap- 
pearance ; the frjiit is dark red, of round form and suitable 
for wine, and is also con^dered a valuable table grape. 

WHITE MALMSEY.— Pr. Cat. No. 26. 

JIfiiZtttute Hanc da Po. Merriaie ? 

This grape is white and of an oval form. It is placed 
among the wine grapes in the French collections, but I pre- 
sume will be also deemed worthy of cultivation among our 
table varieties. It hag been much used in some districts for 
making wine, and mingling. in vineyards with other varices. 
The grape described as the Malmsey muscadine, or Malvoisie 
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lousquee by Eome Knglish authors, and stated to resemble th 
Royal muscadiae, is a tot^ly diSereot fruit, and most be only 
variety of the chasselas, and quite probably may be synony 
mous. Some English authors h^ve also placed the Cioutat, o 
Parsley-leaved cha^elas, as synonymous with this, which is i 
greater error still, as there is no affinity whatever. 

JUALVASIE— Pb. Cat. No. 29*. 

This variety matures its fruit here about the 20th of Sep 
tember, which is white and of oval form^ being of lateintro 
duction, the vines produced only some weak clusters the pre 
seAt season, insufficient to decide upon its merits. It is cult! 
vated iu France mcntly as a wine grape. 

, . MALMSEY MUSCADINE. ' 

Malvmsie musqu^, 

I mentiJ^ihis separately for fear of error, but I presume i 
mil prove synonymous with some other already described 
It is said to have considerable resemblance in appearand 
to the white chasselas, but to have a smaller leaf anc 
cluster, with /ruit sweApr and more highly flavoured. Thi: 
vine is'stated to have been originally brought to France fron 
Montserrat, and to be a favourite in thevineyards about Turin 
It is a most important grape at Madeira ; and it is said that Ma- 
deira wine of fine quality cannot be made without it, it being 
the, essence or syrup grape- for Jhe wines of that island. 

LENOIR.— Pf. Cat. No. 50. 

This variety was obtained from Mr. Lenoir, who resides on 
the high hills of ihrSantee river, and is supposed to have been 
raised by him from seed, which must have been that of a fo- 
reign vine, as this is a variety of the foreign speqjes. It is oi 
very vigorous growth, and produces small black fruit which 
ripens there in July and here in August, being one of the 
earliest grapes ; die fruit is handBome, rich ia ssccbarine mat- 
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Ut, and never rots, even in that hot climate. It is not a great 
bea^r; but if it is a seedling, it may chaqge in that respect with 
age. Mr. Herbemont h&s made wine from it, whiclj resembled 
Burgundy. This gentleman.haS also in bis vineyard a grape 
he calls the Lafitte, which was brought by General Wade 
Hampton from the vineyards of Mr. Lafitte, and was then 
stated to be the variety from which the claret bearing that title 
is made. He hac also alarge white grape, which he calls Malm- 
I S^,.not knowing its real name ; it is beautiful In appqarance 

j ^ and very excellent for the tkbl^ and it also makes supe- 

Irior raisins and never rots. Another white grape of very large 
ate, which he calls, for want of the real title, Bosc, after the 
celeln^ted French professor of that name : this has not suc- 
t ceed«d as well with him as the others. Also an exquifiite grape 

that yields abundantly, and is green when npe, which was 
brought firom France by General Davy, when, be was our mi- 
nister there. He h^ another he calls Deodata, which is a 
yery rich white friiit ; it came from the Luxemboi^r^ collection 
with the one called Bosc, but the true names of both were 
lost. 
; LE MONASTEL,— MOUNASTEOU, Dun. 

, Viiia firacitiiaui; aeinumgrv,ciite ermaa,fMiimailnii,^. 

Tfae firuit of this vine is meiUocre in point of quality, as 
well as the wine which is obt^ned from it. The vine is veiy 
productive, but not of as great durabili^ as the most part of the 
vines cultivated in Provence, in cpnseqiience of which tbey 
have established a proverbialism in the district where it is cul- 
tivated, that " this fine maket the faffier laugh and the son 
toeep." I presume this description ^of Dubamel refers to die 
vine called Mounesten in my. catalogue No. 21 1, under wh^ch 
title I received it from France. 

PLANT D'OOURUEOU, Duh. 

PiarU 'd'Auriol. 
' Vitis md perffn^^ aevUt nigrit, muimb, dentil, 4^. 

The leaves of this vine are almost entirely smooth, both 
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ibove and beneath; its bunches are large ; the berries also 
large, black, and closely set. This grape should be used as 
soon as it is ripe, the delicacy of the skin not allowing it to be 
long preserved* 

L'ARAGNAN, DuH. 

Raisin de chien, Rin d^ cMn, 

Vitis twa nu^nd ; oonts MoagiSj nifrmogmf , pdtuddia^ fyc. 

The bunches produced by this vine are rather large ; the 
berries elongated, shining, and tender, with but little flavour ; 
nevertheless the wine it produces is very good. It has ac- 
quired the titles given above as synonymes, on account of 
dogs eating it in preference to others when they pass through 
..the vineyards. 

PLANT DE VENEOU, Duh. 

Vitis \xoa perampld, octnu rdundis, eamom, subdl^idia ei seroHnit^ euie croBsd. 

This variety is pretty common in the vicinity of Aix, espe- 
cially in the northern part of that district. Its fruit is late at 
maturity, and produces bunches of rather large size, with round 
whitish berries that have a thick skin. 

LE ROUSSEU, Duh. 

Vitis precia; uod ampld, actnis rvbris, magnU^ rotmdiff deniis, euU temdj ^. 



This is one of the first vines to vegetate in the spring ; the 
grapes which it produces are large, round, and of a reddish 
colour, very closely set on the cluster — they are sweet and have 
a thin skin. It attains to maturity in favorable latitudes at 
the end of September, and is one of the most estimable grapes 
both for the table and wine, but thcf delicacy of its skin ren- 
ders it necessary to gather it promptly, as it would soon rot; 
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PLANT DE SAINT GILLES, Dub.. 
Vita nniiiU!,i»(iaitBMpla, until, MjfH*,Binumi),r«lui>dit, 4<- 

This vine shoots vigorously and becomes very strong ; its 
bunches are large ; the berries black, round, and small, possess- 
ing a sweet and agreeable flavour. This variety is cultivated 
at Saint Gilles, in Languedoc, upon the river Rhone, and pro- 
duces excellent wine that will keep a long dme. 

PALOMINO COMMUN, Ddh. 
' Vitis mi meJM ; wnw nigra, maOii acti e, nMuIei, a tukfiibuidt. 

This vine diflers from the Listan-commun in its leaves, 
which are not of so dark a green on the upper side, and are 
less downy beneath ; by its smaller cluster composed also of 
smaller berries placed less closely. It is cultivated in the 
Spanish vineyards, and particularly at X^r^s, at Rota, and 
at Paxarete. 

MANYUO CASTILLAN, Dub. 
Vitia oeuHf mm ntirDlunilit, iniani nriifiiiu, itrU, lenHnii. 

This is one of the varieties cultivated in Spain, and next to 
the Ltistan-commun, its fruit is tiie most esteemed at San- 
Lucar for eating, and the clusters when suspended will keep 
a long time. The berries are nearly round, firm, and of a 
greenish colour. They distinguish in that country many eub- 
varieties of the Mantuo, one of which produces violet coloured 
berries. 

TINTILLA, DuH. 

Vilii uvSjvUaxd i miaaparBii,nbmilu,nigri>. 

. The leaves of this vine are sligbtlywrinkled, covered I)eneatb 
with white and close down, they are five lobed and bordered 
with medium indentures. The bunches are composed of 
small berries, not closely set, and very succulent, yielding a 
very black juice of a peculiarly sweet flavour, rather inapid, 
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' with a little sharpness.. It is this variety which yields the 

. famous Rota wine, known under the title of Tintilla de Rota. 
It is also employed for the purpose of giving colour to the 
must of other grapes, of which it is intended to make red 
wines ; it forms a sixth part in the Malaga wine. 



MOLLAR NOIR, Dun. 

Vitis uvd magndf adnis magnis, rotunMs^ moUissimiSf niffiiSf sapidis. 

The leaves are a little wrinkled and have a reddish hue at 
the time of expansion, and are afterwards of rather a clear 
yellowish gre6n dolour, and are covered beneath with a pro- 
fiision of white down. The bunches are pretty large, some- 
what irregular, composed of roundish and very obtuse berries, 
which are black, with a very thin and delicate skin* This 
vine, which is cultivated in' the Spanish vineyards, has also a 
sub-variety, that only differs in respect to the colour of its 
berries, which on the same cluster are black, red, reddish, and 
some quite white. It appears in this respect to resemble the 
striped Aleppo grape. 

BENADU, Dra. 

Sparif of Languedoc. 

Vitis tmd medid ; acmo suhrotundo, dwrQ^ dulci et vix sapidOf ^c. 

The leaves of this vine are somewhat rounded, very slightly 
lobed, and of a moderately dark green hue. The bunches 
are of medium size, composed of roundish berries, which are 
set very closely to each other. There is a sub-variety called 
the Gros-benadu, which is distinguished by its berries being 
half as large again with a harder skin, and with flesh that is 
more soft and insipid. 

These varieties are cultivated in Provence, and are known 
there by the name I have adopted, but in Languedoc they are 
called Iff the title given as a synonyme. 
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MOUSTARDIE, Duh.— Pb! Cat. No. 212. 
* « 

Saure^ of Languedoc. • 

Vitis tioa mcdta ; acino subrviimdOy HOtsrati ttUaceo. 

The leaf of this vme is not a very dark green^ divided into 
five deep lobes, the centre one of which is much the largest and 
most projecting. The bunch i? of medium size, composed of 
pretty large rounded berries, of k deep violet or n^rly black 
colour. The vine is very productive, and furnishes a very 
deep coloured wine. It is called by the name adopted in 



I Provence, and by the synonyme in Languedoc. 

BOURBOULENQUE, Dun. 

Frappade. 

I \iiis ubd parvdj adno sii^rotundOf rufOf dmo et didcL 

This vine, which is also cultivated in Provence, has small 

three lobed leaves, bordered with numerous teeth, which renders 

^ them almost frizzled. The bunch is small, composed of roundish 

, berries, of a reddish colour and of a firm consistence, and of 

a very sweet flavour without insipidity. I have a black variety 
in my collection, called Bourboulenque noire. 

GRE ROUGE, Dun. 

Vitis uva craasdj acini$ sabpanis, et suhrohmdUf ruAescenUbus. 

The foliage of this vine is of a delfcsute green, and the leaves 

are deeply divided into five lobes, the middle one of which is 

* far larger than the others. The bunch is thick, composed of 

berries set pretty closely to each other, which are round and of 

a reddish colour. 

Near the village of Comillon, in the French department of 
Gard, there is a vine of this kind whose trunk had attained m 
• 1824 the size of a man, and whose shoots spread out in every' 
direction on the branches of a large oak. This single vine 
has produced in one season three hundred and fifty bottles of 
a rose coloured wine of pleasant flavour. 
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ROCHELLE NOIRE, Duh.— Ph- Cat. No. 232. 

Faigneau* Vigane. 

Vitis uvd nigrOf rotundOf moUu 

The leaves of this vine have very long petioles, of a fine 
green on the upper side, white and downy beneath, divided 
into five lobes, the principal ones of which are of greater 
depth than the others, and doubly indented on their edges. 
The bunches are composed of rounded berries of a black 
colour. This vine is common in the vineyards of the west 
part of France, where it is known by the two titles given as 
synonjmaes. There is a variety called by the same name, and 
cultivated in some districts, whose berries are of oval form. 
(See Pr. Cat. No. 270.) Both kinds are in my collection. 

ROCHELLE BLANCHE, Duh.— Ph. Cat. No. 349. 

Vitis oettto aidoyrofundo moUi. 

This is a variety of the preceding, difi^ring only in the 
cofetir of its fruit, which is white. 

FOLLE BLANCHE-— Pk. Cat. No. 287. 

RoeheUe verier Duh. Saumgrum vert. 

Ewmgeat, Mealier vert, 

Vni hlanc, of Provence. Rtmmain. 

Blanc>-verdet* 

Vitis aetno rot vtufo, dhtiCy didco'-acido. 

The leaves of this variety are of a pretty dark green ou 
the upper surface, covered over with an ash coloured down 
beneath, and divided into five unequal lobes ; the bunch is of 
medium size, composed of closely set berries, which are pf 
very pleasant flavour when at perfect maturity, with a soft skin. 
The crop of this grape is in general abundant, and the wine 
produced by it is reputed to be very advantageous for the pur- 
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pose of making brandy. It is extensively cultivated in the 
vineyards of Languedoc. 

ROCHELLE BLONDE, Duh. 

YltiaattHorotiaulo,iiIbo,iJa>-iKHB. 

This appears to be merely a subvariety of the preceding ; its 
foliage differs, however, in being only three lobed and of a 
ranch paler green colour, and the fruit also presents the same 
difference, being much whiter than the former. 

TEINTURIER, Dtrn.— Pk. Cat. No. 30. 
7HtUeatt. Xoireau. 

Grot-noir. Morieu. 

Temivrm. Portugal. 

Noir iFEtpagne. RouMUbm ? 

AlieatUe. Claret, supposed erroneously. 

Mouri. The Dyer. 

VitiB acino nigro, mltmde, duruuralo, miaeit taperis, tucca nigra, labia ia^atUS. 

The leaves are divided into five lobes, which are bordered 
with deep teeth, and long before the maturity of the fruit they 
become nearly of a flesh colour ; the bunches are of irregular 
form and terminated by a truncated cone, and are composed 
of round berries of imequal sixe, which yield by expression a 
jnice of very deep colour. This grape is only cultivated in 
France for the purpose of colouring other wines, for whea 
manufactured alone, it furnishes a harsh and austere wine of 
^sagreeable taste. It is common in the vineyards of Orleans, 
and in those of Gatinois, and is also disseminated in other 
quarters, where it has received the various titles given as sy- 
nonymes. 

This grape is sometimes confused with the following, and 
by some writers the Teinturier and Alicant are named syno- 
nymously, and by others this has been called the Claret grape ; 
bat it seems agreed by the most eminent authors that I have 
perused, that this and the following are totally distinct, and St* 
Pierre, R«xi«r, Cbaptal, and Duhamel all agree that dus 
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variety yields wine fit on]y for dyers and for colom 
wines. Still it is possible that some of the misera 
wine' which is sent to this country vnder the name 
may be the produce of this grape. The fruit ripeoei 
the past season about the 15th of September. 

BLACK SPANISH— pR. Cat. No. 29. 

Negrier, Duh. fioiftontri. 

AUcant or Alicante. Raisin de Lombardie. 

Raitin d^AUcanU. Port-tmne grape. 

Orotnoird'Espagne. Large black cluster. 

Claret grape. 
VitiBUrdyerjiBpJo, arinii, Mjrfeanlttu), miiorifruj. 

This grape resembles the Teinturier, because it 
equally red, but it is far superior in quality, and it is 
from which Oporto or Port wine is made : besides til 
and the berries, are larger, and the leaves have a g 
pansion. It is known in the various districts and 
where it is cultivated by a great variety of titles, as 
synonymes indicates. In English authors it is gen 
scribed under the first and third, and the three last nai 
above. It ripens here towards the end of Septen 
there is no donbt it is. one of those to which our 
should be particularly devoted in the formation of ^ 
as port wine which is produced from it, is in such gc 
in our country, that the wine made from it here woul 
of a ready market. The American wine would also b 
ferable to the imported, as it would be unnecessary to ; 
it by such an addition of alcohol as is added by the Pt 
to ensure a saie transmission across the ocean. ^ 
wine we import contains a greater portion of alcohol 
other wine brought into our country, with the exc 
sherry and madeira, which do not greatly difierin thi 

There is another grape, called in France Gros-noi 
rente, which may possibly prove synonymous with t 
faambui^ or Frankenthaler, although ennmerated 
French lists. I have not yet tested it sufficiently to d 
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point. I have already remarked in Bpeaking of the foregoing 
variety that this is c^en confused wiUi it, and in fact the two 
are often called by the titles of each other even in tomt of the 
wine districts of France. I take this to be the variety from 
which the best claret wine is made. 

GOUAIS BLANC, Dob— Ph. Cat. No.331. 

Gouas. Bourgeois. 

Groi-blanc. l&naUet. 

Phut 'madame. Verdia Wane. 

Vitia undmnfio, tMaxd, oenM uAntimio, oBnie. 

The leaf is entire and not distinctly lobed, but is bordered 
by a large festoon with irregnlar teeth ; the petiole is some- 
what slender, and of a grayish colour. The bunch is of me- 
dium site, formed of pretty large berries of a whitish green 
colour, having a little resemblance to those of the white fron- 
tignac or muscat btanc, but less closely set on the buncb.— 
This grape is known by a variety of names, the prindpal ones 
of which I have enumerated. It ripens about the nuddle >£ 
September in Utis latitude. 

BLACK GAMET.— P«. Cat. No. 32. 

Garnet nmr. Chambonat. 

Garni noir, Duh. SawnorHle. 

Vitis mA mcdid, acinonigriconf e. 

This grape yields almost universally very abundant crops. 
In certain districts of France and in particular expositions, it 
enters largely into the composition of the best wines. In 
other places the cultivators extirpate it from their plantatiom. 
£very point in this variety denotes a vigorous v^^etation ; 
its leaf is thick, of a dark green hue, bordered' with larg« fes- 
toons whose edges are irregularly indented, but not divided 
into distinct lobes. It ripens here before or about the middle 
of September, is excMiogly hardy, and o( the easiest cul- 
ture. 
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GOUAIS NOIR.— Pb. Cat. No. 64. 

Petit gam^^ Duh. Noir. 

Gueuche noire. Verreau. 

Vitis uod medid^ suUaxd^ adnU vix diticUmttiugerrims. 

m 

This grape is known in the different districts of France by 
the various titles given above ; it resembles in the form of the 
bmich and of the berries the Morillon of Burgundy, but it 
has neither the same flavour nor same sweetness^ and it is of 
much blacker colour. 

MANSARD, Duh. 
LeDamoitr, Le Grcaidnoir. 

i 

LeVertgris. 
Vitis uod ampldt pyramidatd^ aeino nugcri, nigrie0nte. 

The leaf of this variety is large, thick, of a deep green, and 
bordered with slight indentures in comparison to its size ; the 
bunches are very large and of a pretty regular pyramidal form, 
and it is not uncommon for them to attain to nine or ten inches 
in length, and to four or five in breadth at the base ; the ber-^ 
Ties are large and set moderately close. 

MARLEAU,DuH. 

Le Languedoc. Le Troyen, 

Le Coq. L^Ardonnet. 

Le Cdhors, Le Bahac. 

Vitis wd stMaxd, aHms ti%m, quasi wUosihaerieeis. 

This grape is of a beautiful velvetty black colour, and the 
berries are set moderately close on the cluster ; the leaf is lobed, 
and is remarkable for the delicacy and irregularity of the in- 
dentures on its edges. Its shoots denote a great deal of vigour 
both by the size of the wood, and by that of the eyes or joints* 
It is known by a great number of appellations in France, as the 
list of synonymes given above denotes. 
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LOUXTENDRE PECOUE, Dra. 
Raisin a grappes moUes. 
Vitifl wd medioari el <Mongd; aetnu rotwUUsj fmnuHs, Aifei&itf, ^, 

The bunches of this vine are of oblong form and not very 
large, the berries are small, and round, and have an agree- 
able flavour ; the skin is thin and dotted with reddish points ; 
the peduncle which supports the cluster is rather soft than 
woody, and it is from this circumstance it has received its titles* 

HBOUREN— TIBOULEN, Dra.— Pr. Cat. No. 240, 
AnHboulen. 

Thifl uvd mimUdf aeinis medioerihus, nigriSy rotundis et rmis, cuU crassd, ^, 

This. vine derives its name from that part of Provence, 
where it is the most particularly cultivated, which is Antibes, 
at Marseilles. Its fruit, which is one of the earliest among the 
black and red varieties of grapes, is very sweet. It yields a 
wine slightly coloured, very saccharine, and which becomes 
sparkling by keeping, but requires a great deal of attention to 
preserve it. This variety would be very productive, if the 
blossoms were not subject to the blight or coidure. The berries 
which mature are very distant from each other on the bunch, 
which renders its culture but of little profit. The wine it pro- 
duces scarcely ever enters into the commercial sales, as it will 
not.bear transportation ; the proprietors of French vineyards 
therefore who make it with care, keep it for their own use. 

PLANT DE RAGUSE, Dra. 
Ragusa grape, 

Yitifl mimda; u»d parvd ; adnis tdbido subfidvis, rotundiSy ^. 

This vine, which is very remarkable on account of its long 
bunches, was brought from Ragusa to Marseilles, by M. 
D'Hercul6s. An exceUent pale wine is made from it in France, 
which has much reputation and is sought after even by foreigner s 
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PLANT SARDOU.— Dra. 

> 

Vitis acinU aUndU, magnis, subrotundiSf et dentis, euU temd, 4^. 

This is supposed to have been introduced to France from 
the island of Sardinia ; the berries are whitish, round and rather | 

Iarge« and very closely set on the cluster. In favourable % 

climates it ripens from the fifteenth to the twentieth of Sep- 
tember. The delicacy of its skin renders it subject to rot. 

LE GOMBERT, Duh. i 

Vitis aeinis aUridis, suJbfinMa et diidbus, cute croud, 4*^. 

The branches or shoots of this vine have their joints very 
near to each other, and are of a reddish colour. The fruit 
is white, and of an amber hue on the sunny side, and has a \ 

pleasant taste. ) 

i 

LE RIN BRUN, Dith. t 



Vitis acino nigra, rottmdo, tnoiU. 

This vine throws out a great deal of wood, and the joints 
are very near each other. The grape is black, round, and 
soft, and is subject to detach itself easily from the bunch as it 
approaches maturity, which arises from the delicacy of its skin^ 
which is but slightly attached to the peduncle. 

RAISIN BARBAROUX, Dun. 
Raisin Chrec. 
Vitis uvd perampld } aeinis rufeseeiUtInu maximis, rotundiSf ^c»] 

This grape, which ripens in warm climates at the end of 
August, and here about the middle of September, is equally 
good for wine as for the table^ but it will not keep long and 
easily rots. 

BROWN, OB CHOCOLATE COLOURED— Pb. Cat. No. 8. 
This was received from France about thirty years since ^ 
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the vine is of very vigorous growth, and a great bearer, 
. and seems to suit our climate well, and to be very hardy ; the 

r fruit is oval, of a sprightly flavour, and the bunches large and 

shouldered ; it is an excellent wine grape, but in this vicinity 
ripens late, the period of maturity being at the end of Septem*- 
ber. Dr. Vandevere of this island, whose zeal in the vine 
culture is well known, has had some extremely large bunches 
of fruit from vines of this kind. 

VERDILHIO.— Pb. Cat. No. 110. 
Verddho. — Loim. Hobt. Soc. Cat. 

« 

This is well known to be the grape which gives strength 
dndbody to the wines of Madeira, and is generally considered 
the best wine grape of that island. It may riather, in point of 
ripening, be considered an early fruit. I received this, the 
Nigrinho, the Tinta, and the Violet from a wine house of high 
repute in Madeira, and they stated to me, that these were the 
finest grapes known there for the making of wines. 

VIOLET MADEIRA.— Pe. Cat. No. 108. 

This vine, which I received cBrect from Madeira, is one of 
the most hardy I know of. It has withstood our severest win- 
ters unprotected and uninjured. It is also very productive, and 
the fruit is of a pleasant vinous flavour. 

This vine also suits the climate weU in this vicinity, and 
flourishes exceedingly in aU seasons. I have never seen any 
appearance of unthrifliness, or of inclination to mildew. I 
consider it as a most valuable grape for vineyards, and I doubt 
not it is one of those which form the basis of the fine vineyards 
of Madeira. 

Thomas McCall, Esq. of Georgia, stated to me that a vine 
which he received from me of this kind, made a shoot in one 
se^on eighteen feet long fifteen feet of which was perfect 
wood and the remainder immature. He also stated to me that 
he considered it a beautiful fruit, and that he deems it a superior 
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wme grape. In the season of 1828, the first year his vine 
was of any size, it produced a second crop, one of the bunches 
of which was nearly ripe when the frost came. 

UNTA.— Pb. Cat. No. 112. 
Negramole. Negra molle. 

The fruit of this vine is rathe^r oval and of a purple colour, 
the taste and flavour pleasant and sparkling. It ripens here 
3ibout the 20th of September, and is consequently one of 
those which succeed well; the bunches are shouldered and 
divided ; the leaves five lobed and indented on their borders 
and downy on the under side — ^they also become tinted with 
purple as the grapes advai^ce to maturity. I consider it as 
different from the Teinturier of France, although some writers 
have supposed it the same. I received a number of the vines 
direct from Madeira, and have them now in full bearing in my 
vineyard. This is the principal grape of which the far-famed 
Tinta Madeira wine is made, which commands a higher price 
than the kind in general use, and I think it one of those 
which may be relied on for success in vineyards formed in this 
latitude ; and in fact, so far as my experience has tested them, 
the vines of Madeira seem particularly adapted to our cli- 
mate, and I do not recollect a failure of any of them. It 
would therefore without doubt be of great advantage to ob- 
tain 'all the fine varieties from that island, as there are pro- 
bably many which we do not yet possess. 

BLACK MADEIRA. 

This grape I received direct from Madeira; it produces 
abundantly, and is one of those that agree best with our cli- 
mate ; the fruit i^ very juicy and of a pleasant flavour, and 
seems wdl calculated bodi for wine and the table ; it ripens in 
August. This vine I have found to be so nearly allied to the 
Meunier as to present no specific distinction, and I only men- 
tion it here to give place to the remark, that having received 
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it from that island, seems to prove that this grape is also one 
of the varieties which, united, produce die Madeira wine. 

PURPLE MADEIRA.— Pb. Cat. No. 109. 

This is a small pale purple grape, loosely set on long 
bunches ; they have a vinous perfume and flavour when ripe, 
but the taste is not pleasant, and they are not suitable for the 
table. 

HERBEMONT'S MADEIRA.— Pr. Cat. No. 113. 

This is an excellent grape either for the table or for wine ; 
the latter has been sold in South Carolina for two dollars per 
gallon before it was five months old. The vine is vigorous 
and an abundant bearer ; it is remarkable on account of die 
young branches having white spots on them, as if a white pel* 
lick had been partly peeled off. 

I received this variety from our distinguished fellow-country- 
man, N. Herbemont, Esq. of South Carolina, who has given 
us such elaborate and interesting communications rehlive to 
his experiments in the vine culture. He states that he has not 
been able precisely to trace its origin ; but supposing it from 
some circumstances to have come from Madeira, he has called 
it by that name until the true one is ascertained. The excel- 
lent wine made from this grape is called " Palmjrra,'^ by Mr. 
Herbemont, being the name of his plantation, where profoabty 
the first wine was made from it in this countrv. 

WARRENTON.— pR. Cat. No. 36. 

This grape I also received from T. McCall, Esq. of Georpa, 
who informed me that it was originally obtained from Madeira* 
The foliage is of a light green colour ; the juice of the grapes 



u white, and although the fruit has no peculiarity in. its taste, 
still the wine is of an exquisite nut flavour, similar to that of 
a fine hiccory nut, a circumstance which proves that the Snr 
vour of the wine does not alwavs follow that of the fruit. It 
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tipem ks fruit in Georgia horn the 10th to the 25th €ff August ; 
tiie herrieff aure round, 6{ moderate size, and nearly black, and 
are set pretty close oti the bimcbes, which weigh dbovA fire 
ounces each. The wine becomes of an amber colour, is less 
strong than Madeira, (doubtless because that has so much 
brandy mixed with it) and is of exquisite flavour. 
. Mr. Mc Call says that he deems it a very valuable variety 
for wine ; and his knowledge and general intelligence on the 
grape cvlture are too well known not to be highly appreciated. 
It obtained its present name from its being cultivated in War- 
ren county, Georgia. 

ADLUM'S MAD£iRA.~PR. Cat. No. 114. 

This, Mr. Adlum states, he obtained for the true Madeira 
grape, a tide which has been often inadvertently applied, and 
one in nowise definite, for on that island there is a great variety 
of grapes of every coloujp and quality ; this vine grows lux- 
uriantly, but is not very hardy ; the berries are dark purple, 
grow on long clusters, and are not pleasant for the table. 

HOUND VIOLET MADEIRA. 

Under this tide I have received some vines firpm my esteem* 
ed correspondent, T» McCall, Esq. of Georgia. I am not 
acquainted with the particular properties of the variety, but I 
know it must have valuable qualities, or he would not have 
sent it to me. 

MONSTROUS VIOLET. 

This vine I received from France under a title entirely er- 
roneous; I have, therefore, adopted the above name, not 
knowing the true one. It is of very vigorous growth, form- 
ing very large and strong shoots ; the berries are of very 
lai'ge ^he and round ; greenish white until they attain towards 
the period of maturity, when they change to a light violet 
colour. Their appearance would induce the expectation of 
their being a fine table fruit, but they are, in fact, quite the 
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contnry, being harsh and anitere in taste, and of no uw OL- 
cept for wine. It u a gnpe of sach marked character, that 
I think its troe name may be soon digcovered. 

LTVERDUN BON VIN.— Pa. Cat. No. 127. 
Vnerdm. L'^rid notr. 

Lnerdim ^ Vogei. 

This grape, a native of Tverdon, Canton of Bern, Swit- 
lerland, flourishes in the most onfavonrable sitnations as to 
mil and exposnre. It is extensively cultivated in the north of 
Ae department of Mease, (France) lat. 49 deg. 30 min. and 
also in the department of Meorthe. Even tm the north side 
of lulls, where no other gr^ie will succeed, it is said to pro- 
dace abundantly in seasons when other kinds are blighted. 
The berries are of a dark porple or black, of oval form, and 
of an agreeable flavour, and about the uce of the Borgnndy. 
Its wine is ciHisidered o£ a secondary qnali^, but is far supe- 
rior to the harsh Spanish wines which are so much used here. 
I have had this grape nnder culture fw nx years, and have 
foand it to be wiy banfy ; indeed, I have ne^ir protected it, 
and it has been invariably nninjored. 1 consider this grape, 
and die other vines from Switsnland, and those frmn die vici- 
i^ of Menti, lat. 50 deg. 10 min. where the Rbaiisfa wines 
arr nade, as decidedly the best to be cultivated in the eastov 
states for the purpose of making wine. As for indulging the 
expectMion, that the grapes of the somfa of France and Italy 
will ioorish to the ooith cl New-Tork, h is sacrificing the 
pt^MSt deductions of reason to an ephemeral indulgence of 



RED SW|3S.-i^ Cat, No. 136. 

'rtus grape 1 recci^^ fron (he vidiuty of L^isanne, in gwji- 
•«*w»d. It is represented as a veiy good wine grape, ripen- 
ing e«ri>. and >>Uing in that coautry gnat and regnfair 
I'wps in itnfa^-ourabki s' 
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BLUE CARTAGER, Gibbb.— Pk. Cat. No. 116. 

This is a wine grape received from Vieiuia by Col. Gibbs, 
of this ieland, to whose politeness I am indebted for this 
as well as many other varieties received by him from the same 
quarter, to which I have added his cognomen. It is said to 
;^eld the best Hongarian wine, and is deemed by the gentlemaa 
above referred to as very suitable for vineyards in the western 
states. From this grape is made the Bunda or Osen wine, and 
by a particular process, the Munster tokay wine. It is of vi- 
'{orons growth, and often forms shoots of great length : the 
htit ripens about the 20th of September. 

FELDLINGER.— Pr. Cat. No. 120. 
The fruit of this celebrated Rhenish vine ripens with me 
he 20th September ; the berries are round or a little oval, 
riutish, with a slight tinge which gives them a gray appear- 
mce. It is a native of the department of Bas-Rhin, in 
Prance, and succeeds well on the borders of the Rhine. 

OLWER.— Pb. Cat. No. 139. 



This vine succeeds best in a warm exposure ; the wine made 
froD^ it has attained celehri^ in the northern departments of 
France, near the Rhine, on account of its use, being consi- 
dered a preventive against the gravel. Whether any other 
pure nine would not have quite as mnch effect in this respect, 
amateurs.will determine for themselves. It is much cultivated 
in the north of France, and I imported two thousand vines the 
last spring from the borders of the Rhine. 
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FACUN— BURGER— BOURGEIL—Pk. Cat. N^ 119. 

VAJkmmid., FaemUwc. . 

Wei99sr Burger. 

'She firuit of this vine is white, replete with sweet Juice.—- 
Tlie vine yields abundant crops, and is very extensively culti- 
vated in the vineyards on' the Rhine, where it is highly es- 
teemed. It is very hardy, of ^asy culture, and calculated to fk. 
suit this climate, and possesses the advantage of succeeding in 
strong as well as light soils. The wine is also stated to be 
perfectly fit for use the first year. * 

RED BURGER. 

Bourger 01 Burger. - VAUemand^Urmge. 

Facon rouge. Bother Burger. 



is is also cahivated in the saaie vineyards as the precede 
kig, Iwt differs fit)m it in thf cotoci^ of the fhiit, which, as it» 
name dencrtes, is red. There is ano^r variety, called ^^Thad- 
Burger." 

ROTHE HINTSCHE.— Pr. Cat. No. 139. 
Hinfch, or MnUch. Rhein hinUeh. 

This has dsrk coloured fruit, which is of oval form; and in 
the Rhemdi vineyards where it is much cultivated, the crops 
yield abundance of wine. It is a hardy variety, ripening here 
in September. 

MTIT RAFSCHLING.— ftr. Cat. No. 13». 

RauscMing, le petit. Ordiehscher. 

KUine rauscJding. Kni-perl^. 

This is one of the most productive varieties of the grape, 
and is very extensively cultivated on the Rhine, where it is 
much esteemed. The fruit is white, round, about the size of 
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the Pineau, and of pleasant vinous flavour. It is one of 
those vines which are least affected by the changeableness of 
the weather, and is consequently well calculated for vineyards 
in climates subject to great variations in tlus respect. It will 
succeed in almost any soil, and jdelds wine fit to be drank the 
first year. In consequence of its great celebrity, I obtained it 
at different periods and from various persons, by whom it was 
sent me under different names^ which I have now arranged in 
the list of synonymes. 

GROS RAUSCHLING.— Pr. Cat. No. 134. 

Grand rauscMing. RauscMing, le grand. 

Grosser rauscMing. 

This IS 01^ of the vines most extensively cultivated in this 
Bhenish vineyards, and particularly those of the northern part 
of France bordering on the Rhine* It is very hardy and of 
easy culture, grows vigorously, and yields large crops and 
abundance of wine. It is one of those best suited for vineyards 
in this latitude. 

VICANE.--PB. Cat. No. 311. 
Vieame. 

The berries of tibis vine are white and of oval form. It is 
a native of the French /department of Charente-inferieure, and 
is extensively cultivated in the French vineyards situated near 
the Rhine. 

RIESSLING.— Pr. Cat. No. 137. 

ClaireUe de Limoux. Kleiner riessUng. 

Petit riessling, BiscMing. 

This is also one of the varieties which form the mqjor part 
<^ die vineyards in the north of France on the Rhine, and 
i$ cultivi^ted alio near Limoux, in the department of Aude ; 
the finiitis white, ike vine v«fy4iardy, of eaqr cnltufe, and il i$ 
one of diose that succeed the best among the kinds Iba4 basre 
been introduced to thus vicinity* 
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RIESSLING, LE GRAND.— Ph. Cat. No. 138. 
Grosser riessUng. « 

This is a variety of the same class as the preceding ; the 
fruit is of larger size, and the vine is cultivated in the Rhenish 
vineyards with the former, but I believe it is not as much es- 
teemed. 

The information that has been given in regard to the ten 
celebrated Rhenish varieties last described, has been derived 
from the highest possible source, b^ng communicated to me 
by the proprietor of one of the most extensive vineyards on the 
Rhine, whose culture has been eminently successful, in con- 
sequence of the very judicious selections he has made in res- 
pect to the varieties of vines. It is therefore with the fullest 
confidence that I recommend them to my fellow-citizens, as 
calculated to succeed for vineyards in this latitude, and pro^- 
bably still further north. In addition to these, my Rhenish 
fnend states that the Morillon, or Pineau noir, the Pineau blanc, 
Pineau gris, and Auveras rouge clair, succeed admirably in 
the Rhenish vineyards, and with the ten foregoing varieties, 
form the basis of the fine vineyards of that section of country. 

I have at least given a pretty strong proof of my firm opin- 
ion of the success of these fine varieties in our country, having 
imported the last spring above thirty thousand vines, of these 
lunds alone, which are now in my nurseries. 

WHITE CONSTANTIA. 

Under this* name I have a vine received from P^aris, which 
has produced excellent firuit. The berries are white, of oval 
form, the flavour and taste resembling the chasselas. It grows 
vigorously, and bears well. Thomas McCall, Esq. of Georgia, 
to whom I sent a vine, pronounces it a beautifiil fruit. I do 
not consider the name above sMed as its true title, and there- 
fore, although the finit is excellent, I omitted it in my cata- 
logue. The true nsune will probably be discovered by com^ 
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paring it with the other varieties in my vineyard, as «ooo a<^ 
they all produce their fruit. 

VIOLET CALABRIAN. 

» 

Under this name I also received a vine from Paris, which I 
have omitted in my catalogue for the $ame reason 9^s the pre* 
ceding one* The fruit, however, being good, I on that ac- 
count notice it here. The berries are large, of pleasant flavour, 
violet colour, and they ripen during the month of September. 

BORDEAUX PURPLE. 

I have omitted this vine in my last catalogue from a si^)po- 
sition that it was probably a synonyme. It was imported about 
ten years since by Miles Smithy Esq. of New-Brunswick, (N. J.) 
from Bordeaux. Some of the scions were presented to me, 
and they produced a dark purple grape, of pleasant vinous 
flavour, arriving at maturity early in September, and for want 
of the real name, I gave them the title at the head of this 
article. The vine is hardy, and the fruit bears a great affinity 
to the Pinean family. 

ELLIOT'S LARGE WHITE. 

Mr. Smith, of Burlington, (N. J.) places this among the 
foreign grapes, and so I have always considered it, but in a 
description recently received, it is stated to be a native vine. 
I think there must be some mistake in this latter supposition, 
and perhaps the vine is.not the genuine kind. I have not my- 
self seen the fruit, but it produced fruit with a correspondent in 
Salem, Massachusetts, the present season, which, however, 
owing to some cause, did not come to maturity. 
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HOHBKOLATDKS OF ORAPE8. 



GRAPES CULTIVATED IN THE CRIMEA. 

Ertraeltdfrom trtntU thnmgh Iht lotithem proviitcu i^lhe Rustian Em- 
firt. By P. S. Pallai, Coutuellpr of State la tht Emperor cf ittuiio. 

Skira-Ityum, a large mellow fruit of aa oval form and deep 
green cast when reared in a moist soil,' but approaching to 
white in dry situations ; it hasan uncommonly thin skin, and 
yields a great deal of juice ; this grape matures sooner and is 
more productive than any other of the Crimean vines, it is used 
for wine and is a pleasant table grape, it corresponds with the 
Aspirant or Verdal of the French, and the Griine Junker of 
the Germans. 

The Kakura-Iiyum, is, for the excellence of its juice, the 
most distinguished grape of all Crira-Tartary, to which and 
the three succeeding species, the wines of Sudagh and Koos, 
are chiefly indebted for their superiority ; the cluster^ ajre large 
and rather loose, the berries are oval, mellow, and very sweet, 
of a yellow or greenish hue, with a bloom of pearly white ; it 
has some resemblance to the Riessling of the Germans. 

the berries are small, of a yellowish pearly 
skin, and uncommonly sweet. 

resembles the great Riessling of die Germans, 
Iters, and moderately large berries of a round 
peckled brown colour, they have a strong mus- 
cadel flavour end are as sweet as honey. 

Shabash, this vine grows very strong, with short joints of a 
reddish brown colour, it grows rapidly and bears a profosion 
of gri4>es, the berries are sometimes as large as a crow's egg, 
of a greenish colour with a white bloom, thin skin, and when 
housed in October, will keep till February, and by keeping 
acquire additional sweetness. 
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Khadyi«rBarmak,or Ladjfx Finger, this vine grows strong 
with short joints, the clusters are large, the berries are white 
and formed tike the last joint of the little finger ; ripen early ; 
the flesh is firm and very sweet. 

Araahhi, or Goai'g Teata, the finest and richest of all the 
Crimean grapes for table use, the clusters are frequently twd 
spans long, the berries are the thickness of a lai^ finger, and 
upwards of an inch and a half in length, tapering towards the 
end, though obtuse ; they are of a greenish yellow colour, the 
flesh IS firm and adheres to the skin, the wood is strong with 
short joints, the old stocks stand erect like trees, the fhiit may 
be preserved to a late period of winter. 

The Balaban-Skahask, or Great Shabatk, is perhaps the 
largest grape growing in the world, the wood is strong with 
short joiDtB, the clusters are not very large, (he berries hang 
closely together of a perfectly globular form, and are eqnal in 
ate to the KngUsh walnut or Madeira nut ; the flesh is firm, of 
a pale greenish yellow, covered with a chalky white bloom, 
the taste though radier watery is sweet and pleasant, the trunk 
frequently attains the size of a man's thigh. 

TTie KinruH-Mitk-Isyum, or AQmra, is a rauscadel grape of 
a beautifiil coral red, strong growth and long twigs, the under 
side of the leaves is marked with strong red veins and a very 
fine downy velvet, the berries are round and of an agreeable 
muEcadel flavour. 

The Ama, a vine with lofty branches, is much cultivated in 
the Crimea, and is used in making the wines of Sudagh and 
Koos, and along the whole southern coast ; of all the vines, it 
produces the tallest and strongest stems, the branches of which 
are trained to poles and frequently climb above the trees, its 
leaves are large and cojwse to the touch, of a dark green colour, 
the under side has a velvet-like roughness, the clusters are 
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, Jai^ and weigh several pounds, the berries are also large and 
sf Etti oval form, of a dark brown colour with a bludsh bloom. 

Tanagot, a luxuriant species of vine with a large stem and 
braijcbes, and produces fruit in great abundance ; the clusters 
frequently weigh from six to ten pounds, the berries are round 
and of a brownish red colour, the skin is tiiin, the fruit though 
watery, is of pleasant flavour and may be preserved a long 
time ; this, as welt as a large proportion of the Crimean 
grapes, has the under side of the leaves downy. 

Pallas says, the grape is an indigenous production found- 
ing in the mouutainous parts of the Crimea. 

There is a great variety of other foreign vines, whose cha- 
racteristics being less known aaA not defined with sufficient 
accuracy, I am unable at present to give dettuls in regard to 
them with the requisite precision, and therefore am compelled 
to defer noticing them nntil they have been sufficiently tested in 
my experimental vineyard ; I will, however, at the end of the 
present work give a complete list of all I have under culture, 
in order to afford those who are desirous of an opportunity of 
obtaining information from time to time, in relation to the merits 
of any of Uie varieties, omitted at present to be described. 

Among the nnes which may be deemed objects of parti- 
cular interest and curiosi^, one maybe mentioned that is now 
flourishing in the garden of Sir Joseph Banks, which was 
obtained from a park near Berkeley, (England,) where young 
shoots are found annually springing up among the grass from 
old roots which still possess life, and which are the remains of 
an ancient vineyard. The produce of this vine will be of 
much interest, from its making known to us one <^ the kinds 
of grapes planted in British vineyards in former ages, and it 
is hoped the particulars on the subject will before long be 
made public, as the vine has probably produced fruit ere 
this. 
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AMERICAN GRAPES. 

The varieties of vines which properly come under this head 
may bie divided into several classes, arising from the peculiar 
circumstances of their origin, viz. 

Vines of original native species. 
Varieties of original native species. 
Varieties obtained by admixture of native species* 
Varieties obtained from seeds of exotic grapes. 
Varieties obtained by admixture of foreign and native va* 
rieties. 

Although some of these classes are already- numerous, 
others are yet very limited, and from the short period of time 
that has elapsed since the public attention and that of intelli- 
gent connoisseurs has been particularly drawn to the subject 
in such a manner as to elucidate the various points, and to ob- 
tain precise information, it is yet impossible to form a definite 
arrangement of all our varieties. The perfection of this de- 
sirable object must therefore remain for future labours ; but it 
is to be hoped an end so desirable will not be lost sight of by 
the amateurs of the vine throughout our country, and that 
each will, by developing the various points which fall within 
his notice, contribute his mite towards a perfect arrangement 
of the various classes, a precise nomenclature, and a know- 
ledge pf the peculiar qualities of the respective kinds. 

ISABELLA.— I^R. Cat. No. 385« 
Gibbs* grape. 

Vkia UAnueOf d. Isdb^. 

This gi'ape is said to be a native of South Carolina, and 
was introduced to this state by Mrs. Isabella Gibbs, the lady 
of George Gibbs, Esq. of St. Augustine, who then resided at 
Brooklyn, Long Island, and in honour of that lady has been 
called Isabella Grape. It is a dark purple fruit, of a lai^ size, 
oval form, and juicy , and equals some oMie secondary European 
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grapes ; and for vigour of growth, and an abundant yield, 
exceeds any other yet cultivated in this country^ and requires 
no protection during the winter season. General Joseph 
Swift informed me, that a single vine in his garden produced 
above eight bushels during several successive seasons. In 
some instances vines have been stated to have produced a still 
greater quantity, and large vines of this kind, producing as- 
tomshing crops, are now to be met with in various parts of our 
country. There is no grape which Will yield a greater quan- 
tity on a given space, or that can be made more lucrative in 
cultivation for market than this kind. 

It also promises to take an important stand in thi& 
country for the purpose of making wine, as it possesses the 
requisites to insure success in making wine of a fair quality, 
or for making brandy equal to that of France. I have made 
wine from it of excellent quality, and which has met the ap- 
probation of some of the most accurate judges in our country«^ 
Indeed, this grape, of which but a single vine existed in any 
garden in 1816, and which I, at that time, m,et with in the 
possession of the genUeman before mentioned, and deemed 
worthy of notice and a name, has now become disseminated 
to the remotest parts of the Union, and has been sent to a 
number of the countries of Europe, and to Madeira, &lc. ; and 
although it has never been offered to the public as on an equa- 
lity with the highly, cultivated and . delicious table grapes of 
France, still it offers to any one who chooses to plant it, a 
plentiful crop of pleasant fruit, without requiring from him 
the least care, or needing in winter the least protection, how- 
ever cold may be its situation. I have also ascertained that 
the bunches may be dried, as raisins, with the greatest facility, 
and that they may be preserved in dry sand, sawdust, or any 
other similar substance, for many months, in the most perfect 
state. 

In regard to pruning, which to a certain degree is advanta- 
geous with all vines, it has been remarked in relation to this, 
that if the vines are much trimmed at the summer pruning, the 
fruit is very apt to rot and fall of. 
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A peculiarity exists with regard to several of our native 
varieties, which is particularly exemplified in the Isabella ; it is 
that of being twice-bearing, or of producing a second crop of 
fruit on the shoots of the same year, which is frequently the 
case with this vine ; but the grapes seldom attain to maturity, 
unless in a season when the autumnal frosts are long protracted. 

WHITE SCUPPERNONG.— Pb. Cat. No. 398. 

Scup^pemong, Roanoke. 

American muacadine. Hickman graipe, 

Vitis rolttn42»/bKa, — ^Pursh. 

The most perfect at^count of this grape that I recollect to 
have seeu) is from the pen of James G. Hall, Esq. of Curri- 
tuck, North Carolina, and published in Vol. IX. No. 18, of 
the American Farmer ; and as this grape is more particularly 
cultivated in that region of country, I give some remarks, ex- 
tracted from his communication, in preference to my own. — 
This grape (he states) is a native of the north-eastern part of 
North Carolina, and grows spontaneously on Roanoke Island 
and its vicinity, and formerly was called the Roanoke Grape; 
but, as its excellence as a wine grape was first tested at Scup- 
pernong, the grape has obtained that name abroad. The par- 
ticular excellence of it is the richness of the grape, and the 
longevity and hardiness of the vine. The vines in North 
Carolina are never pruned, and receive little attention other-* 
wise. If they were pruned, and properly attended to, he con- 
siders that a far greater abundance of fruit would be produced. 
The grape is round, white, very sweet, and of a good size ; 
the latter circumstance depending much on the vigour of the 
vine. They are pleasant for the table, and contain a large 
quantity of saccharine matter, so happily united with the acids 
of the fruit, as to render them finely flavoured for the palate 
and highly prized for wine. It is the opinbp of many intelli- 
gent persons, that the Scuppemong, or Roanoke wine, has a 
richness and a peculiarly fine flavour unknown in the foreign 
wines which reach this country. 
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The shoots of this vine are very peculiar on account of the 
grayish appearance of the bark, and for their delicacy and 
smallness ; but they are produced in such profusion, and are so 
thickly covered with foliage, that where the vine is left without 
pruning, the fruit is almost totally obscured from the sun. The 
leaves are smooth^ light green, and very shining^ not lobed but 
regularly indented ; they are small compared with those of 
most other vines, seldom exceeding two and a half to three 
inches in the greatest diameter, and in fact it may be said that 
the whole aspect of the plant is of a peculiar character, bear- 
ing no resemblance to any other species. The blossoms ex- 
pand in June, and later than those of any other vine I am ac- 
quainted with ; the berries, which ripened with me the past 
season for the first time, were as round as a bullet, of a light 
green hue even when at full maturity, and of the size of the 
largest chasselas ; the skin is very tough and rather thick ; the 
seeds green ; the juice is abundant, very sweet and pleasant, 
and of peculiar flavour, and when ripe entirely free from any 
pulp. It is a pleasant fruit for the table, and judging from 
the skin, I should suppose it could be kept a long time in per- 
fection for eating. The clusters are never large, but very 
numerous ; the berries are very loosely and separately set, 
which greatly aids their perfect maturity. The' fruit did not 
fully ripen with me the past season until the 1 5th of October, 
but the vines had been left without pruning, and the clusters 
were hidden from the sun. I think by judicious pruning, and 
by training the branches separately, so that the fruit would 
be more exposed, it would ripen much sooner. 

This vine may be readily distinguished from the black va- 
riety by the colour of the tendrils, which are green. All its 
advantages considered, it promises, at no distant day, to form 
the basis of innumerable vineyards in diflferent sections of the 
country. I have not, however, hitherto considered it as suit- 
able for this latitude ; but I am now fully convinced that it 
may be cultivated here also with success, though I scarcely think 
it would ripen its fruit sufficiently early much further to the 
north. 
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Sodie persons have claimed both this and the Isabella as 
foreign varieties ; hereafter perhaps we shall hear of foreigners 
claiming our lakes and our mountains, which they might do 
with quite as much justice. 

It is a dioecious species, and in order to obtain crops it is 
necessary to have vines of both sexes ; from inattention to 
pursuing this course, many persons have failed in obtaining 
fruit, and have therefore assierted that their vines were barren 
without taking sufficient pains to examine into the cause. 

I have received from a Virginian correspondent, the foDow- 
ing descriptive remarks concerning a vine in his possession, 
and as they evidently refer to this variety, I give them here : 

" The wood is smooth and remarkably hard, rarely exhibit- 
ing that shaggy appearance of the bark usual with most other 
vines ; the bark of the old wood is of a light iron colour, 
that of the young wood is of a brighter hue, marked with 
small specks of grayish white ; the leaf is finely indented or 
serrated, and highly glazed both above and below ; it is 
tough and durable, remaining attached to the stem until the 
hardest frosts. The berry is of a greenish white colour^ the 
skin of a satin like texture, varied by minute chocolate 
coloured dots. It is pulpy, but easily dissolves in the mouthy 
and is of a honey-like sweetness and musky flavour and scent. 
The berries are congregated in bunches of from two to six 
Meach, the weight of the largest being eighty grains and the 
smallest forty grains*^ The vine is a great grower and abun- 
dant bearer ; its flowers have no odour ; and it ripens its fruit 
here (Virginia) the last week in September. The fruit difiers 
from the Black Scuppernong only in respect to colour." 
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GREEN SCUPPERNONG. 

Green muscadine. WUd green muscadine 

Yiisa rotundifoliOf var. 

This was sent me from the interior of the state of Georgia^ 
it may prove to be different from the white variety, but it is 
quite probable also it may be synonymous with it, as the fruit 
of that is of a greenish hue. 

BLACK SCUPPERNONG.— Ph. Cat. No- 399. 

Purple scuppemong ? BuU grape* 

Red scuppemong ? Bullet grape. 

Muscadine. BuUus. 

Btdlace* 

Vitis rotundifaUa, v, nigriL — Michaus. — Pursh. — ^Torey. 

I have not seen the fruit of this vine ; but as it is produced 
from the seeds of the other in far the greater proportion, it 
may justly be considered as the primitive species, and the 
fruit no doubt is of the same form and possesses the same qua- 
lities, with the exception of the colour, which is dark red or 
purple, and in some cases black. The tendrils being purple 
easily distinguish it, without seeing the fruit ; the foliage is 
also of a darker hue and the leaves much less in size than the 
white variety, but resemble it in other respects. I think it 
quite probable that there are several distinct varieties of the 
Scuppernong with coloured fruit, as the descriptions of different 
persons vary as to the colour. In North Carolina the purple 
or dark variety is by some people preferred to the white, and 
is far more generally cultivated there, being that from which 
the wine is mostly made. The greatest weight of any berry 
of either of these varieties that I have seen noticed, was of one 
produced at Washington city, which weighed 82 grains ; but 
it is probable that berries of greater weight have been pro- 
duced in its native state and elsewhere. 
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The wood of the different varieties of the Scuppernoi^ is 
very hard, which is doubtless the cause why they do not grow 
as readily from cuttings as the generality of other vines ; for in 
most instances those who have pursued this course of culture 
have met with a total failure. From this circumstance the 
plants are itiore scarce in the nurseries than other native kinds. 
The vines of this species spread their branches to a great extent ; 
and I have been informed by a gentleman residing near New- 

bem, North Carolina, that those cultivated in that vicinity, are 

♦ 

planted thirty feet from each other. As the flowers of this 
species expand nearer the period at which European vines pro- 
duce their flowers than is the case with our natives generally, 
it offers great advantages for obtaining hybrid varieties by 
admixture of the pollen. 

There is one remark in respect to seedlings obtained from 
this grape that I can make from experience as well as from 
the statements of others, which is, that one plant only in 
about fifteen or twenty will be of the white variety. 

In regard to the Bullace, which is a synonymous title for 
this grape, but which I think is often applied equally to the 
other varieties of this species, a lady correspondent at Che- 
raw, South Carolina, makes the following remark : — " There 
is one kind of Bullace which I formerly cultivated and thought 
a delightful fruit. The vine is about twenty miles distant 
from this place, and from neglect the fruit has become small 
and is not yet ripe (Sept. 4th.)" 

AMERICAN BLACK MUSCADINE, 

Purple muscadine. Muscadine. 

Wild mMScadine, Bullace. 

Butti and Bullet grape. 

Vitis retundtfoUOf var. 

This vine is a variety of the same species as the preceding, 
but nbt of equal quality. It and the succeeding variety are 
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f^eq/ientiy met widi in Virginia, but the natural locality of the 
preceding one is further to the south. This is by some con- 
sidered a tolerable fruit, and contains much more saccharine 
matter than the Sloe, which is probably the original species ; 
the berries are black, and a correspondent states that they 
are marked here and there with white specks, which are not 
observable in the Sloe variety. 

SLOE GRAPE, 

Vitia Totundifoliaj var. 

This vine, which is probably the original whence the im- 
proved varieties of its race have emanated, is inferior to all the 
others enumerated. The fruit is sour and scarcely eatable, and 
of a dark purple or black colour. Dr. Norton remarks to me 
that this and the preceding variety are to the White and Black 
Scuppemong of Carolina, what the Hughes' crab apple is to 
the Golden pippin. I have two varieties which differ in respect 
to size. 

BLACK OVAL MUSCADINE. 

Vitis rotundyiolia^ v, cfvata, 

i 

This I received from a friend in Georgia. It is no doubt 
a variety of the native muscadine, and will be interesting on 
account of the form of the fruit, as so few of our native vines 
produce oval berries. I have also received a vine under the 
same name from Tennessee. 

TENNESSEE ISLAND GRAPE. 

An intelligent correspondent informs me that he thinks from 
information he has received, the vine called as above in Ten- 
nessee, will prove to be the best native grape of that state, and 
he has in consequence commenced cultivating the vines. He 
has not himself seen the fruit ; but as the tendrils of the vines 
are different ijn colour, he expects the fruit will differ also and 
prove tp be of two varieties, purple and white. This vine de- 
rives its appellation from tihe circumstance of its growing 
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wild and in great abundance on the islands in the TenniQssee 
river, and my friend has fiirnished me with the following tle-^ 
tails. The vine is stated to be naturally of dwarfish habit, a 
great bearer, and to produce fruit of good size ; the leaf re- 
sembles the Scuppernong or native Muscadine, and the stock 
that of the common small grape. He values it the more par^ 
ticularly, because no insect troubles the foliage, although other 
vines are much injured by the green caterpillar, which often 
destroys their leaves in toto. He mentions that the oval and 
round black muscadine grapes grow naturally in that state, as 
-well as some other varieties. 

I expect the vine above described will prove to be of the 
Scuppernong family, and it is quite probable it may be the 
genuine Scuppernong already described as a native of North 
Carolina, comprising the white and black varieties which are 
distinguished by their tendrils. 

ALEXANDER.— Ph. Cat. No. 372. 

Schuylkill tntiscadeL Cape of Good Hope grape. 

Spring Mill constantia. Ttzsker^s grape. 

Vitis labrusea v, Mexanderia, — Prince. 

This vine is a sure and plentiful one in its crops. It has 
been erroneously called, at the Spring Mill vineyard and at 
Philadelphia, the Constantia, or Cape of Good Hope grape, but 
is unquestionably a native of our own country, and originated 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia. It is stated to have beeii 
first found growing on the rocky hills near the Schuylkill 
river, above the upper ferry, previous to the revolutionary 
war, by a Mr. Alexander, gardener to one of the Penns» 
The berries are black when fully ripe, sweet, and of a slight 
musky flavour, but contain a pulp. Wine of a fair quality 
has been made from this grape in different sections of the 
Union ; and Mr. Adlum, of the District of Columbia, and 
a number of other gentlemen, have succeeded in making from 
it wine of qpiie a pleasant flavour. I have also in my pos^ 
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session some wine made from it several years old, which is of 
very agreeable flavour, but not equal to that I have obtained 
from some other native varieties. This vine was largely cul- 
tivated by Mr. Tasker, whence it received one of its titles. 
It seems proper here to remark, that Mr. Adlum makes a 
' distinction between the Alexander or Schuylkill muscadel, 
and the Spring Mill Constantia. The leaves, he states, are 
very similar, but a difference exists in the appearance of the 
clusters of fruit, the latter being the handsomest ; both have 
a pulp, and the Alexander has a little of the Fox grape fla- 
vour, but the Spring Mill Constantia has not any of it ; it is 
sweet, without any musky flavour. Mr. Adlum, however, 
considers both as American grapes, as they most certainly are. 
The author has cultivated them separately, so that amateurs 
might gratify themselves by contrasting the two in their expe- 
riments. 



CLIFTON'S CONSTANTU.— Pk. Cat. No. 4O6. 

Cape of Crood Hope grape, 

Vitis labruscuy var, • 

I should not enumerate this under a head distinct from the 
Alexander were it not that Mr. Adlum conceives there is some 
distinction. It is stated to have originated in the garden of 
Mr. Clifton, Philadelphia, and Mr. C. remarked that it was 
a chance seedling, unsown by any one. It was obtained from 
faim by Peter Legeaux, and extensively planted at the Spring 
Mill vineyard ; and it has been imposed on the public as the 
genuine Constantia of the Cape of Good Hope. It is some 
satisfaction to know that Americans were not concerned in 
this deception. It has the same qualities as the Alexander 
for wine, and they are generaUy cultivated and considered as 
synonymous, 'although it appears the two have been obtained ' 

from different vines which have not as yet been traced to one 
original source. 
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CATAWBA.--PR. Cat. No. 377. ( 

I 

Catawba tokay, Tokay. 

Muncy, paU red ? Red muncy ? 

Vitjfl labrusca, v, Oafatofra.— Prince. 

This is a large grape, of a lilac colour, and in some situa- 
tions, covere*d with a beautiful bloom, giving to it a blueish 
purple appearance. The berries have a slight musky taste, { 

and delicate flavour ; hang loosely on the bunches, which are of 
good size; and, in fact, they are beautiful to the eye, very 
abundant bearers, make an excellent wine, and are tolerable 
for the table. The pulp diminishes and almost disappears when 
they are left on the vine until they attain to perfect maturity. { 

The colour of the fruit is much varied according to its rela- 
tive exposition ; such as is fully exposed to the sun's rays is pur- ] 
pie, that but partially exposed is of a lilac hue, and those clus- 
ters that are completely obscured and shaded, are nearly white. I 
and the berries almost transparent; even in this latter position, { 
where of course, the maturation is retarded, the fruit is sweet, 
but is devoid of that musky flavour which is acquired by that 
portion fully exposed to the sun and heat. It is earlier in 
ripening than the Bland, and the berries and clusters are of \ 
equaland often rather larger size. 

Although this grape is sadd to be from the river Catawba, 
still there is much uncertainty on that point, as I am informed 
by Thomas M*Call, Esq. of Georgia, a gentleman now far 
advanced in years, that, in his boyhood he knew the Catawba 
from its source, to where it loses its name in that of the Wa- 
teree, and that no such grape was known there. Mr. Adlum 
states, that he procured it from the garden of Mrs. Schell, at 
Clarksburg, Montgomery county, Maryland, and that the 
family informed him it was called by this name by the late 
Mr. S. but they knew not whence he procured it. Thc^ vine 
in Mrs. S.'s garden has produced in one season, about eight 
bushels of grapes ; and eleven vines belonging to Joshua John- 
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Stone, Esq. of the same state, and which were reared from that 
of Mrs* S. have already produced about 30 bushels of fruit 
at one time. The grape called, by Mr. Adlum, Red muncy, 
and found by him wild in Maryland, and also in Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, proyed to be very similar to this kind. 
Mr. A. considers this grape '^ to be worth all others, indige- 
nous or exotic, as a wine grape," and that a greiater variety 
of wines may be made from it than from any other. 

ELSINaBURGH.— Pr. Cat. No. 380. 

Elsenhurgh, Elsenhorough. 

Blue Elsingburg, Smarts EUinghorough, 

Vitis {afrmsco, v. Elsingburgensis. — ^Prinob. 

This grape was found near the town whose name it bears, 
* in Salem county, New-Jersey, where it would probably have 
remained unregarded, had it not been brought.into notice and 
cultivation by Dr. Hulings. It is a very sweet. Juicy fruit, 
and of a blue colour ; it is very hardy, exceedingly productive, 
and promises to be valuable for wine ; the leaves assimilate to 
those of the European vines much more than those of our native 
varieties generally do, and in colour they resemble the Bland. 
The bunches are of middle size, and the berries hang loosely : 
it ripens at the same time as the Meunier, and is free from 
pulp or musky taste, and has generally but two seeds. It is 
imdoubtedly a native, all the characteristics of which it bears. 
Its wood resembles that of the Isabella; but the fruit approxi- 
mates more to the Meunier of France than any other American 
grape. 

RAISIN DE COTE.— Pr. Cat. No. 395. 

Of this grape, a native of Louisiana, there are two varie- 
ties, which are found through a vast extent of territory from 
the Attakapas to the Missouri. The variety or species most 
known^ is darii blue and round ; skin rather thick, and the 
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fruit somewhat pulpy, extremely sweet and not musky. The 
above title is one given by the French setters in that district 
of country* 

RED BLAND.— Pb. Cat. No. 374. 

BlancPs pale red. Bland^s Virginia^ 

Pawd. Blondes Madeira, 

Fowcd,* Red scuppemong, 

Bland's foK grape. Carolina 

VUU labrusca Blanda. Mazzei grape. 

Bed English grape^ I t- , . , cxr • • 

z, 7. , lot some districts of Virinma«> 

English grapci > ® 

Vitis Blanda. 
Vitis Randu — Princs. 

V 

The foliage of this vitie is of a pale green hue ; 
the bunches are shouldered or divided^ and are five or six 
inches in lengthy and sometimes more. The berries are of 
a round or oblate form, of a pale red colour, good size, juicy, 
sweet, and of very pleasant flavour* In some cases they are 
said at full maturity to become of a dark purple or red wine 
colour ; it is an agreeable table fruit, with a thin skin and little 
or no pulp, and is also a wine grape of very superior order to 
many of the varieties cultivated as such ; indeed, a person has 
but oQce to taste this grape to form hi«. decision on this point. 
It has been supposed for many years to be a native of Virginia, 
and its origin has been the subject of much discussion. A 
Virginian gentleman, whose opinion I highly respect, stated 
to me that it was. an Italian grape, and was brought from 
Italy by Mr. MaAzei, and his statements had so much weight 
with me that I almost resigned my own judgment thereto ; but 
I have now to aver that it is certainly a native, and that vines 
sent to Col. George Gribbs, of this island, firom North Caro*" 
Una, under the name of the Red scuppernong, have proved to 
be idendcally this same variety, and vines have also been rer 
^ * ceived by others from that state which have afforded th^ same 
resuk. It appears, also, that this grape wa^ cultivated jln our 
country before Mr. Mazzei visited it, and the vines he birought, 

23 
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however closely they may have resembled it, could not there- 
fore have been of this kind. 

Another fact is certain, that several native vines which I 
have received from dijflferent parts of our country, so greatly 
resemble in foliage, wood, and manner of growth the real 
Bland grape, that I strongly suspect further examination 
will identify them with it, and prove that this variety is found 
wild in more than one gtate of the Union. And even among 
those native varieties, whose fhiit essentially differs^ there 
are several whose foliage possesses the same general character- 
istics, particularly in regard to colour and form, insomuch 
that I doubt not but further investigation will class them un- 
der one head as the varieties of a single species, distinct from 
V. labruscay or form them into a group of natural hybrids. 

It appears that Colonel Bland, of Virginia, was among the 
first that brought this vine into notice and cultivation, from 
which circumstance his cognomen was attached to it at that 
time, by which title it has been most generally known since. 

The original vine is said to have been found on the eastern 
shore of Virginia, by Col. B. who presented scions of it to 
Mr. Bartram, and to the late Samuel Powel, Esq. and some 
of the persons who obtained it from the latter gave it the 
title of Powel grape after him. 

Dr. Norton, of Virginia, the gentleman previously referred 
to, and whose opinion certainly merits much weight, differs 
from me in the statements here advanced as to its origin, and 
in a recent letter makes the following remarks : — " It is hardly 
probable that this fruit should have escaped my observation if 
it was indigenous to my country, having walked so repeatedly 
through the forest lands in most quarters of the state, always 
having an eye to its productions. No such grape belongs to 
America, I assure you ; I have found grapes resembling the 
Bland on the borders of neglected ddfeids; and amongst 
the ruins of the gardens which were establishedv in the early 
settlement of the country, the Bland grape itself. The first I 
considered as a seedling of the Mazzei grape, but I have never 
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knovm it to^qual the stock whence it came* The existence of 
the last is easily accQunted for : I can but infer that superficial 
observers have furnished you with slips from one of these two 
sources." On my own part, I will only further remark, that 
in regard to the claims of its foreign origin, I think it will be 
quite in time to consider them, when we are presented with 
an imported variety resembling it. 

Heretofore this grape has been deemed unsuitable for lati- 
tudes to the north of this state ; but it is now found to succeed 
perfectly at Boston, where, the past season, the fruit has at- 
tained to complete maturity by the last of September Qr be- 
ginning of October. 

COLUMBIA.— Pr. Cat. No. 378. 

RcDckoon grape. Raccoon grape. 

Vitis fzsiwdis 7 v. Co2um6ia.^-PRiNCE. 

This grape was found, by Mr. Adlum, on his farm at George- 
town. The bunches are small, but numerous, and the berries 
round, deep purple, approaching to black, thinly placed on 
the cluster, and about the size of a small fox grape, but have 
not that peculiar scent which fox grapes possess. It has con- 
siderable pulp, but is quite sweet when fully ripe, and yields a 
high coloured juice ; in rich grounds its shoots are as strong, 
and its leaves as large as the Isabella, and the latter are of a 
brick colour on the under side. 

WORTHINGTON.— Pr. Cat. No. 404. 

Vitis labrusca ? v. Worthingtonii. — Prince. 

This is a native found near Annapolis, Maryland. It is 
smaller than the common fox grape, and black ; it yields a 
very highly coloured juice, is a very great bearer, and, by 
some is much esteemed ; the juice has been used to mix 
with that of other grapes in making wine, in the same 
manner as the Teinturier is in Europie, to which it imparts a 
fine colour, and agreeable flavour. When the fruit is fully 
ripe, it is tolerably sweet, with a considerable degree of as- 
tringency. Mr. Adlum states, that by mixing the wine of 
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this kind with that of the Schuylkill ^gmpe, it imparts a cha- 
racter between port and claret. 



MUNCY, PALE ked.—Pk. Cat. No. 391. 

This grape was discovered in Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and also in Maryland. The foliage much resembles 
the Bland ; the fruit is of a pale red colour, and hangs 
loosely on the bunches, which are of good size. It ripens 
late, is sweeter than many native grapes, and the vine is pro- 
ductive. It is considered by Mr. Adlum, of Columbia, quite 
an acquisition to our collection of American grapes, as being 
capable of producing excellent wine. This grape has, by 
close comparison, been found so similar to the Catawba, as not 
to be readily distinguished, which would seem to favour the 
idea that the Catawba did not originate in Georgia, but is, 
in fact, a native of Maryland. Some persons have remarked 
that there exists a slight difference in flavour between this and 
the Catawba. 

* 

BLACK FOX ^Pr. Cat. No. 381. 

Purple Fox. VUis taurina, Walter. 

Vitis wdpinaj Bartram. 

Vitis labrnsea^ v. mg!r<'^ — Michaux. — Pumh.— Torrbt. 

This is the wild variety most common in this state and to the 
north and east of it. The fruit is a very deep purple or black, 
generally of large size and oblate form, an& the berries hang 
loosely on the bunch ; they have a strong fox-like scent, 
which I think is possessed to a greater degree by this than by 
the red and white varieties ; the skin is thick and the pulp 
tough, but in some cases varieties have been found wild which 
possess those disadvantageous qualities to a much less degree; 
and in some vines which have been reared from seeds or im- 
proved by culture,, they are scarcely perceptible. In this sec- 
tion of country large vines are almost evety where to be met 
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With overrunning the hedges and mounting trees ; the berries of 
this and the other varieties of the same species are collected' 
and sold in large quantities in our markets in a green state at 
the period when they have nearly attained their full size, and 
then serve to make excellent tarts and preserves, and are also 
used frequently for pickling. 

As far as past experience has extended, it appears that 
better seminal varieties are obtained from this than from the 
red fruited kind ; but further experiments may prove that this 
remark is not without exceptions. Although this vine makes 
strong shoots, and grows vigorously, extending its branches 
over hedges and spreading over trees of moderate size to a 
considerable distance from the main root, still it is considered 
as one distinguishing mark of the species that it never mounts 
to a great height, whereas the varieties of Vitis aestivalis often 
ascend the loftiest trees of the forest. 

WHITE FOX.— Pr. Cat. No. 883. 

Vitu labrusca, v, cUba, 

This vine produces large berries of oblate form, which vary 
somewhat in size on the same bunch ; they are not perfectly 
white, but are tinged with a pale russet or amber colour. Al- 
though a coarse grape, yet it is a more pleasant fruit than 
some other varieties, and is considered by those who do not 
possess the finer kinds, as a tolerable eating grape. The 
leaves are large; the vine is of rapid growth, and produces 
plentiful crops. 

It is believed to have afforded berries of greater weight 
than any other native or exotic vines in cultivation; several 
specimens were exhibited at York, Pennsylvania, the past year, 
from a vine which had been transplanted from the forest and 
placed near a spring, the average size and weight of which 
were far greater than what the vine produced in its natural state. 
One of the larger berries weighed 153 grains, another 162, 
and a third 164 grains, and the latter measured three and 
three-eighth inches in circumference. 
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From SBCh variations produced by trivial attention, k may 
justly be mferred that this variety may be subjected lo fej 
greater melioration and improvement by proper attention to 
its culture, Ecc. and by the production of seminal varieties. 



' RED FOX.— Pk. Cat. No. 382. , 

Titis labnuca, v. nuia. 

The fruit is large, of oblate form, and of a brick red colour ; 
it has a hard pulp, and not a great deal of juice, but is very 
odorous or musky ; it makes the most exquisite confectionary, 
in the form of jelly — this is made with an equality of sugar, 
the fruit being strained to separate the skins and seeds (water 
with it of course) — it must then be evaporated slowly, until 
of the proper consistence ; the flavour of the jelly is rich and 
delicately musky. 

Professor Gimbrede has reared several varieties of this 
grape from seeds, some of which are of very large size, and 
others sweeter than the common variety ; the whole class, 
however, is deficient in high vinous properties. 

BAUCHMAN'S RED FOX. 

Vitia bdmaca, v. rosta moiima. 

This vine I received from C. Bauchman, Esq. of Pennsyl- 
vania, a gentleman who possesses a great fund of information 
in respect to the diflerent varieties of grapes, their culture, &c. 
and who has, in connection with his friend Jacob B. Garber, 
Esq. of the same state, rendered me great aid on important 
points, with regard to the respective qualities of our native 
vines, and the success attendmg vineyards in that state, be: 

The firuit of thi$ vine is of remarkably large size, measur- 
ing frequently above three inches in circumference. In its 
flavour and colour it resembles the common red fox. 
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TEXAS, DIVERSE liEAVED. — Pr. Cat. No. 403. 

Vitis diveriifdia, — ^Pbince. 

I have received a species of grape from the border of Texas, 
which I have named as above, on account of the very great 
variation in the form of the leaves, a part of which are simple, 
others three lobed, and some five lobed ; they are also very 
downy on the under side. The person who sent it states, that 
they do not run much to vines, but grow about three or four 
feet high, and then- bend over and fall to the ground ; and 
that they produce a great abundance of very good grapes. 

Having cultivated this vine two seasons, I have found it to 
be less inclined to form long shoots than other native varieties; 
one shoot, however, has attained to eight or nine feet in 
length. The vines being small and weak when received, they 
have not yet produced fruit, but I anticipate having fruit next 
year. 

I have also some vines, the seeds of which my correspon- 
dent writes me, " were procured from the north-west pass of 
the Rio Grande, or Rio del Norte, in Texas, five hundred miles 
west of St. Antoine, and one thousand from Natchitoches." 
He states that they grow in abundance on the Rio Grande, 
and are tolerably large and fine flavoured. 

TEXAS, CURIOUS FOLIAGE. — Pr. Cat. No. 401. 

Vitis diversifdia^ var. 

This vine I received from a source different from that of the 
other Texas variety I have described. It bears much resem- 
blance to that in its dwarf growth, but differs in foliage ; the fruit 
I have not yet seen. My correspondent, who sent this kind, 
remarks thus, in a letter recently received — " Instead of the 
Texas grape being sour, as I described it heretofore, the better 
opinion seems to be that it is a large, slightly reddish fruit, 
very juicy, sweet, and with little or no pulpy coherence, of 
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course a good table grape. In the prairie country of Texas, 
where it abonnds, the old grass is annually burnt off, and the 
vine shares the same fat« ; in the spring season it shoots out of 
the ground from the old roots very luxuriantly, and falls all 
round upon the ground, borne down by ihe multitude of its 
fruit." 

MISSOURL— Pe. Cat. No. 390. . 
Wuoari aeedlaig. 

VHJB JtfinDurimfii. 

The &nit is as sweet as the Meunier, and has not more 
seeds ; its appem-ance is umilar to the Elsingburg. Some of the 
grapes of that region have been found to have a superabun- 
dance of seeds, from which this is free. This vine may, by 
culture, prove a valuable acquisition. 

LONG'S ARKANSAS— Ph. Cat. No. 386. 
Vitis Lmgii. — Fuhcb. 

This grape, which was found by Major Long on or near 
the Rocky Mountains, possesses foliage so very peculiar, as to 
distinguish it from all otherg I have seen. The leates are 
deeply indented on the edges, and of singular iq^arauce, 
bearing some affinity to those of the Scuppernong, but three or 
four times the size ; the wood rather delicate in point of thick- 
ness, but surpassing every other, except the Vitis riparia, in 
, its rapid growth, and ovcrrunoing every thing in its vicinity. 
The frmt, however, is small, sour, very full of seeds, and will 
not bear a comparison with the Missouri and other American 
grapes. ' This, the Isabella, and the Elkton, are considered to 
be the best to use as stocks to ingn^t on. 
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LUFBORQUGH.— Pr. Cat. No, 388. 

Vitis labrusca, var. 

This 16 a fox grape, found iabout two and a half miles from 
Georgetown, district of Columbia. It is larger and better 
than the Elkton, and has a very rich appearance. The ber- 
ries are quite large, colour dark purple, and juice veiy sweet, 
with the flavour common to fox grapes ; the pulp, however, 
dissolves in the fermentation, as is the case with many other 
varieties, and it makes a very good red wine. 



ELKTON.— Pr. Cat. No. 379. 

Vitis labruscoy v. £M:toni.— Prince. 

A very large native fox grape, of a deep purple colour, with 
beautiful crimson coloured juice ; the fruit quite fragrant It 
has much pulp, but has been considered by some as capable of 
making good wine, though I do not know that the experiment 
has been yet made with it separately. 



PELL'S ILLINOIS.— .Pr. Cat. No. 406. 

Vitis iUinoensU. — Prince. 

This is a native sent me by the Hon. G. T. Pell, of Illinois^ 
and which he states '^ in unskilful hands has made good wine." 
It was found wild in the prairies of that region. I have re^ 
ceived from the same gentleman seeds of several varieties 
found on the borders of the prairies, which are now growing 
in my garden. Among these is a variety of the same species 
as the preceding one, but which he states differs from it in the 
form of the bunches, they being shouldered like many of the 
foreign kinds. 

24 



MUNCYr BLACK.— Pb. Cat. No. S9»- 

Vitis [oftruses, vor. 

lldft was fbimd on die s^m» fiinir ad the pale yed Minej, it 
tis a very prodactiTe vine, but Ae frilit being havsb and miplea-' 
sant, is not considered worthy of cuItivaftioB, thongb it i> 
fk>ssiUe, diat wine made from it might become meHora^ by 
ag^e, and at afl eirents it might answer as a sabsitnte for bock 

» 

NORTON'S VIRGINIA SEEDLING.— Fb. Cat. 393: 

This very distinct variety owes its origin to Doctw D» nC 
Norton, of Virginia, whose assiduity and devoted atteatioA ta 
die culture of the vine for a period of years place hiaif among 
tb^ distingtnsbed condoteeurs of die subjects It w«s raised 
from the seed of the Bland, which fructified in the vicinity of 
the Meunier or Miller^s Bwgnnc^ ; tbereeidsts,^ conseqpiendy,. 
some probability that it is a hybrid between these two. In 
appearance the vine much resembles the former of the two, to 
which its foHage closely assinnlates* 

The shoots are strcmg and vigorous^ and of a red cotouri. 
The vine resists the cold of the most severe winters, never 
failing to produce fruit and that most prc^usely, diriving ev«» 
withoni pfttning,, and requirii%, at most, but a putial use of 
the pruning instrument, and almost e<)uidling the Isabella ia 
its rajud extension ; like that vine it i» also well calculated for 
arbours^ bowa's, large espaliers, fiic.^ The fruit is oS die 
darkest purple or black coleur sad ripens in Septanber, but 
will' remain (m the iwie with a great increase of the saccha^ 
rine' principle (as is the case: with the finest wine grapes of 
France) undl the end of October in this latitude, and until 
the first of November in Virginia. The bunches are usually 
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eight or nine incites long on the old and strong vines, and 
WMgfa about a quarter of a pound each ; the berries b^n to 
form a conical bunch on the stem at a distance of several 
inches from the place of its attachment to the wood ; they 
are round and a little flattened at the end, and about the ^ze of 
iheMeunier; they do not contain a great quantity of jujce,buf 
what they yield is of the richest qaali^ ; the skin is replete 
with a violet coloured matter, which imparts to the wine a shade 
equal to the Tinto Madeira, which last it resembles as well in 
taste as in appearance. 

In conclasion, I will state a remark of Dr. Norton, to whom 
I am indebted for the most part of the foregoing description, 
that " for the purpose of making wine, this is hu-dly to be 
excelled by any foreign variety." 

YORK MADEIRA.— Pe. Cat. No. 407. 

It certainly is a pitiful coarse for Americans to be continu- 
ally adopting foreign titles for the natural productions of their 
own soil. It would seem to indicate a total nnbelief in the 
value of our indigenous productions, which I trust is but sel- 
dom the case, for I had hoped that the period at which we un- 
dervalued the blessings which Providence has showered on 
our &TOured land had long since, passed away. I cannot re- 
frain from giving place to these remarks from the great con- 
6ni<m and misconception which is caused on all sides by this 
false nomenclature, and I propose that the foreign titles be 
dropped in every case and appropriate ones snhstitated. 

This vine, with the foreign title of Madeira, is a genttine 
native, and proves, on examination, to be the same as the Al- 
exander, or Schuylkill muscadel. It is very extensively culti- 
vated in the vineyards in the vicini^ of York, Pennsylvanin- 
and it is this kind which is at present relied on in those vineyart 
for a crop, but the native variety called there the Claret, an 
the fine native Catawba, are expected by some of the mo 
intelligent cultivators of that locality to take precedence an 
supersede the variety first named. 
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YORK CLARET. 

Vitis labrusea, var. 

This is also a genuine native, but has been erroneously 
called Claret grape. It is cultivated in the vineyards near 
York, Pa. where it is much esteemed for wine, and its culture 
is fast extending there and elsewhere on account of the high 
value in which it is held, it being generally preferred to the 
Alexander. 

It differs from the Alexander in several respects : the vine 
is smaller in its parts, though of a more flourishing appearance, 
the foliage is of a darker green, and it retains its verdure 
later in the season than almost any other vine ; the bunches 
and berries are smaller than those of the Alexander, and the 
latter are more closely set on the clusters, and the produce of 
the vine is more abundant. When perfectly ripe it is without 
pulp and very replete with sweet juice, which is nearly as dark 
as a M orello cherry. It is thought by the cultivators at York to 
agree better with the climate than any other, and the general 
opinion seems to be, that wine of a very superior quality may 
be made from it. When perfectly ripe the fruit is as fine for 
the table as the better part of our native kinds, with the ex- 
ception of the Catawba, Isabella, and one or two others, 

YORK LISBON. 

Vitis labrusea, var. 

This is also one of the varieties cultivated in the vineyards 
of York bearing a foreign title, and has considerable affinity 
to the Alexander, but the grape is larger and a little elongated ; 
and the pulp is more acid. 

It also differs in being, a coarser and more pulpy fruit, 
and in possessing more of the fox flavour, and it is inferior 
to that for wine and the table. The plant is also of larger 
and more vigorous growth than either that or the Claret above 
described. It is found to be a sure grape in its crops, and is 
much cultivated in the vineyards referred to. 
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HERBEM ONT'S ARENA.— Pr- Cat. No. 373. 

Arena, of Herbemont. 

This I received from the gentleman whose name it bears.—' 
It was called by him Arena, on account of its being a native 
of sand hills, that being the situation where it is found wild in 
South Carolina. It makes a very excellent red wine, which is 
thought by Mr. Herbemont to be the very first in rank among 
American wines made of native grapes. It improves greatly 
by age, and when sixteen months old has been much approved 
by amateurs ; and at an exhibition of wines by Mr. H. to the 
Agricultural Society of South Carolina, it received their enco- 
miums and was pronounced a very superior wine. 



JORDAN'S LARGE BLUE.— Pb. Cat. No. 88. 
Jordan's blue, 

I arranged this vine in my catalogue among the exotic 
varieties, as such I judged it to be from casual observation of 
the foliage. Mr. Smith, of New-Jersey, however, tlynks differ- 
ently, and enumerates it among the native varieties ; I there- 
fore give the account of it which I received from him. He 
states that it was brought to New-Jersey from New-England 
by Richard Jordan, Esq. that it is a large blue pulpy grape 
growing in large bunches, and that it is said to have yielded 
wine Aat was preferred by the Agricultural Society to Madeira. 
My original vine was obtained from the same source, whence 
the above description proceeds. I have not yet myself seen 
its fruit, but shall have a crop the present year, which will af- 
ford an opportunity of giving a final decision as to its foreign 
or native origin. The leaves of my vines greatly resemble 
those of the foreign varieties ; and as it is possible that an ex- 
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ror may have been committed at the time of receiving the 
original plant, I have obtained several others to compare 
with it. 



MORRIS' SEEDLING MALAGA. 

Large Blue Seedling from the White Mtdaga. 

This vine was reared from a seed of the White Malaga by 
the lady of Richard Hill Morris, Esq. of Pennsylvania, md 
from the sportive character of the species produced blue fruit. 
The berries are large and rather closely set, and it is an ex- 
cellent table fruit. 

COOPER'S WINE.— Pk. Cat. No. 39. 

This grape I am informed by Caleb R. Smith, Esq. of 
New-Jersey, is a native of that state, where it was first intro- 
duced to notice by Joseph Cooper, Esq. The vine is of 
vigorous growth, and produces abundantly ; the berries are 
round, of a medium size and purple colour, and those which 
are ripened in the most favourable situations are tolerable for 
eating, its particular value however is for the purpose of mak- 
ing wine. By an inadvertency it was placed in my catalogue 
under the head of exotic vines, but I presume it is justly en- 
titled to be considered a native. 

CARTER'S FAVORITE.— Pb. Cat. No. 376. 

The foliage of this vine has much similarity to the Bland ; 
the fruit I have not yet seen, but it is represented as a valua- 
ble grape by my esteemed correspondent Greorge Carter, Esq. 
of Virginia, who has concentrated at his seat in that state a 
great variety of the most choice and rare vines, exotic as well 
as native, besides a very large collection of other fruits. Mr. 
C. does not state that it is positively distinct from all others, 
but leaves that point to be determined by experience. 
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DENNISTON GRAPE. 



The first nodce of this vine I received from Isaac Dennistoiii 
Esq. of this state, and t give a description recently received 
in his own words. 

'< The native grape which I before mentioned I had acci- 
dentally become possessed of, was first known to me about 
seven years ago. It was found on an island in the Hudson 
river about thirteen miles below Albany, a person who had 
discovered it in bearing, afterwards brought the vine to my 
son-in-law Dr. Elliot^ imd I planted it hi my gardens It pro- 
duced graped the sizei of the Ii^beUst, and I think It si mlich 
finer table grape than Ibat. The pulp Is iAiit&lm to the Isabella, 
the colour yellowish red, and it has a little of the iirasky taste, 
and when ripe is uncommonly firagrant. The vine is luxu- 
riant aiEid a great runner. Being indigenotrs aijd ha^rdy, it 
of course does not require to be protected. I have no name 
for it, nor have I ever heard of any vine in this part of the 
country, of the same or of a similar character." Mr. D. fur- 
ther remarks diat in removing his vine he lost it, and therefore 
gratulates himself that he had previously presented some young 
vines to other persons, which prevented the extinction of the 
variety. 

HENRICO. 

I received this vine from Virginia, where it was found grow- 
ing wild in the county, whose name it bears. Jt is represent- 
ed as producing berries the size of the Bland, and clusters of 
half the size ; the colour pale blue or purplish, taste sweet an4 
agreeable. 

CUNNINGHAM. ^WOODSON. 

Two varieties of native vines have been sent the past year 
fipom Prince Edward county, Virginia, Under the above titlesj 
and are now' under experimental cultnlre in the garden of a 
gemleman possesnng itiueh ipforaiiatikMai on the sut^t, and 
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who will fully test their merits — they are both represented to 
produce fmit as large as the Bland, but to be ao wise like it 
in other respects, being superior in prodactiveaess and flavonr, 
and are also said never to mildew or rot. The former of these 
varieties has been formerly designated as the " Prince Ed- 
ward" grape ; but two variedes having been found in that 
' county, the person who sent them adopted the tides which 
head this ardcle, by way of distinguishing them. 

MLLINGTON'S WHITE. 

This vine was discovered in Missouri by Dr. Millington 
of that state. It was found north of the Missouri river — the 
fruit is of good sise, very juicy, and rather tart, and the skin 
IE thin, each berry generally contEuns three seeds. 

SOLANDER'S LARGE PCHPLE.— Pb. Cat. No. 400. 

This grape is highly esteemed in Missonri, whence I receiv- 
ed it. Having possessed it only a short period, I have not yet 
seen its fruit ; but from the description I have received, I pre- 
sume it will be among the most valuable of our natives. 



I have received from my respected correspondent, John 
Weidman, Esq. some vines of a variety, distinguished in his 
vidnily by the above title. He considers it as distinct and 
worthy of attention. From the same gendeman, I have also 
received vines of a red fox grape, which he states is more 
sweet than the common blue variety. 

HYDE'S NATIVE BLACK. 

This vine is from the vicinity of Catskilt, and was brought 
into notice by Wilkes Hyde, Esq. on whose farm it was found 
in a wild state. He informs me that its fruit is black, of the 
usual size of a pistol ball, that it has no hard pulp, but is 
rather astringent, it contains a great deal of Juice, which is of 






a d^k clarei coloUr, ahd which hethihte woiild yieM a valua- 
bte Wiii^. I'hfe Vine is of vefjr luxuriant growth and a great 
bearer. 

HYDE'S ELIZA. 

This variety was originated from seed in the garden of the. 
same gentleman, who sent me the preceding one, where it has 
borne fruit for two years past. It is a flourishing vine> the 
fhut is of medium size^ blue when ripe^ very sweet and has no 
hard pulp, it is at maturity the last of August, and continues 
until the end of September. Mr. M. states that he considers 
it a preferable. fruit to the foreign Black cluster ; and that when 
the berries commence turning blue, it is visible only in email 
spots, which at first view appear like the commencement of 
decay, a circumstance he has not noticed in any other grape. 
Mn H* remarks, that he calls it *^ the Eliza, because it was 
reared and nurtured by a beloved daughter.'' 



SWEET SCENTED.— Pr. Cat* No. 389. 
Male stoeet scented. VUU odoraiiMfna^ Donh Cat.-^Nattall Mss. 

Vitia Hparia^ Michaux.— Pursh.— Toeret. 

This is a dioecious species, and I have neveir yet had a vine 
to produce fruit, and I believe others have been equally un- 
fortunate in this respect, foi^ I have never seen a fruit-bearing 
vine in any collection. The fact is, that nearly or quite all 
the old vines in this quarter have been propagated from a sin- 
gle original vine, and they are all therefore of one sex. I 
have at present^ hdwevef, some seedltngs of One year's grdin^th, 
which I consider to be of this species, and which doubtless 
comprise both sexes, and I shall erelong have fruit from them. 
Michaux says, that this species principally abounds on the 
shores and islands of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and Pursh 
states, that fertile plants are rarely found north of the Potow- 
mac, but that barren ones extend far soilth of it^ 
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. The foliage bears considerable affinity to that of Long's 
Arkansas, the leaves are unequally toothed, and slightly trilo- 
bate; flie flowers are very sweet, somewhat resembling in 
fragrance the Reseda odorata. 

It is a curious fact, and indicative of the general prevalence 
of male plants, that neither Michaux, Pursh, or Torrey, de- 
scribe the fruit of this species. • 

Mr. Nuttall stated to me, that the vines growing on the 
Mississijipi, called the June grape, are of this species, which 
he considers the true Vitis odoratissima, and that the true 
Vitis riparia is a distinct species. Muhlenberg also enu- 
merates them as distinct^ but appears to consider this as Vitis 
riparia^ and annexes to Vitis odoratissinuii the name of Ber- 
mndian grape. 

In consequence of there being no exhaustion of the sap, by 
production of fruit in the male variety of this vine, it grows 
with exceeding rapidity, and spreads out its numerous branches 
in every directipn, soon covering a very large space so densely, 
as to render it in a great measure impervious to the sun's rays, 
and to the effects of storms. It is therefore very commonly 
cultivated in this vicinity, as a covering for arbours and other 
places, where shelter and concealment are desired. 



WINTER GRAPE.— Pk. Cat. No. 396. 

Chicken grctpe. Vitis serotina, Baitram. 

Frost grctpe. Vitis incisa, Jacq. 

SmaU frost grape. Vitis vutpina^ Wild. — ^Torrey. 

Vitis cor<2t/Uia.^MicHAUX. — ^Pubsh. — Nuttall. 

This is a grape so well known, that a description may almost 
be deemed superfluous; the berries are round, of very small 
size, and loosely set on the bunches, they are of a purple, 
colour, and so tart and astringent as to be unpleasant for 
eating;' they are, however, supposed to become somewhat 
meliorated by the operation of frost, and on that account are 
more sought for by boys and others after they have been sub- 
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jected to its effects. The leaves are abruptly acuminate, 
bordered with irregular acute teeth, and are smooth on both 
sides, with the exception of a slight pubescence on the veins 
beneath. There appear to be two varieties differing in the 
shape of the foliage, one of them having the leaves much more 
divided or palmated than the other. 

it is the latest in ripening of all our native grapes, and the 
fruit hangs on until late in the autumnal months, and some- 
times till Christmas. The vines grow vigorously, often 
mounting and spreading over lofty trees, and are very suitable 
for forming with their numerous branches, a speedy covering 
where shelter is required, the foliage of the variety with pal- 
mated leaves is the most pleasing, but neither of the varieties 
is of any particular value, and I believe they have not yet been 
cultivated for any use of the fruit, which is alike unsuitable for 
the table or for wine, but might be used for vinegar and ver- 
juice. Pursh mentions, that this species is found in a wild 
state from Canada to Florida, which opinion I presume is cor- 
rect. I have received from Virginia a vine said to be of this 
species and to produce pleasant fruit. 

GARBER'S ALBINO. 

Vitis Idbrusea^ v. baceis alM^f magnis ovaUs. — Pbince. 

This new and peculiar variety I received from, my much res- 
pected and very intelligent correspondent J. B. Garber, Usq. 
of Pennsylvania, a gentleman who with untiring zeal has 
sought to investigate the various points calculated to advance 
the vine culture, and to bring to view the merits of the respec- 
tive varieties. The original vine was raised by him from a 
seed of the native variety erroneously called at York the Lisbon 
grape, and which is described at page 188. It is the only one 
out of forty or fifty plants that he has deemed really worth 
increasing. The vine, in its general aspect, resembles its 
parent, as also does its fruit in size and form ; the berries are 
about as large as those of the Isabella, egg- shaped, and of a 
greenish white colour ; they contain a pulp which is sweet and 
are a very agreeable table 'fruit ; . the berries hang lo<|3ely on 
the bunches, which are of good size. 
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The foregoing (lescription was received from Mr* O. w|io 
kindly presented roe with rooted viqes and cuttings, and who 
very justly remarks, that as it much resembles the York Lisbon, 
Alexander, bq* in its growths and yet produces white fruit of 
oval form, it may be considered an anomaly among the n^ve 
varieties. From these considerations, ^d the circumstance 
tiiat an oml ivhit^ native gr^pe has long been a desideratum, 
this variety is peculiarly interesting aqd i^erits to be particu- 
larly distinguished ; I have, therefore, (with permission) given 
it th^ title of '' Albinp," to which is annes^^d th^ <^ogno^n of 
the distinguished horticulturist who originated it. 

GARBER'S RED FOX. 

Vilia labruaca, oar. 

This was received from the source whence I obtained the 
preceding one, and Mr. Garber states that it was raised from the 
same parcel of seed (all of the York Lisbon) at the same time and 
in a similar manner ; and that although he had not a Red fbz 
grape on his farm at that period, it approximates so closely to 
that variety as to be evidently one of that class, and was the 
only one among the whole number of seedlings that bore siich 
affinity. The berries are round, of the size and flavour of 
the common red fox, but Mr. G. thinks them something 
sweeter : they ripen about four to six weeks later, and their 
colour where exposed is a pale, greenish red, but those con- 
cealed from the sun are nearly green. 

As this vine was reared from the seed of a dark purple 
grape, is appears probable that the pollen of the red fox vari- 
ety, borne by the wind, had impregnated the particular flower 
by which the seed of this vine was produced. 



HONEY GRAPE.— Pb. Cat. No. 3a4. 

The original vine of thi» fine native variety grows ttbout 
eight m\\e^ distant from Philadelphia, and w%s o^ly broiight 
into pairtkular notice withia the last three or four ye^trs. It is 
only wiiih gr^ 4ii$oulQr that it can h^ increased by cuttings, 
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which readers it stIU scarce. The leaves are very deeply five* 
lobedy with irregular indentures oi^ their borders, and the un- 
der sprlkee is cavecjed with down* T^he fruit i§ aq ^weet as 
the Meuuier, the clusters larger, and as closely set with ber^ 
ries, and it is deeined one of the best native grapes of our 
country. 

Such is the description which I have received from a cor- 
respondent who is distinguished for intelligepce and accuracy, 
and from whom I received this vine. 

NORTH CAROLINA WHITE. 

A grape so entitled is cultivated in some collections, said to 
have been received from North Carolina, and to be entirely 
different from the White Scuppernong. I have uot seen any 
one who is acquainted with the fruit, but the person who origi- 
nally procured it frqm Carolina was informed that the berries 
were white and pf good flavour, and that the vine was a great 
bearer and a native. Of the latter pointy however, I have 
some doubts, and having only recently obtained it, have 
never s§en its foliage, by which that fact can be. readily deter- 
mined. 

CAROLINA.— Pr. Cat, No. 375. 

Thi$ vine wa$ siwt me by ^ Virginian friend^ who reoeived 
itTroni Carolina a& ^ distinct wild variety, and on that acoownt 
he gave it the above name* It. ha$ since, proved to he idienti- 
cally the same as fii^ Blan4 

KENRJCK'S NATJVj;. 

VitisiafttiM^Mr. 

I give this title to a vine sent me by Wm. Kenrick, Esq. of 
Newton, who having heard of an indigenous vine producing 
white oval irait, has taken great pains to obtain It Its qua* 
lities have been highly rated to him, but I omit any detidls un- 
til experience sb^l have more jfully tested that point. I deem 
it an act of justice here to remark that Mr. K. is extrepefy assi* 
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dnons io his endeavours to discover new and valuable va 
of frnits, and few persons evince greater discrimiDatio 
Jodgment than are shown in the written comments I ha 
CMved from him on this and other species of cnlture- 
norseries of the Messrs. Eenrick are too well known t< 
particular mention here. 

ORWIGSBURGH— Pb. Cat. No. 394. 
Onngtburg. 

Vidi OrvigtbwghL 

The highest anthori^ for information relative to this 
is that of Dr. W. E. Hulings, who named it and broi 
into notice. That gentleman, at first, thought it dec 
an indigenous fruit ; he now considers it only an An 
variety of a foreign grape ; and in this latter opinion 
cor, on account of the appearance of the foliage, a 
general growth of the vine ; the fruit is juicy and the 1 
exceUenl. The vine is productive and is congeqnentl 
worthy of cultivation ; the coloar is white, the skin thii 
ries Isi^er than the Meunier, and quite sweet. 

The original vine which was brought into notice, an 
which the vines in the different collections have been 
gated is growing in Schuylkill county, about three mile 
Ormgsburgh, Pa. It is generally considered to he a se» 
and if so, it comes under the head of American varietic 
seeds of eiotic lines. It is nearly allied to the ch 
&ntily, and is probably a seedling from the white variet 

The vine, although hardy, is not more so than the 
Muscadine, and it is not more regular in ripening its w 
even it is as much so. It is quite as subject to the mill 
the chasselas vines are, taid requires the same precauti 
prevent its effects. The fruit ripens in September, abo 
same time as the White Chasselas. I do not consider 
can claim any advantages over the White Muscadine 
deed it equals that in valaable properties. 
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VITIS iESTIVALIS.— FuBSH.— MrcHAUx.— -ToBREr. 

Summer grage^ Bunch grape. 

LUUe grape. Blue grape. 

VUis uOermedia, Muhl. VUia sylvesirU^ ml ocddentdUsy Bartratn. 

Tfie leaves of this vine are three to five lobed, dentate > on 
their borders, and when young are covered beneath with a 
russet down, that becomes less perceptible on the old leaves, 
which are nearly smooth, except on the larger veins ; there are 
several varieties, one of which has the leaves very deeply lobedr 
and is tha V. sinuata of Pursh and others. The V* hidmosa^ 
Lin., and V. paJmata^ Vahl., are also supposed by Torrey to 
b^ referrible to different varieties of this grape, with very di- 
vided leaves. In some of our forests where the soils are rich, 
vines of this species ascend to the tops of the loftiest trees, 
dieir naked shoots extending from the ground to the uppiei^ 
most branches sometimes 60 and 80 feet from the earth. The 
jSowers expand the beginning of June, the berries are of small 
size, and globose form, of a. dark blue colour, and pleasant 
flavour, they are rather closely set on oblong bunches, and 
attain to maturity at the end of August or in September — ' 
the best varieties are deemed valuable to cultivate for wine, 
but the. merits of the greater paft of them have been as yet but 
partially tested. Michaux, and Pursh rank this species as 
a native of Virginia and Carolina, but it is frequently met 
with in Maryland and Pennsylvania, and is not uncommon in 
New-Jersey and an this state. The common appellation for 
it among the inhabitants is Summer grape, and by them it is 
readily distinguished from the fox grape or V. labrvscay by 
its inferiority in size, and being unattended with the disagree- 
able fox-scent which that generally possesses. I have been 
thus particular in giving the leading characteristics of this 
species, as many of the varieties of grapes which I have enu- 
merated or partially described, it was found impossible until 
further investigation in regard to their qualities, to refer to the 
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particular species to which they belong ; the most part of those 
deficient in such reference belMg either to V. Idbmsca^ or V. 
eftivaUgy and I shoald suppose that those found north of the 
forty-first degree, belong wholely to the former bf these species, 
whose native locality extends as far north ^s Canada. 

It has been remarked ^at a large proportion of our native 
vines are males, (or have abortive germs,) and are consequently 
sterilej and that this is partoilarly^ the case with VUis €Utimlis. 
My opinion is^ that this r^nark will not bear a general appli- 
cation, and will only hold good with respect to three or at 
most four of the well known species, and two of these, V, 
riparia and totimdifoUa^ I think ara truly dioecious. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

Detning^^s grape. 

In r^ard to this vine it is Unnecessary to enter into details, 
wd it is deemed sufficient to state^ thai tibose vended by the 
above titles and which were much lauded at the time as a 
superior native variety, hava proved to be Indentically the 
French Meunier or Miller gra{je. 

WINNE.— Pb. Cat. No. 498.. 
Buck grape. Columbian. ' 

Vitifl labrutcOi var. *» 

Thi» is a native variety which has attracted attention withiir 

the last few years. It obtained the name I hnve adopted from 

If 

the circUmstalice of the first vine that a^aniea notoriety, 
having becai found in the garden of 1M[r. Winfie at Albany^ 

The firuit is of medium size and of the darkest purple 
colour; when fuUy ripe it is generally considered equal in 
sweetness to the Alexander, but inferior to the Isabella. 
There is no doubt but it will prove a good wine griy)e. in 
all oases to test the real n^erits of a grape, the firuit should be 
left on until fully matured, and not be plucked as soon as it 
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has changed colour, it is from the latter course that so many 
of our native grapes are undervalued by persons who do not 
allow them time to attain to perfection. The Buck grape (so 
. called) growing in the garden of B. D. Buck, Esq. of Con- 
necticut, where the vine has been for about ten years past, is 
now considered synonymous with this, and the history of that 
vine is stated to be as follows : It was obtained by Mr. B. from 
Albany, of a ||^rson who brought it from Pennsylvania, this 
accounts in a rational manner for its being the same as the 
grape called at Albany, the Winne. Mr. B. states that the 
fruit of his vine is purple, the berries close set, the form more 
round than oval, pulp about the same as the Isabella, cluster 
not very large, and that it never sheds its fruit, which is in eating 
fiiom eight to ten weeks, ripens in September, and hangs on 
the vines until destroyed by the frost. It is a great and con- 
stant bearer. This vine has been judged to have upon it at 
one time fifteen bushels. It has never been trimmed, and is 
now in a very flourishing state. From a consideration of the 
circumstances, a possibility arises that this vine may prove 
synonymous with some one of the varieties cultivated in Penn- 
sylvania, and knqjvm there by a different name; and indeed it 
is supposed by some to be the same as the Alexander, which 
is so widely cultivated in that state. A correspondent at Al- 
bany mentions, that ^the berries produced by his vines are of 
a rou&d fcmn, bladk when at full maturi^, and possess more 
pftip than the Isabdla. 

In a piibfication-intb regard to this grape, the ass^tion has 
been made, that it was brought from Bourdeaux, but that it 
is cdled a native of Albany. It is however in faet a genuine 
native, and bears those indelible marks of ind%etiotis origin, 
which cannot be mistakien by any one the te&st conVti^sant 
with the subject. 
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TROY GRAPE. 

Purple Hamburghy of Troy, N. Y. 

A vine called by the second title above stated is much cul- 
tivated in the gardens of Troy ; but as it is a genuine native, 
and the common appellation is so very incorrect and calculated 
to create much confusion, I have adopted a <Kfferent one and 
called it the Troy grape. I am not certain^ however, but ex- 
perience may prove it to be synonymous with some other na- 
. tive variety. I made the following description from actual 
observation the past year, and think it a valuable native 
grape. 

The leaves are smooth above and downy beneath, partially 
three-lobed, with slight indentures, the teeth terminating in 
small points ; the fruit is of very good quality, and the flavour 
pleasant, with a little of the fox taste ; the form somewhat 
oval, and the size about that of the Isabella, to which it bears 
considerable affinity. It is a very hardy, vigorous vine, pro- 
duces large crops, and the fruit is held in much estimation. 



NAZRO GRAPE. 

This vine was originated from seed by Henry Nazro, Esq. 
of this state, a gentleman much devoted to the culture of the 
grape, the parent vine is the Troy grape which I have just 
described. 

The seed which produced the Nazro grape was planted in 
the fall of 1825, and the vine has borne fruit the two seasons 
of 1828 and 1829. The berries hitherto produced, have been 
of medium size, and only about half as large as those of the 
parent vine, they are of oval form, sweet and of very pleasant 
flavour, possessing less of the fox taste, and seem in these 
respects to be quite an improvement on the original. Those 
I have eaten (and which were politely sent me by Mr. N.) had 
in no case more than one seed, and one berry had none. 
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They ripen at Troy the latter part of August. The circum- 
stance of the diminution of seeds in this seedling is worthy of 
particular note, as most authors attribute such diminution to 
. a long course of culture and a continued increase from cut- 
tings ; but here is a seminal variety, in its youth and full 
vigour possessing a characteristic generally supposed to de- 
rive its existence from age and exhaustion. Where now rests 
the basis of their arguments ? 

Mr. N. remarks, that although the fruit hitherto produced 
has been rather small, still it is probable that its size may be 
increased as the plant advances in age. The vine was sent to 
me without a name, but I have thought it correct and just to 
call it after the person to whom it owes its origin. 

BEAVERDAM. 

This variety originated in Virginia, and derives its title from 
its native locality. It was sent to me with several other va- 
rieties by my highly respected friend and correspondent Tho- 
mas S. Pleasants, Esq. of that state, who may be justly ranked 
among the most ardent friends of the vine culture. The fruit 
is dark purple, the berries scarcely a size smaller than those of 
tlie Bland, with a thin skin, and from one to two seeds in 
each ; they are sweet, juicy, and slightly pulpous, and are 
devoid of that musky flavour belonging to the Isabella and 
Alexander, to which some object. The bunches are large and 
winged, the berries of beautiful appearance and not closely set. 

Mr. P. considers it the finest native grape that has come 
under his notice, and states, that the original vine is such a 
well known favourite, that it is invariably robbed before the 
fruit comes to maturity, and that he has but once been able 
to obtain any in a perfectly ripe state. It is represented also 
by the people in its vicinity, to be superior to any of the wild 
grapes they have ever tasted, and in fact equal to most of those 
that are cultivated, and the owner of the original vine regards 
it as a treasure. It is of course not equal to the Chasselas, 
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and Froiitignac grapes ; but as an Americsin native variety, 
I have no doubt it will on culdvation be deemed a most valua- 
ble grape,, and the probability is, thslt it will make good wine. 
The original vine grows on a barren old field, snrrounded by 
three trees, the effect of which must be to starve the plant and 
firuit. Its natural position therefore is not an advantageous 
one. If such be its character in a locality, where it is evident- 
ly stinted in its aliment, surely its merits may be enhanced by 
transplanting it to a better situation. The fruit on the original 
vine ripens about the middle of September, but cultivation 
might probably hasten its developement and maturity. 

A letter very recently received from Mr. P. contains the 
following additional remarks, which are highly interesting? 

" In the perusal of a proof sheet of your Treatise just re- 
ceived, I was forcibly struck with an observation you make 
in your description of the Bland grape, where to prove its 
native origin, you state that identically the same grape has 
been received from Carolina under the name of Red Scupper- 
nong, and that several native vines received from different 
parts.of our country greatly resemble it in foliage^ wood^ and 
manner ofgrowtk^. &c. Now the " foliage, wood, and man- 
ner of growth" of the Beaverdam grape are precisely like the 
Bland, only that I cannot speak certainly of the appearance 
in putting out in the spring, not having had my attention 
drawn to their great similarity soon enough to determine the 
resemblance in that point, I did not heretofore have full faith 
that the Bland grape was a native ; but I am now fully satisfied, 
-and I entertain little doubt but that the Beaverdam is a variety 
of the same family. There is another strong point of resem- 
blance ; the bunches of the Beaverdam are, it is true, larger 
and longer, but in other respects they are exceedingly alike ; 
the berries on the Bland are, we know, generally scattering, 
not from any deficiency of bloom, but from an inaptitude per- 
haps to set themselves, so that the result is, there are many 
stems on the bunches without firuit. This peculiarity appears 
also to apply to the Beaverdam. I should therefore think it 
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highly probable they are of the same class, and I have merely 
made these remarks to corroborate your views showing that 
the Bland is a native.'' 

In addition to the foregoing exceedingly fine variety of the 
Bland family, the author has to state that a strong probability 
exists of the discovery of a fine tchit^ variety of the same class. 

MARYLAND PURPLE. 

This variety I received from the same source whence I ob- 
tained the precedinj^ one. It is a native of Maryland, where 
it was found growing in the woods ; the berries are stated to 
be of tolerable size, of a purple colour, and remarkably sweet 
and juicy, and attain to maturity in October. It was not 
brought into garden culture until the past year, but had at- 
tracted particular attention where growing in a wild state.—- 
I had proposed to give to this the appellation ofPleasant's grape 
•after the worthy contributor ; but as he states that the partial 
opportunities as yet afibrded for examination have not been 
sufficient to speak decisively of its merits, I decline such course 
in this case, but with the determination to adopt that title for 
one of the finest unnamed varieties in my possession, as soon 
as I can make the selection of one worthy of it. 

LOUISIANA.— Pb. Cat. No. 387. 

This title has been adopted for a vine received from the in- 
terior of the state whose name it bears. It has not yet pro- 
duced fruit here, and details on that head cannot therefore be 
given at present. 

GRISWOLD'S SEEDLING. 

Thb vine was reared from the seed of a foreign variety by 
John Griswold, Esq. of Columbia county, in this state; the 
berries are blue, and the vine produces abundantly. 
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SCOTT'S GRAPE. 



This fine variety was presented to me by George W. Jef- 
freys, Esq. of North Carolina, at the particular request of the 
discoverer, Gen. John Scott of the same state. In a letter re- 
ceived from the latter, he remarks — ■" The original vine grows 
in the woods, on the bank of a small stream ; it is old and 
large, and runs to such a height upon a tree, that none of its 
branches can be lowered so as to form layers for planting. 
No other vine of the same variety has yet been discovered. 
Its fruit ripens about the first of October, the berries are round 
and about the middle sice, skin thin, flesh juicy and delicate, 
and the Savour very fine. It belongs to the class of white 
grapes, is of an amber colour when ripe, and when used for 
tarts does not colour the pastry. As yet I have not been able 
to succeed with the cuttings, and apprehend that like our fai^ 
famed Scuppernong, and many others of our native varieties, 
it cannot readily be propagated in that way." I have reared 
about twenty tine seedlings from the above named vine, which 
have grown vigorously, and being now in the second year's 
growth, will no doubt produce Iruit the ensuing season. 

BAILIE GRAPE. 

This title I have adopted for a fine native variety, received 
from Samuel Bulie, Esq. of Virginia, a friend and correspond- 
ent, to whose philanthropy and liberal sentiments I cannot 
render justice in any common terms. The present is one of 
thirteen varieties he has transmitted to me, all of which were 
collected in their natural localities, and whose relative merits 
will form an object of future investigation. 

Mr. B. describes the fruit to which I have given bis cog- 
nomen to be of medium size, of a red colour, and free from 
pulp, and considers that it will be a fine grape when brought 
into regular culture, to which it has never been submitted 
until the present year. 
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CLARKE'S GRAPE^ 



This variety was also received from Virginia, and is called 
after the proprietor of the plantation on which it was discov- 
ered. The original vine is very large and old, and extremely 
productive, the bunches and berries are of good size, the grapes 
ripen well, and are in perfection in August, and hang a long 
time on the vine. They are exceedingly sound and firm, 
sweet and well tasted, and the person who owns the vljae, 
states that his mother used to have the grapes gathered in the 
fall and put up in a barrel, (a layer of straw and a layer of 
fruit,) and that they were preserved in this manner during the 
winter as plump and sound as when first packed away. 

SMALLWOOD. 

This fine native vine I received from E. Smallwood, Esq. 
of North Carolina, who exercises much discrimination in re- 
gard to the qualities of valuable fruits. He esteems it the 
most desirable variety for making wine, although he has also 
the White and Black Scnppernong. The fruit he remarks 
is about half the size of the Muscatel grape. 

POND'S SEEDLING. 

This is a variety raised firom a seed of the Black fox grape,, 
by Mr. Samuel Pond, of Massachusetts. Mr. P. states in a 
letter to me, that the bunches are long and of good size, the 
berries round, purple, and juicy, with a thin skin. He con- 
siders it one of the best native varieties, and states, that its 
growth is remarkably vigorous^ with proportionably short 
joints. One shoot of the past season measured twenty-seven 
feet, and on another of the same age he counted fifty-seven 
joints. 

GALE GRAPE. 

This vine I received from Samuel Downer, Esq. of Boston, 
who obtained it from Troy, in this state, and informs me that 
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It was raised from a seed of a Smyrna raimi, by Miag Gale of 
the latter ci^. Mr. D. wbo has seen the fruit, r^preseats the 
vine to be very rigorous aitid prolific, the clnslera of onifbrm 
appearance, handsomely shaped without shoulders, and round- 
ed at the top and base ; the berries not qnite as large as those 
of the Meunier or Miller grape, but of beautiful appearance, 
devoid of pulp, replete with pleasant juice, and set with great 
compactness on the bunches. Having myself examined the ' 
foliage particularly, I find it to bear so strong a similarity 
to the Meunier, that it is evidently of 'diat fonily : Hk fruit I 
have not seen, but Miss Gate informs ne ibat it very much 
resembles the Black cluster. 

NASHUA. 

A correspondent in Pennsylvania writes me, that be has two 
varieties c^ grapes received fi:om the state of Miune, which are 
reported to be very fine, one of which is called by the above 
title ; neither has yet fruited with him, and he is unable to 
give descriptions of them at this lime. I nake them here a 
subject of record to elicit future invesdgation. 



This vine I received from ourbighly tnteltigeDt and spirited 
fellow citisen, John C. S. It^nknr, Esq. Correspoodiog Secre- 
tary of the Maryland Society fi>r the promotion of the vine 
culture. He states that it was found growing wild twelve 
miles north of Baltimore, at Windsor, tiie plantation ttf Ge<n^e 
Fitihugh, Esq. It is very Itmriant, a great bearer, and baa 
every appearance of our common chicken grape, but very 
far exceeds it in die delicioasness of ite friut. The clusters 
are large and long, the berries round, of a blue colour, in sice 
larger than the ordinary wild grape, and replete with a grate- 
ful juice, resembling in taste the Meunier or Fromente. It 
ripens there the last week in Aogost, and mskei an ep[<xllent 
wine. 
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OWENS' WHITE. 

For this variety I am indebted to William Owens, Esq. of 
Virginia, who has favoured me with the following remarks in 
regard to it : the berries are very large, weighing from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty grains each. 
It is a variety of the Fox, and possesses a pleasant degree of 
the muskiness common to that class of grape. Mr. Owens 
states, that he has discovered a number of interesting wild 
varieties differing in size, flavour, and colour, some inclining 
to green, others of a yellowish white, and one of a purple 
colour which is of good flavour and of very unusual size, the 
berries weighing from one hundred and fifty to one hundred 
and sixty-five grains each. 

Another is an extremely rich black grape, flattened at the 
ends, and about one inch through its longest diameter, the 
skin thin, pulp a very deep rich purple, which upon the re- 
moval of the skin displays the granulated sparkling appear- 
ance that some water-melons exhibit when cut. Another is 
a large red grape, skin very thin, and when separated from 
the fruit, of a beautiful clear red, pulp solid, but sweet and 
musky. Another called white, but with some berries approach- 
ing a light amber, owing perhaps to greater maturity. Ano- 
ther, which is a variety of the summer grape, has bunches large 
and open, the berries of a small size, with a black polished 
surface, they are of exquisite flavour, and accompanied with a 
perfume that always reminds one of the pleasaixj^ odour exhaled 
by the woods in the spring when the flowers are in bloom. Mr. 
O. made in the summer of 1829, about nine hundred and fifty 
gallons of wine from native grapes, and computes the number 
of wild varieties of the fox-grape that he . has discovered to 
exceed twenty, and of the summer or fall grape to exceed thirty, 
many of the latter difiering very widely in flavour and com- 
plexion, and those of a purple or black colour in some instances 
Covered with a blue mist or bloom, the largest measuring, 
about half an inch in diametei^. He has also met with several 
varieties of the winter or frost grape, and deems that some of 
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the varieties he has discovered may without doubt be hybrids 
between the respective species. 

WILLIS' FREDONIA. 

Jersey grape. Guernsey grape. 

For this vine I am indebted to John Willis, Esq. of Mary- 
land) so well known as a most skilful and intelligent amateur 
of horticulture, and to the title adopted I have attached his 
cognomen. A very particular description of the famous vine 
in Mr. W.'s garden was published in the American Farmer 
the past year. He states to me that it is now of six years 
growth, and spreads its branches to the extent of one hundred 
and twenty feet, the diameter of the main stem being only 
eight inches and three-eighths, and that he calculates ihe pro- 
duce the present season will be more than ten thousand bunches* 
The vine is not troubled with insects, the fruit is black and 
pleasant for the table. Mr. W. has not been able satisfactorily 
to trace this variety to its original locality. 

WILLIS* LARGE BLACK. 

Great Hack muscadine. 

I received this variety from the same source as the preceding 
one. Mr. W. remarks, that its fruit is particularly valuable for 
preserving, that when used for such purpose, it loses the musky 
or fox flavour^ and becomes delicious. The berries he states, 
are very large, often measuring three inches and one-fourth or 
more in circumference. The vine was brought originally from 
Roanoke, and represented to be of exceedingly vigorous 
growth. The diird year sixteen shoots were allowed to grow, 
and when measured in autumn from motives of curiosity, the 
vine wa6 found to have run in one season one hundred and ten 
yards. According to a traditional account of the southern 
Indi«Ms, this vine and the Wiute Scu{^ernong have been in 
bearing among them for more than five hundred years ; bftt 
ttotwilhstaiMling this, some of the white infaalntaiils atteinpl 
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to trace the introduction of these natural products of the soil 
to Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Richard Willis. 

PERFUME GRAPE. 

A native vine of North Carolina, which received the above 
title from the late General J#nes of that state, is thus described 
in the American Farmer, by A. J. Davie, Esq. " The vine 
grows on a small island of the Roanoke, a few miles above the 
Great Falls. It is surely the only vine of the kind in the 
state, perhaps in the world, as I have had all the islands care- 
fully examined, and another cannot be found. Its colour is 
purple, about one third larger than the cpmmon grape of 
the woods, slightly elongated, a difference in shape which 
distinguishes it from all others [? auth.] ; in its flavour it is un- 
rivalled, and when eaten diffuses a most grateful perfume. I 
prefer it to the Scuppemong. How it may succeed for vrine, 
no one can say, but for the table it equals the best French 
grapes. Its fine flavour and rarity have determined me to 
propagate it both by seed and cuttings, and to offer them to 
those who wish to cultivate the finest vine of this and I believe 
of any country." [? auth.] 

WEBB'S GRAPE. 

This was discovered by Samuel Webb, Esq. of Philadel- 
phia, near the town of Woodbury, about ten miles north of 
Philadelphia. The berries are large, being as he states, about 
three inches in circumference, ^d their colour black when 
fully ripe. 

PALE RED VIRGINIAN. 

This is represented to me to be a very sweet and fine grape, 
with little or none of the musky taste, the original vine grows 
on the borders of a rivulet in Goochland county, Virginia. 
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ADDITIONAL INDIGENOUS VINES. 

I have also received from different quarters, vines of a num- 
ber of varieties said to be native, but of whose merits and 
qualities, sufficient information is not possessed at present to 
give more than a list of their names. Among these are the 
following: — Penniman's, Thompson's, Large Blue, Large 
Fox of different varieties. Early white of two varieties, Sloe 
and native Muscadine of several varieties, &c. These have 
all been planted as specimen vine§ in my experimental vine- 
yard. 

VARIETIES FROM SEED. 

• 

In the summer of 1828, I published a circular soliciting 
from persons residing in the various sections of our country, 
the seeds of such native varieties of the vine as were found in 
their respective vicinities. I received from all quarters of the 
Union, considerable parcels of seeds, in some cases with short 
descriptions, and in others without any. These were mostly, 
in accordance with my requests transmitted by mail, an ex- 
pense I have cheerfully submitted to as well in regard to these, 
as to seeds of other interesting native productions. From the 
various sources referred to, I have reared a numerous progeny 
of vines, of the most interesting of which I here annex a list, 
designating at the same time the State from which they were 
received, together with the titles and descriptions which were 
attached to them by the contributors. 

FROM MISSOURI. 

Fall grape. No. 1 — ^being the largest and finest of its kind. 

Do. No. 2 — secondary in regard to the size of the fruit. 

Do. No. 3 — smallest fruit. 
Black winter grape. White grape. 

From a different source. 

Black wild summer grape, ripe in October. 
Do. winter do. ripe in November. 
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I have also reared a great variety of seedlings from the cul- 
tivated kinds, both native and exotic ; these have not yet fruited^ 
but when of sufficient age maybe expected to produce a great 
diversity. Among them are a number from the Isabella, a part 
of which are from seeds impregnated by the Bland and the 
Meunier ; others from the Alexander, Bland, Meunieri White 
Rochelle, White and Red Malaga, White and Black Scupper- 
fiong, Nazro, Scott's, Troy vine» and from Gimbrede's Fox 
grapes of the sorts exhibited to the Horticultural Society^ 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

I have now completed the descriptive list of American vineSf 
as far as could be done consistently with the present state of 
knowledge on the subject, and the precisicm and accuracy 
required* In doing this, no vine has been knowingly de« 
scribed under different heads or distinct titles; but oh the con- 
trary, all the claims to a separate origin and to peculiarity 
of character, have been examined doubtingly, from a desire to 
curtail the nomenclature, and to restrain it within correct 
bounds. It is however very possible, and even probable, that 
future examinations of those kinds but recently received from 
such numerous sources in the wide spread regions of our land, 
and which have in most instances never been submitted to a 
comparison with each other, may by a critical investigation of 
the particular properties of each, prove many which are now 
deemed distinct varieties, to be so similar as to identify them 
with each other, and consequently to render it necessary and 
proper to unite them under the same heads. 

With regard to the synonymse, the greatest perspicuity has 
been exercised, and that part has been rendered as perfect as 
the circumstances would admit; and although future experience 
may considerably modify that portion of the nomenclature, 
the arrangement so far as at present perfected, will I think 
add greatly to the diffusion of a correct knowledge of the re- 
spective varieties, and to the identity of such as have been 
hitherto considered distinct from each other. 
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vines than of iruit-beaiing ones, whose farina fecimdanSf 
mixing with the air and winds, is carried to a great distance to 
the female organs of hermaphrodite flowers. I shaU now give 
my opinion of the distinct species or established races from 
which all the varieties or mules have originated. 

1st. The Common Blue Grape, or Bunch Grape, Vitis 
sylvestriSf or F*. ogcidentaUs. This is the most common grape* 
The acini or berries are of the oblate figure, of various sizes 
on different plants, and of various tastes. Some are sweet 
and pleasant enough, having a musky flavour. They are 
nearly as large as the Burgundy grape : are black when ripe, 
having a glaucous bloom, like the damson plum. The leaves 
of this species are large : their under surface covered with a 
clay-coloured down or pubescence. They are tri-lobed, each 
lobe subdivided or dentated. Some varieties have very deep 
sinuosities, almost touching the mid-rib. 

2d. Fox-Grape, Vitis wdpina^ of Bartram, V. fdHis earddtUs 
* iUbtrilobiSy denUUis; subtus tomentosis^ Linn. Spec* flantw 
V. vulpina dicta Virginiana alba; Plucku. aim. 392. ViUs 
mdpina dicta acinis perampli^ purpureis in raceme pauds^ 
sapare faiido et ingrato praditisj cute croisa carmsa^ Clayt. 
n. 696. The last part of the description is decisive ; every 
word true when applied to our fox-grape of Pennsylvania ; 
aqd Dr. Clajrton's authority should be relied on, as he was a 
native of Virginia^ spent his life there, and was an exeellent 
botanist. The leaves of the fox-grape are large and lobated, 
not much unlike those of the common bunch grape, but not so 
deeply sinuated and toothed; their under surface thickly 
covered with a yellow pubescence or down ; the fruit bunches 
short, having few acini or berries on them, but these few are 
large, and of an oblate figure. Some are as large as a mask^- 
ball, others are of difierent sizes, and die colours are black, 
red, purple, green and white, when ripe. All possess a strong 
rancid smell and taste, have a coriaceous skin, and a tough jelly- 
like pulp or tegument which encloses the seeds. Between this 
\ nucleus and the skin is a sweet lively juice, but a little acerb 
or stinging to the mouth if pressed hard in eating diem. There 
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is another property of this grape which alone is sufficient to 
proye it to be the Vit. milpina^ that is, the strong rancid smell 
of its ripe frtiit, very like the effluvia arising from the body of 
the fox, which gave rise to the specific name of this vine, and 
not, as many have imagined, from its being the favourite food 
of the animal; for the fox (at least the American species) sel- 
dom eats grapes or other fruit if he can get animal food. 

The vines, though they make vigorous and extensive shoots, 
never mount high, but ramble over shrubs and low trees to a 
g^eat distance from the original root. This appears to be the 
F". ianrina of Walter, and the V. labrmca of Linnaeus. 

3d. Bull-grape, ViUs taurina of Bartram, Vtf. vulpina 
<rf Linnaeus and Walter. This excellent grape is called by 
the inhabitstnts bf Georgia, Carolina and Florida, BvU-grape.* 
The preceding species is called fox-grape from Pennsylvania 
to Florida. The bull-grape has a stiff, ligneous, smooth stem, 
of a pale ash-colour, and mounts to a great height by. clhnbing 
up trees. The leaver are cordated and serrated, thin, and both 
surfaces naked or smooth. The racemes or fruit bunches short, 
containing fifteen or twenty grapes at a medium. The berrilfs 
or acini are. large, near the size of a rifle-ball ; of a black colour 
when ripe ; having a bluish nebuk over them, which being 
rubbed off, they appear of a deep blood-colour. In figure 
they approach to an ellipsis or prolate spheroid: however, at 
a little distance they appear black and round. This species 
is deservedly esteemed the best native grape in America, and 
would make a rich and delicious wine. The juice is sweet, 
rich and lively, and there is but little of the tough jelly-like 
substance enclosing the seed. The skin of the grape is rather 
thick, yet there is a sweet melting pulp within, which mixes 
with the saccharine juice when eaten. This undoubtedly is 
the first American grape which merits attention and cultivation 
for wine. It thrives in every soil and situation from the sea- 



* Mr. Bftrtram stated that the word buU was an ampreviatioii of bullet ; ^e 
grapes being so ealled from their approaching nearly the size of a ballet. The 
name, ** tmnriiMf* is, therefore, not the most proper. 
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ist to the monntains ; it even thrives and is fruitful wbe« 

)wiDg in the barren sand-hills of Carolina and Florida. 

4th. Winter-Grape, Vttit serotina- Cotyledon palmated. 
This is a vine remarkable for i^ sweet flowers. It mounts 
to the top of high trees ; the stems and twigs more hard and 
UgneooB than the bunch grape, to which I think it approaches 
the nearest. The leaves are small, cordated, smooth, thin 
and serrated. The &uit bunches braDched, but the berries 
small and black, not so large as currants ; the fi-uit not ripe 
till late in the autumn, and the juice extremely sour and ill- 
tasted, so that even birds will not eat them till meliorated 
by the winter frosts. 

I shall now mention the varieties that appear to me to liave 
arisen from a commixture of the several species or races. 

Alexajider'g or Taaker't grape, is a large grape, black or 
blue, the size of the fruit of the Vit. vinifera of the old conti- 
nent. The grapes approach fo the elliptical figure. They 
are, when fully ripe, perfectly black, and as sweet as any grape. 
(?auth,) Many persons think them too luscious. Before they 
»re quite ripe, some think they possess a little of the stingy 
flavour of the fox-grape, but my taste never could discover it. 
It has been supposed to be a hybrid between Vit. gglvestrii 
(common bunch grape) and Vit. vinifera, because it was found 
on the rocky hills near the river Schuylkill, above the upper 
ferry, in the neighbourhood of an old vineyard of European 
grapes : but I believe it to be an American. 

Bland's grape. This is an excellent grape. The bunches 
large, branched, and well shaped, six or eight inches in length. 
The berries large, about the size of the common white grape 
of Europe, and roand or oblate ; when perfectly ripe, of a 
dark purple or red wine colour ; the juice sweet and lively, 
having a little musky flavour, with a small portion of an agree- 
able astringency, somewhat like our best bunch or wild grapes, 
though much sweeter than any of them. If this grape is what 
I take it to be, a genuine American, it is a hybrid or varie^. 
It was found in Vir^nia, where it is called the VJi^i;inia mni- 
cadel, and sent to me by the late Col. Bland. This excel- 
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lent grape bids the fairest, next to the bull-grape, to afford a 
good wine. 

There seems to be no end to the varieties of VU. ijfheitriSf 
or hunch grapCj in siz^ and taste of the froit, as also in the 
leaves. There is a middle-sized round grape, called Raccooit' 
grape^ which appears to be much of the nature of the fox- 
grape. It is black when ripe : has much of the stingy taste 
and rancid smell of the fox-grape, and the tough jelly pulp that 
envelopes the seed ; the skin thick ; but it is not more than 
half the size of the fox-grape. 

Thus it appears to me diat we have in the United States 
four species of Vitts or grape vines, viz. 

1. Viiis sylvestritj or VU. Americana^ or occidentalism com- 
mon bunch grape. 

2. V: mdpinay fox-grape. 

3. V. toiirtna, bullet-grape. 

4. V. serolina^ winter-grape, by some called Bermudian 
grape, and innumerable varieties and hybrids. 

By varieties I mean different sorts of an individual species^ 
and by hybrids, spurious offspring by intermixture of species. 
Of the latter sort are, 

1. Alexander's or Tasker's grape.* 

2. Bland's-grape. 
S* Raccoon-grape.* 



* I 'differ in regard to theie being hjbride, thej are rarieties and nothing 
iore."Avra* 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON CULTURE. 

The French boast that their country possesses greater 
advantages thafi any other for the successful culture of the 
vine, and that for centuries her vineyards have been regarded 
as pne of the principal sources of her territorial riches, and 
that the exportsition of their produce has been the certain 
means of making the balance of trade with foreign nations at 
all times in her favour. If we banish from our recollection 
the once luxuriant fields of now enervated Italy, and pass from 
the recollection of the genial climes and bright sun of Spain 
amd Portugal, we shall doubtless be compelled to acquiesce 
with the sons of France, so far as relates to the eastern hemi<- 
sphere, but when we recur to our own happy country, combin- 
ing every variety of clime and soil, with the conscious know- 
ledge that she is yet but in her infancy, and look forward with 
the gaae of anxious hope to her high destiny, can we as Akne- 
ricans fail to reply to that nation in her own language : 

< VoUa PAmerique tft rival I 

Too long indeed have the natural riches of our soil remained 
subject to the bias of contracted vision, and dormant beneath 
the eye of prejudice. Too long indeed have Ailaericans listen- 
ed to the counsel of strangers to their country and to its in- 
terests, rather than seek for facts in the bosom of her grate- 
ful soil, thereby allowing their own reason and intelligence to 
be the dtipe of foreign ignorance, envy and rivalry. " France," 
says a French writer, (who seems more conversant with flowers 
6f rhetoric than with those of horticulture,) " possesses in her 
vineyards mines of wealth, whose advantages are furnished by 
natural causes which secure to her a superiority in this respect 
which no other nation can dispute.'* Happily for ourselves 
we live in an age and country in which the people are but 
little prone to credit such exclusive possession of nature's gifts, 
and it will create exceeding disappointment in all unprejudiced 
minds, if the lapse of a few short years shall not place this 
affected superiority of France among the fictions and delusions 
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of former ages. Boiuittful nature, replete with benerolence, 
has bestowed on us every favour withio her gift, and beIks only 
of man to aid the developement of ber intrinsic riches by 
tbe band of culture. As to the assertions advanced by some 
ibreigo writers, that the same grape varies so much by re- 
moval as to entirely lose its character, and that the same kind 
of wine can in no case be made from it in different localities, 
they certuoly cannot be supported by facts, and have prin- 
cipally obtained currency and credence by repetition ; lor as 
positive proof to the contrary, we fmy quote the Pinesu clasi, 
which has every where been recognised from the remotest pe- 
riod*, and cannot be mistaken for any other; and the Meunier, 
which is only a subvariety of the same family, can never &U 
^ to be diatingnished. We may also enumerate the Muscat 
family, which can in no case lose their identity or the pecn- 
liuities of their class. That tiie quaUty of the fruit may be 
varied by soil, climate, &[c. to a certiuD degree, is. acknow^ 
ledged and has been already avowed; the grapes may also 
be less mature and spirituous in en unfavourable sltuatioi^ 
or they may not mature at all in a too rigorous or northern 
locality, but it not does thence arise that tbe grape loses its 
character any more. than might be said of an orange tree, 
which when transplanted too far north should perish totally- 
For much as its product may be varied and modified by th? 
operation of diverse causes on the maturity pf the fruit, and 
by changes in the process of making wines ; still the primitive 
character is mainUined, and the same grape may be recog- 
nised ; and however remote the countries may he ia which it is 
planted, a doubt can scarcely exist but that a similar climate 
attended by the same nxide of culture, and a like process 
m making tiie wine, will be attended witii similar results. 
Numerous titles have been appUed to the same vine io different 
districts, which have been by some supposed to have been in- 
fluenced by attendant changes of character, but which are 
^act tile resuh of the simplest causes, and arise in the same 

o« through oar country, receive niunerous appella- 



tiotis derived from the names of their owners or the fancy of 
their cultivators. 

The vines of Madeira may be enumerated as succeeding 
among us to an eminent degree, exhibiting the greatest vigour 
in their growth, and yielding in favourable locations fruit apd 
wine which combine virtues equal to those whence they were 
derived. 

In%iaking our selections, the principal point to be observed 
ih addition to the natural properties of the fruit, is the necessary 
applicability of the variety to the severity or mildness df the 
climate, a subject which has been already fully discussed in 
the chapter commencing at page 59. 

It IS however within the bounds of reasonable supposition, 
that species peculiar to any country with thfeir atte^ant va- 
rieties, may in some cases possess a natural aptness or applica- 
bility to their respective regions. But even this peculiar 
adaptation subsides after removal by long culture ; for it must 
be bbrne in niind, that the species o^ the vine now the most 
cultivated, was a stranger t6 all those countries where it now 
receives its fullest developemeUt ; alike to the vineyards of 
France, Tokay, Spain, Oporto, thfe Cape, and the Madeira 
isles. And even in several of the West India islands, beneath 
a tropical sun, a number of varieties are successfully culti- 
vated, a fact of which European writers seem to be absolutely 
ignorant. 

The extent of our territory over which the vine culture may 
be advantageously diffiised, will afford a subject for much 
speculation. A doctrine advanced by European writers, is, 
that the region of the maize culture is also that of the vine. 
This region in France extends from the Mediterranean coast 
nearly to the Loire, including Poitou, and the country south 
of a line from thence to Nancy. The wine country of France 
extends from the Mediterranean to the north of that line, since 
profitable vineyards are found in Champagne, Maine, Orleans, 
and the central part of Lorraine, where the maize is never 
cultivated as a crop. By parity of reason, the vine may be 
cultivated with equal profit, from the gulf of Mexico to those 
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pnu of tbe OBMHi whicb lie rather farther to the north tfaui 
where the mane or IndiaD com is to be considered a saie crop. 
So coosdoas of this character of adaptation to climate, are 
eren the vigneroos of trther coontries, that demands have 
ah«ady been made Coi onr aatitx varieties, to be traDsferred 
to other climes, and theaatfaor baa aheadjat the request of his 
corre^jondents, traDsmitted a nomber of American varieties to 
Haneilles, Germany, and other parts of Enrope, and ev«n to 
Madeira ; and it has been asserted, tbaa an American vine 
iDtrodaced into France some yean rince, and known by the 
title of Bedibrd gnpe, is now held there in mnch estimation. 
This vine was carried from the town in Pennsylvania, whose 
name it bears, and is most probably the Alexander, and there- 
fore not equal to many others of our natives. 

Tk/oUmnv rewurhs art from tke pe» of Pnfetmir NMaUef 
Barvard Vmeerikjf. 
" It is probable that hybrids betwixt the Ennqiean Vine, 
{VUit vtm/era) and those of die United Stales, woold better 
Muwer the variable climates of North Ammca, than the on- 
Scclimated vine of Enrope. When a pMticm of the same in- 
dnstry shall have been bestowed upon the cnltivatioo of the 
native vines of America, which has for so many ages and by 
so many nations, been devoted to the amelioration of Vttit 
vaufera, we cannot imagine that the citizens of the United 
States will be longer indebted to Enrope for the loxnry of wine- 
It is not however in the wilds of nnoultivated natnie that we 
are to obtain vines worthy of cultivation, were this the case, 
Europe would to the present have known no other Mains than 
the worthless austere crab, in place of the finest apple ; uq 
other PyniB than the acerb and inedible Pyraster or atone 
Fear, from which cultivation has obtained all the other va- 
rieties. It is from seed that new and valuaUe varieties are in- 
variably to be obtained. There is however at the present tioie, 
a variety of one of the native species cultivated under the name 
of " Bland's grape," a hylnid no way in my opinion inferior 
to •ome of the best European grapes." 



The Peach and the Vine being natural prodactioiis of tbe 
same region of the east, the qiinion has been uniformly 
adopted, that a climate favourable to the one could not Kail tp 
be suitable to the other. And where, let me ask, does the 
fi>rm» thrive to a greater degree than in many sections of our 
countiy? From the shores of Long Islandi and even much 
fiurther north, to the most southern limits of the anion, tb^ 
peach flourishes and produces fruit of the bigb^^st qualjity* 
Iff tho south of France and Italy* tbe culture of the more 
choice and delicious varieties had given to thone ciimes ^ feme 
to cope with which required the possession by other c^^nUies 
of such as combined equal natural merits* The choicest they 
could boast have been latterly introduced among ns^ and ve 
have fldso originated many most luscious seminal varieties ; 
and those who possess them know from their own experience, 
and from tbe opinions of others who are familiar with the pro* 
dace of the conptiries referred tO| that in this fruit w^ baye no 
longer a rival in Europe* Hence we m&y deduce the most sure 
prospects of an equM success for the Vin?, whose culture when 
compared mth that of the Peach, is yet in its iaflm^* 

The power, wealth, and happiness ctf Franc^i are principal- 
ly attributable to the foresight she has evinced in tbe introduce 
tion to her soil of the most valuable natural productions of 
other countries. It has been remarked that perhaps no enter*' 
prise in rural economy devised by tbe genius of a single mati^ 
has carried with it more important results than the first 
plantation of the Mulberry in the garden of the Tuilleries, 
formed at the commencement of the seventeenth century, by 
the command of Henry IV. At this moment, thou^ but lit* 
tk more tlian a century has elapsed, during only the latter 
part of which suitable attention has been paid to the culture 
of silk, the value o( the raw material amounts to §4,700,000, 
nnd that of its fabrication to above $16,000,000, making 
a total of about $21,000,000. The Olive, the Almond, 
and Ae Fig, were in like manner adopted in the agriculture 
of France, toifetber with numerous other fruits cf muior im- 
portance. The vines indigeiffl» to her soil were absolutely 
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worthless, and those ori^nally brought from other countries 
were not superior in qnality to many of the nadve kinds 
found in oar forests ; and the number of esteemed French 
varieties, even as late as the year 1720, was far less than 
we are already able^ to enumerate as the natural prodnett 
of our woods and prkiries, the spontaneous gifU of nature, 
unaided by the hand of man. Yet, at the present period, 
that adopted country of the vine has nearly 4,000,000 of 
acres devoted to its cultttre, which yield an annual |Wodadt 
of one thooiand millions of* gallons, of the average value of 
more than $150,000,000. 

And what countiy ever presented a more eligible theatre for 
agricultural pursnits than the United States ? The land pro- 
prietors are not oppressed by feudal tenures, exorbitant taxes, 
vexatioas tithes, or exhausting poor rates. The land h both 
ferUle and cheap, and the great ifiversity of soil and climate 
seem to invite the introduction of the varied products of otber 
climes. The conntry penetrated in every direction, even to 
its remotest bonnds, by navigable rivers, and intersected by 
canals and artificial roads, offers every advantage for speedy 
transmission of its productions. 

What a revolution has not the introdoction of cotton already 
effected ! What results does not the a& culture already pro- 
mise us as our reward at no distant day ! 

The Sugar Cane, for which France and Ae residneof Europe 
are dependent on the Indies, already forms a most important 
item among our productions, and promises ere long to be 
ranked among our expsrts. 

The product of the vine in like manner will be ours, with 
all its attendant advantages and blessings. The olive cnltare 
is alreadyextending in the south ; and the almond, the fif 
date, the orange, lemon, lime, citron, filbert, maron, pom 
nate, guava, stone jAne, and almost every other prodi 
which has been heretofore enumerated among oor imj 
tions, are destined hereafter to become the abundant 
ducts of our own fields, -and articles of supply to othe 
tions. Such are the happy coincidences of country, o 
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mate^ and of govenuneiit, that all which is required of us is 
but to exercise our judgment and our skill in perfecting the 
advantages which nature has so liberally tendered ; by the ex* 
ercise of which, the balance of trade, of wealth, and of power, 
cannot fail to be for ever secured to us. 

The present extent of American vineyards, and the rapid 
advances now making in their formation, do not properly con* 
stitute part of the present volume ; but on that subject the most 
ample and detailed information will be given in the ensuing 
one. I will here therefore only give some cursory remarks on 
that head from the pen of an intelligent writer of Pennsylvania. 

'* The vine culture seems to have become a favourite pursuit 
with the agriculturists of the popsent day, and forms an object 
of great promise in. York county. Pa. Experiments have 
already shewn that the vine will not only flourish in the poor- 
er soils of that county, but that excellent wine can be made 
there, and that vineyards will become as profitable as any 
other agricultural pursuit. A portion of the lands in York 
county is poor and thin, commonly called barrens, and it has 
been proved that the vine succ^ds well on it, and twenty 
acres of it, which can npw be bought at from $6 to $10 per 
acre, when planted with vines, and at maturity, will be more 
productive to the owner than two hundred acres of the best 
land in the county ,^ devoted to other culture. There are per- 
haps not less than thirty or forty vineyards within twenty pailes 
of the borough of York, and nearly all commenced within 
three years. Should this disposition increase, and as a con- 
sequence the wine-press be made to t^ke the place of the dis- 
tillery, it will benefit die morals of the community. Among 
what are called civilized nations, the vice of drunkenness has 
always been found toprevail most extensively where the vine 
is not cultivated ; while on the other hand, where that culture 
is widely extended, the temperance of the people is proverbial." 

Similar sentiments and like prospects of success seem to 
pervade all parts of our country where the culture of the vine 
has received merited attention ; and the daily increasing dewor 
lion to the subject in the formation of additional vineyards, 



win ere long caue each lectiiMi of our npobfic to re^MMtd «o 
Ibeefibrts of tbe otfaen. 

The infomialioa wUcb I have elidled on this bead frcmi 
erery part of tbe anitm, and which iriD form part of tbe matter 
of the eaatOMig vohune, gy in cea wben concmtiated, advances 
•o awch greater than could well hare been antidpoted at this 
early ttage of our progreai, that I doubt not it will strike witb 
— wififpt erea tbe inott taDgnine friends of tbe tum. Snfficc 
it bete to say, that a degree of persereraoce and entfannasna 
■eema to pervade all tbe votaries (rf'this delightAil pomiit, and m 
warm aadfiiendly interchange (^ views and sentiments exiats 
among ttiem, which has been comparatively unknown io other 
^ecieg of coltore ; and althvagh tbe operaton, from bein^ 
disseanated over so great an exteiU of territory, are conse- 
qnentfy mc»e widely separated from each other, still the esist- 
ence of a ctmnecting Hidi, by friendly co-operation in one 
common canse, may jnstly and appropriately aMnmil-t" their 
nnited eiertioni to that joyoos period in tbe bistoty of France, 
wben during the reign of Probos, ihonsandi of all ages md 
■exes onited in one spontaneoas and enthndastic effort for the 
mtoration of their vineyards. Nor indeed when the far 
greater limits of our territory are conrido^, can the com- 
bioed efforts of our fellow-conntrymen fiul to prodnce eflecU 
even more important, from tbe greater extent of their inflnence. 

Tbe opinions of some political writers, that we should con- 
tinue to import adolterated wines and spirits of all kinds, in 
order to a^trd the government tbe means erf thence deriving a 
reventie of a per caOage on their ndue, even at the sacrifice of 
the morals of die nation, and the diminntion of iu wealth, by 
a course seimingly less objectionaWe, because less direct } bat 
which is not less fatal in exhausting our resources j seem &st 
merging to that oblivion, where tbe desire wd the pride of a 
truly national independence should consign them ; and we nay 
hope that the day is not far distant, when America will fully 
establish and claim a rivalry with tbe most favoured lands <rf 
*" vine and the olive, and proudly disclaim being tributary 
»» "^ fWeign clime. -e j 
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CULTURE. 



The consideradon of culture n&turally divided itself into 
three parte. 

Firsty The greiit or vineyard cultuirey comprising that of 
fields and plantations on an extended scale, for the manufacture 
, of wines, brandies, and raisins. 

Secondj The smaU or garden culture, on a more limited 
scale, for the supply of the markets with fresh fruits, or for 
family suppUes alone. 

Thirdf Hothouse ctdture, where artificial heat is resorted 
to,, either to obviate the efiects of climate, or to advance the 
maturityc 

In viewing the subject, I shall commence by considering it 
in its more extended and most important character, which will 
necessarily comprise many remarks of general applicability, 
and equally refeirible to the more limited species of cuttiva- 
tioo'- 

Crreat or Vineyard Culture. 

It is a subject of much difficulty to prescribe the proper 
course of culture required by the vine in every country. , So 
many circumstances are connected with its growth, the excel- 
lence of its fi*uits, and the abundance of its crops, that a difierent 
treatise would almost seem necessary for every country, climate, 
and exposition. 

To what conntry is our attention most particularly drawn 
for lessons on this interesting subject f To France ! to ** La 
belle France !" which has emphatically stripped from ancient 
Greece her prerogative, and become ^' the favoured land of the 
i^ne and the olive." Spreading aii she does over the same 
degrees of latitude as are embraced by our own countiy, with 
the advantage on our part of a stiU wider domain, it is to her 
we may lo<dL with reason for instruction suited to our proper 
circumstances, and we may be willing with pride to learn firom 
a nation celebrated for her liberality in the difiiision of all 
knowledge connected with the sciences and the arts. 
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The mHDiier of cultivating the vine presents in general 
great differences ; but in every district, whatever may be the 
eqtositioD and situation of the soil, the cultivators follow.esta- 
blished practices. All the methods adopted, notwithstanding 
thor variations, may be nevertheless essentially good, but it n 
impossible at the same time that they should suit every coun- 
try, I will not| therefore undertake here to describe the whole. 
From the high state of perfection to which the vineyards are 
carried in Provence, Duhamel has adopted the course of 
management there practised as one proper to impart genera] 
initructitHi, and from' the last edition of bis work published 
in 1826, I shall extract what is deemed most important to 
my purpose. 

The culture having a powerful influence upon the epoch of 
matnrity, and upon the quality and site of the fruit, it is to 
the choice of a judicious system in its operations, that we 
should bestow our particular attention. The principal object 
of a vigneron, is that the grapes may acquire the saccharine 
matter, which is the true principle required in the fermentation, 
and tfais is only to be obtained by using all possible means to 
complete the maturity of the grape. The heat which accu- 
mnlates in the earth during the summer, begins to exhale from 
it as soon as tiie nights become cool, which is very frequently 
before the grape is completely mature. It is therefore advise- 
sJble to keep the vines trained low, so that the grapes may 
be much nearer the earth in a cold climate, and may re- 
c«ive the benefit of that heat. This influence of beat from 
the earth varies much in several respects. It is greater in 
black soils because they absorb more of the solar rays, and 
also in vineyards where the plants are distant from each other, 
because the rays can then penetrate to a greater degree ; and 
upon declivities and sloping lands, because they receive more 
of the snn's heat, and on dry soils, because the heat is not caf 
ried away by the inflaence of water. This beat continues 
longer on the hills and against walls and places sheltered from 
winds, than on the summit of mountains and in plains. The 
great quantity of leaves, stalks, and poles, form acoveri, which 
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prevents the rapid evaporation of that terrestrial warmth, and 
it is from this effect that they account for a result contrary to 
one of the precedents already stated, which has been observed 
in certain vineyards around Paris where the vines touch, but 
nevertibeless often attain to an earlier maturity, dian neigb- 
bouring vinej^ards where the vines are more remote* 

An entire misconception appears to exist among some cul- 
tivators of the vine in the colder latitudes: of our country. 
Acquainted as they are with the difficulty of maturing many 
varieties of grapes in their rei^ective locations, they apply 
manure profusely for the purpose of insuring success, which by 
causing the plant to advance greatly in the growth of its wood 
and IbHage^ and to continue this state of verdure to a much 
later period, has absolutely an effect directly the reverse of 
what was desired and anticipated^ by retarding the growth 
and maturity of* the grapes, and often serves to prevent their 
ripening at all, when otherwise they would not have failed to 
have been perfectly matured. 

So many facts conduce to prorve the influence of culture 
upon the quality of the fruit, and consequently on that of the 
wine, that no one can be ignorant of it ; the bunched which 
ripen in Sicily, and in the isles of the Archipelago, on the 
tops of the tallest trees, in Italy on trees cropped down to ten 
or twelve feet in height, in the plains of Languedoc to stocks 
but two or three feet, in height, €ould not ripen in the north 
unless trained within a few inches of the ground or against 
walls. This indicates what is really the fact, that it is indis- 
pensable that a different course of culture be pursued, applica- 
ble in each case to the respective climate where the vine is 
planted. Vineyards planted upon very steep hills require a 
different mode of treatment from those which are on plains, 
and those in moist soils from others in dry situations. Different 
varieties of vines also need some variation in their manage- 
m^t, and inattention to these points is the reason why many 
have failed of success, who have endeavoured to improve the 
quality of their wines by the introduction of plants from the 
most celebrated vineyards, without adopting the methods of cut- 
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tore panned by tboM who were uiccettfolinlbdrm«Bageittent. 
Tfx details whidi will be given hereafter, when gpeKking of 
die 4>fi«TeDt French vineyards will fiiUy establtsfa these facts. 
The Romans reared tbrir vines by fastening them to ctttuB 
trees, as the poplar and tha efan, be., whence these treet were 
sud to be wedded to the vines, which gave rise to Ovid's ele- 
gant and eotertuning stoiy of Vertanmns and Pomona. The 
vines, as has been already suted, mounted to the very highest 
bmnclies of the loftiest trees, and even o'ertopped them ; and 
Ptiny states that on tbts account tiie grape gatherers, in tine 
of viatage, pat a daose into their covenants when they were 
hired, that in case their &et should slip and their nechs be 
broken, their employers should give tn-ders for their funeral 
file and tomb at their own expense. This mode of cnlfure is 
■till continned in that country, us well as In many parts of 
Sicily, where Swinbume tells as, in the walks under the rocky 
cUfi of Poulipo, the peasant is seen swinging frnn the K^ 
of a tree on a rope of twisted willows, engaged ip trinodng 
the pt^lar and the luxuriant tendrils of the vine, wUIs the 
whole vale rings with his m^c ditty, which so qatorfUy brings 
M nnnd the verse in Virgil-~ 

" Htne alU. •ub rap« cuMi fenidatBr sJ mho*." 

'nw loppw fbaH (ing to tb« win^a under tk« My lodi. 

Pf^aringthe OntaiJ. 

Although various mode» are pursued in the prepajraUon a{ 
•oil by trenching or ploughing it to a greater or less depth, 
tod in extending this preparation to the whole field or only 
ta broader or narrower strips where tiie rows of vines are to 
be planted, still there cannot exist a doubt that the more per- 
fectly this first operation is accomplished, and the more li^t 
VOd mellow the earth thereby becomes, the more rapid will be 
the advance of the vjuei from the advantages thus aflbrded lor 
th« ext«niion of the roots. The French wrileri universally 
allow, ^at in preparing fttr a viiuyard, it is preferable diat 
the whQlf ground should be tT«pched to the depth of one foot 
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tamd a half, andtbat at att evente this should extend a foot or 
more in breadth, where the rows of vines are to be planted, 
which operation is usually performed the year previous to 
planting. The French vineyards being mostly on stony ground, 
it is often necessary to dig out many of the stones in order to 
facilitate the extension of the roots, and to remier the after 
working of the ground less laborious. In such cases these 
stones are gathered in heaps, or plaiced as at Cote-Rotie in 
lines, in such manner as to prevent the soil being washed away, 
thus affording economical terraces much more solid than those 
formed by hedges of shrubs, as is generally the me^od pur- ' 
sued. Loudon seems averse to cultivating the earth' to a g;reat 
depth, and makes the remark, that '^in nine cases out of 'ten, 
the unfruitfulness of the wall trees in England is owing 4o the 
too great depth and richness of the borders, and the continual 
cropping and digging of their surfaces ;" but other writers in 
speaking of the vine, state that the ground should be dug to 
the depth of two and a half ot three feet. The safest measure 
to pursue/is to read all that others have to say, and then to ex- 
ercise one's own judgment. * 

The course which I should most approve and recommend, 
both from considerations of econpmy in labour and beneficial 
' remits, is to plough to as great depth as can be done, with 
Aur oxen or horses and a plough of proportionate strength, 
or Ijy having two ploughs to follow each other ; this opera- 
tion should be performed early in the season, after having 
covered the surface with a good coat of compost or rich loam, 
or if stable manure can alone be had, it should be that which is 
old aiid decomposed, and wh^e all scent has evaporated ; after 
two or three weeks have elapsed, harrow it and clean it frop 
noxious weeds. This ploughing and after harrowing can be 
repeated twice or thrice during the season at suitable periods 
firom May to November, and the oftener it is performed the 
better, as it serves not only to render the soil completely per- 
vious to the roots, but also ameliorates it by subjecting every 
part of it to the operation of the atmosphere, and by allowing 
the evaporation of superabundant humidity. At the 4a6t 
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ploughing in October or November, it is pdrlicnlarly recom- 
mended to fiuTow to as great a depth as possible, by the use 
of two strong ploughs to follow each other. The covering 
of compoEt, or decomposed stable manure, can be repealed at 
tnore or less of the several ploughings, and in all cases with 
great Wvantage. During these preparations of the soil, all 
lai^ stones should be removed, as they would obstruct future 
operations, but the smaller ones will be rather beneficial than 
otherwise. 

The final harrowing in November will leave the grouud in 
a suitable state to receive the vines, the various ploughings 
having mellowed the earth to the depth of nearly or quite 
two feet Another method of preparing the gronod, and 
generally deemed still more advantageoas, is by double 
trenching, which is performed in the following manner, in 
case the operation is extended to the whole surface. Mark 
out a given plot, either an oblong or a perfect square, then 
strike a line at one end, and mark off a strip of two leet in 
width, from this dig out the earth to the depth of two spits, 
which Vemove by a cart or wagon to the opposite extremity, 
this of course wilt leave an excavation for the whole breadth 
of the plot of two feet in widdi, and about the same depth ; 
next strike the Hue and mark off another strip of two feet ad- 
joining the first; from this remove one spit or foot of earth 
and throw into the first excavation or trench, on this thrpw a 
thick coat of compost, rich loam, or manure of the descriptioa 
before mentioned, and above this throw a second spit of earth 
from the second trench ; the result of this operation is that 
about a foot of the surface mould is placed below, and a foot 
of the lower mould is brought to the sarface, with 9 layer of 
manure between the two. This process is to be continued 
till the plot is completed, and it will be at once perceived that 
the requisite quantity of manure should be placed on the 
ground previous to commencing the other operations, this 
■honld be laid in heaps of about a cart load each. The prin- 
Mpri objection to this mode of preparation is the aihanced 
expense attending it when compared with tiie former modr, 
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but when men ar« employed who understand it, the requisite 
disbursement is not so great as would be supposed, and no 
men are in general more competent to its performance than 
the Irish emigrants. 

I have found the expense of this mode of preparation to aver 
rage about $12,75, for every ten thousand square feet of sur- 
face. It is probably as much on account of the expense as from a 
consideration of the labour in removing the stones, that in many 
vineyards established on stony soils, they trench only a narrow 
strip of ground where the row of vines is to be planted, and 
this course may be in like manner pursued by those among 
us who are averse to incurring greater expense, and in doing 
it the following mode may be pursued. Having marked out 
by lines the strip to be trenched, dig out the earth to the depth 
of one foot, an^^^throw on one side of it, and remove the earth 
to the depth of another foot, and throw on the other side ; 
then recommence by throwing the former at the bottom of tl|^ 
trench, and after covering it with a thick coat of compost or 
manure, place the remainder of the earth on the top of it. It 
will readily be understood, that as the advantage of preparing 
the whole plot in this manner is proportionably greater than 
. that of a part "only, in .like proportion to the breadth of the 
strips of ground thus, trenched, will be the advantages derived 
from it, by affording the means of a more wide and easy ex- 
tension of the roots. 

Those consequently who are willing to incur the disbursement 
requisite for an entire preparation of the ground, will reap ad- 
vantages far exceeding the difference in expense, and* I would 
recommend that in planting a vineyard which without doubt 
may stand for ages, no parsimony or false economy be introdu- 
ced ; but that every disbursement be considered according to its 
relative importance as connected with the great object in view. 
Where the planting of the vines is deferred till spring, the 
ground should be again ploughed to as great a depth as pos- 
sible as soon as it is sufficiently dry, and be followed by the 
'hari*owing as before. The more compact the soil, the 
deeper it should be worked in •preparing it. If it is low and 
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wet, particular pains should be taken for draining off any stag- 
nant waters. 

Planting Vines. 
In all climates where the excessive cold is not an insur- 
mountable objection, the fall planting is to be preferred- And 
the advantage is the same with the vine as with frUit trees. 
It allows a sufficient period for the ground to become settled, 
and compact about the roots, and the latter become prepared 
during the same space of time, to throw out the small fibrous 
roots whose vegetation commences at the first return of spring, 
uninterrupted by any retardment which a spring removal is 
calculated to produce. Their growth in such case seems un- 
affected by the transition, and the settled state of the earth 
* which allows the young roots to extend themselves promptly, 
forms a powerful protection against the efiects of drought, 
whereas when they are removed in the spring, the looseness 
of the earth for a considerable period, retards" the advance of 
vegetation, and renders them liable to much injury, thereby 
causing many vines to entirely fail unless they are nourished 
by frequent waterings. 

In the colder latitudes however, spring planting will be ab- 
solutely necessary on account of the climate, for it iswell known 
that vines planted in the spring become by the summer's 
growth, established in the soil, and acquire sufficient strength 
and vigour to resist severities of climate, which would in many " 
cases prove fatal to thero if planted in the autumn, whereas in 
the latter case sufficient time would not be allowed for the roots 
to take hold of the soil, and to establish, themselves in their new 
position. In removing the vines it is necessary to keep the 
roots moist from the time they are taken up until replanted, and 
they should be also well watered immediately after planting. 

An intelhgent Swiss correspondent advises me, when plant- 
ing to dip the buts of scions and the roots of vines in a mixture 
of cow droppings and water. The holes for the vines should 
be two feet deep, and the same square or in proportion to the 
size of the vines, being made in all cases sufiiciently capacious 
to allow ihe roots lo take their proper posiUon. 
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The autumnal planting should take place at the fall of the 
leaf, say in the eastern states after the 20th October ; in the 
middle states, and as far south as Georgia, it should be per- 
formed in November, and in Alabama, Louisiana, and Flori- 
da, in December, I am convinced that where the winters are 
severe, early fall planting is much more advantageous than 
when it is deferred, as the vines will form young roots the 
same season, which will greatly aid them in supporting the ap- 
proaching rigours of the climate. But where die great seve- 
rity of the winter renders spring planting necessary, it should 
be peribrmed at the earliest possible period after the frost has 
left the earth, which in this latitude is generally from the 5th 
to the 15tb of March. 

A new vine should not be placed in the precise spot whence ^ 
an old one has been removed, but the earth must be allowed 
time to resume its natural vigour. , 

The earth that is used to fill in the holes or trenches, shonld 
be pulverized ; and in doing this, and in every other operation, 
it is very desirable that the earth which has been meliorated 
by the influence of the atmosphere, be placed at the bottom, so 
as to be nearer to the root^. 

As a measiire of economy, the trenches for planting may be 
opened with a heavy plough, which can be run several times 
in the same furrow, until it is o^ the requisite depth, and any 
additional clearing- out of the earth deemed necessary can be 
done with the spade. 

In planting vines, the French writers recommend giving 
them an oblique, or rather a curved position, by laying the 
root across the bottom of the hole, and leaning the upper part 
of it to one side, and assign the same reason as given for 
planting cuttings obliquely. 

In all plantations of vines care should be taken that they 
be as far as possible of uniform size and strength, as young 
ones do not prosper to an equal degree when mingled with 
older and stronger ones. 

If the ground has been well worked and prepared beforehand 
the holes for planting the vines need not be more than a ibol 
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or eigfaleeo inches squure, witb a depth of one and a half or 
two feet Bccording as the Etse of the plants may require, bnt 
if the pre\~ious preparation has not been thoroughly perfomied 
they should he two feet every way. In planting cuttings in 
prepared ground, no larger holes are required than can be 
made with a pin of iron or hard wood, called a dibble, such 
as is generally used in planting cabbages, ii.c. 

In planting vines, leave the buds always open to the air and 
free from covering ; some persons cover the whole vine when 
they plant, which is an erroneous procedure, as a rooted 
vine will support itself, but the ground wlien raised often be- 
comes heated by warm rains, and rots or moulds the viae, in 
consequence of which many perish. 

Dutaices to be fAservfd in Planting. 
, The distance at which it is desirable to plant vines cannot 
be suhjected to any fixed rule, but should be regulated by cir- 
cumstances, and must depend upon the kind of culture desired 
to be adopted, upon llie wish to have more wine or that of finer 
quality, and also on the nature of the soil. Those who wish 
to form kautins or high trained vines, and those who form trel- 
lices which admit of their extension, should plant the vines 
more remote than they who trcun their vines low. It is also to 
be considered, that (he less the vines are confined as to space, 
the better are they nourished, and the more are they exposed 
to the beneficial influence of solar heat ; hut in poor soib, 
if placed more distant, they will attain to a greater age than 
in rich soils. In the department of Ain, the vines are planted 
in quincunx, and at a foot and a half distant, an arpent thus 
containing 5000. 

Vines planted in double rows, with a space of two feet be- 
tween them, and a space of three feet intervening between every 
two rows, are by many deemed the most advantageous in regard 
to duration, abundant produce, and quality; because tbey have 
the more space to extend their roots; and their foliage and 
fruit parittke more fully of the beneficial efiects of air and sun. 
The intermediate space need not be lost, for some branches can 
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be trained to occupy it, or it can be sown with lentiles, beans, 
barley, turnips, &c. . When it is desired in a warm climate to 
have abundance of wine without exhausting the soil, the vines 
must be placed at a greater distance, six, eight, and even ten 
feet apart, and they can be ranged in parallel rows, with the 
branches trained horizontally in the line of the rows, by means 
of poles iSxed in the ranges of the vines. It is also an excellent 
method, where it is desirable to rstise grain, and other articles 
on the same ground to plant the vines in ranges, at the distance 
of twenty or thirty feet, for not only do they produce excellent 
wine, and abundant crops, but in hot climates the vines trained 
in palisades shelter and increase the productions of the in- 
tervening spaces. It is now well understood, that the more 
space the vine is allowed whence to derive its nourishment, . 
with the more air and more sim ; the greater will be the ad- 
tantages derived from it, in addition to which it requires lesg- 
labour. The warmer the climate, the greater the distance 
at which vines should be placed from each other. In the 
neighbourhood of Paris, which is one of the 'most northern 
localities of vineyards, they plant them but two feet apart, 
which is the least possible distance that should ever be allowed. 

In the detail of the different modes of culture pursued in tl^e 
respective vineyards of France, I shall state the distance gene- 
rally adopted in each. 

In Italy, the vines are left to mount the trees, but although 
this culture may suit a climate so hot, that the shade of the 
branches will not prevent the ripening of the grapes, still if 
is unsuitable to more northern locations, where vines so trained 
could not mature their fruit, and consequently would not pro- 
duce good wine ; indeed it is asserted that in every climate 
where they are thus trained, the wine is inferior. 

The most simple manner of establishing a vineyard to be 
cultivated in hautinSj or high trained vines, is to plant trees 
headed down to eight or ten feet, of about two inches in diame- 
ter, and at two toises distance from each other, and when they 
become established, to plant beside each tree from one to four 
vines which are first trained on the branches, and are then led 
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in fegtoons from one tree to another. The interme^ate soil 
is usually cultivated in grain or vegetables. This species of 
culture when it is properly attended to, produces an effect very 
pleasing to the eye. In some parts of Italy, this mode of cnl- 
- tivation is pursued hy planting dead trees to support the vine, 
which last twelve or fitleeu yews. In Trevisan, tbey make 
large trenches at twenty feet apart, and ten feet from each 
tree, which are planted in quincunx. They put therein four 
vines two feet and a half from each other, which are after- 
wards trained along until they approach the trees that are 
to support them ; this pracdce is much recommended. 

One of the most advantageous and agreeable modes of culti- 
vating the vine, is to plant it in quincunx or in a line, with trees 
alternately, which must be kept very low, say two or three feet 
high only, and on which are lefl a small number of shoots an- 
nually ; the distance between the trees to be ten feet. The vines 
must be pruned in such manner that they may have every year six 
branches, each one of which is to be attached to the tree near- 
est to it. These branches form festoons, producing quantises 
of grapes which are near enough to the earth to enjoy the bene- 
fit of the beat emanating from it, and are not depriv^ of that 
of the sun. Maples have been generally employed for this 
purpose, but some eminent writers prefer the hawthorn, be- 
cause its growth is more slow, it also accommodates itself to 
poorer soils, and its foliage does not cause so much shade- 
Vines thus trained are to be found in the island of Madeira. 
' It has been a matter of surprise that this practice, so in ac- 
cordance with theory, has not been more generally adopted ; 
for if living trees were deemed objectionable, stakes could be 
used to supply their places. There are indeed some localities 
where ihey substitute for trees, poles of the size of a man's 
arm,5ixor eight feet in height, and divided or forked towards 
the top. These are sunk deep in the earth, at the distance 
of six or eight feet, and at the foot of each is planted a vine 
whose shoots are conducted from one to the other by degrees 
in the form of festoons. In some of the most southern de-' 
partments of France, the vines are planted very distant from 
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each other, the vine is trained with a single stalk to the 
height of two feet, and the ploagh is frequently used to do the 
liibour. 

In Burgundy, Champagne, and in the environs of Paris 
and Orleans, and other places in that section of France, the 
vines are trained as near the earth as possible, each one to 
a pole or stake, and the labour is done with a pick-axe. And 
even in Italy, near Barletta, the vines are trained only two 
feet in height, in order, as it is said, to mature the grapes 
the more. In some of the islands of the Archipelago, and 
in a few instances in France, the vine is left to run upon 
the ground ; and Zailoni states that it does not appear to in- 
jure the quality of the wine produced from those he noticed, 
as would probably be the case in a climate less warm and dry. 

Some eminent French writers, taking into particular consi- 
deration the great quantity of wood consumed in countries 
where it is scarce, do not object to the culture of the vine 
without. poles where it is practicable, on account of the econo- 
my which can thereby be exercised in saving time and ex- 
pense ; but iny own impressions are, that in any case such 
course would be but a false economy, and would cause in its 
results far greater loss and injury to the crops than the Amount 
saved by it. So plentiful however is the article of wood 
throughout our country, that it need not be made an object of 
great consideration. 

In the vineyards in the vicinity of Bordeaux, Rochelle, 
Lyons, and Angers, the young vines are trained on poles, 
while the old ones are kept quite low, and the ground is work- 
ed with the pick-axe. 

The extraordinary difference in vigour and other charac- 
teristics between the American and foreign vines, indicates 
that a corresponding variation in the distance at which they 
are to be planted, is not only reasonable but necessary. And 
from the greater developement which our native vines seem to 
require, I conceive that they may be much more successfully 
cultivated by being allowed to cover a much larger space than 
is assigned to foreign vines, and that ^eir crops under such 
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drcumstances will be namAi more abandant. I dierdbre think 
that if tbe rows are planted six feet asunder in tbe same man- 
ner as tbe foreign sorts, the vines should be placed twelve feet 
apart in tbe rows, so as to ^ve spa<% for training of at least 
double the portion of wood allowed to tbe exotic kinds ; and 
it is my opinion, drawn from tbeir apparent natural character, 
that the produce from each vine placed at sach distance, will 
be far greater than from two vines planted at half the dis- 
tance. 

DistinctiDns mnst doabtless also be made between tbe 
native varieties, as some among them grow with an exceeding 
degree of vigour, and seem to render an extensive develope- 
ment absolutely necessary to tbeir success, while otber kinds 
are less prone to extend themselves than many of tbe Eu- 
ropean varieties. These variadons in character, and the 
opinions of the most intelligent vine growers of our conn 
try on points connected therewith, will be made the subject <^ 
after comment. 

Rearing Plant* for Tmeyardt. 

M' Anioine David, a celebrated French writer, most appro- 
ved of the custom now prevalent, of forming nurseries of 
vines, in order to have at all times a supply of rooted plants, 
which having been reared in the vicinity of the spot where 
they are destined to be permanently planted, evince by their 
progress, whether they have met with that appropriateness of 
soil (terrenum aptissimum) which is requisite for a speedy 
and perfect developement. These nurseries furnish all the 
plants required to replace such as have failed or may languish. 
The plant has in this case the same age, and will allow of 
forming promns if necessary. 

He also supports this practice by die observations of Colu- 
mella, whom Olivier de Serres called his master and oracle. 
In stiff soils, where scions meet with numerous obstacles to 
their speedy establishment, rooted plants alone should be em- 
ployed, as their success is certain, and if planted with proper 
care, and attention to manuring, a vineyard may soon be form- 
ed both durable aud of abundant produce. 
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When rooted plants are not obtainable for the purpose, 
there are two other methods of obtaiping vineyards, viz : from 
scions and from layers. In Provence, cuttings or scions are 
seldom used, but preference is giijen to layers, because they 
are much less subject to perish, have more strength to resist 
the extremes of cold and heat and unfavorable weather, and 
also because they grow much faster, and consequently yield 
fruit at an earlier period. Nevertheless cuttings may be plants- 
ed in place of layers in light and sandy soils, but stiff soils 
absolutely require rooted vines for the purpose. This mode 
of raising the vine was long known to the ancients, and by far 
the greatest number of authors who have treated on agricul" 
ture, have supported the precepts of Columella. These, as I 
have already stated, are generally followed in Provence, and 
Duhamel asserts that they may be adopted universally, without 
fear of error. 

Some authors however prefer scions to large rooted plants, 
and these again differ on the point of preference between 
scions composed wholly of new wood, and those which have a 
joint or more of the two years' old wood. It is also a ques- 
tion whether scions had better be planted at once in the situa- 
tions they are to occupy, or whether it is best to plant them th? 
first season in a nursery, whence they can be transplanted the 
next year. In planting the scions, they should be put a foot 
or more in depth, and French writers recommend that in the 
Operation the lower end should be curved, which, by causing 
a greater accumulation of sap, as it ascends more slowly 
when they are thus placed, disposes them to form roots more 
speedily. When rooted plants are used, this precaution is 
unnecessary ; and these, it has already been mentioned, it is 
deemed most advantageous to plant in autumn. 

In the formation of vineyards, Duhamel deprecates the cus- 
tom of mingling a great variety of grapes in one plantation, 
and attributes to this cause the inferiority of the wines in some 
of the most favoured regions of France; and states that it 
should not be forgotten that every grape has a distinguishing 
principle peculiar to itself, and that as some kinds will enter 
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speedily into a state of fermentation, when others will be slow 
in that process, these opposite characters may injure both the 
perfection of die wine and its preservation. 

Rearing Vines from Cuttings and Eyes. 

Various methods have been adopted and pursued in this 
species of propagation, for while some persons difier in the 
length and number of eyes allowed to each cutting, niany vary 
in regard to allowing a greater or less portion of the cutdn^ 
to remain above the surface of the ground, while others cover 
them totally with the earth. 

A difference also exists in respect to position, and in placJDg 
them either perpendicularly, obliqnely, or horizontally in the 
ground. Some writers insist that wood of two years old 
should alone be used for cuttings, others that there should be 
a portion of the old wood to form the base of the cutting, 
while by others this is deemed of no possible importance, and 
by some who prefer the yotmg wood altogether, is considered 
rather detrimental. The most common course pursued to form 
cnttings, is to leave to each three joints or eyes, the wood 
being cut smooth off close beneath the lower one ; these are 
planted either perpendicularly or obliquely at a sufficient depth 
to entirely cover two of the eyes, and to consequently leave 
one above the surface. In some cases the earth is then raised 
so as to entirely cover the upper part of the scion, but that 
portion is more generally left entirely free and open to the air 
The same method is adopted by others with this difference, 
that but two joints are allowed to each cutting which conse- 
quently only admits of one to be beneath the smrface. 

It might perhaps be advantageous where the upper part of 
the cutting is left exposed to cover the end with a composition 
of beeswax and rosin, but I do not recollect to have ever seen 
this measure adopted. French writers advocate the use of 
long cuttings conttdning four or five joints, in order that by 
placmg them for a greater length in the ground, they may 
^ereby form fi-om the several joints distinct sets of roots, 
ut so fat as experience has tested tiie fact among us, the 
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finest vines have been raised from short cuttings of ouly one 
or two eyes, and it seems to be rational that single eyes should 
make the most perfect plants, as I look upon it as one of the 
axioms in horticulture, that a young plant is the more perfect 
In. proportion as it is divested of any section of an old one. 
The only advaptage that appertains to long cuttings which I 
can perceive, is that by extending to a greater distance in the 
earth, they are more protected against the effects of drought 
during the first season ; and in planting vineyards on declivities 
they are less likely to be torn away by floods of rain, &c. 

Much stress is laid by some on the point of placing the cut- 
tings in a sloping or oblique position in the earth ; but having 
myself practised both this and the perpendicular position in 
my plantations, I have never discovered any difference as to 
their success. . It is said that in some parts of Germany they 
practice the following mode : — ^Having formed cuttings of 
three eyes each, they dig holes at suitable distances where the 
vines are to be permanently located, and place two of these cut- 
tings horizontally in each, and cover them with *earth to the 
depth of about one inch and a half. By this mode it is said 
very few fail, and i^ being on the same principle as plant- 
ing eyes, but with thrice the means for success, I doubt not 
it is an excellent plan to pursue. The practice of raismg vines 
from single eyes or joints is now very prevalent. It is neces- 
sary in preparing them to leave half an inch of wood, both 
above and below the joint ; some persons leave an inch each 
side, and others half an inch above, and two inches below the 
joint. These are planted from one and a half to two inches 
below the surface with the Jud uppermost, and their positions 
may be marked by stakes to prevent their being disturbed. 
Moderate waterings sufficient to keep the cuttings moist, but 
not wet, are beneficial in case the season should prove dry. 
I have understood that the following method has been prac- 
ticed in South Carolina, with success : — A piece of moist 
ground having been selected, the eyes were prepared by coverr 
ing the ends with a composition of beeswax s^nd rosin, and 
they were then placed one inch below the surface, and covered 
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with half an inch of fresh stable manure, water ww next poor- 
ed OD to settle the earth around, and a covering of moss 
spread over the surface to preserve moistore. The manner 
of proceeding jngt detailed seems more parUcolarly applicable 
to the southern states, and to localities naturally diy and arid, 
for in general, very moist soils are objectionable for norseries 
or plantations of the vine. Dr. Holings has remarked to me, 
that.soroe varieties do not succeed from eyes equally well as 
by other modes, and cites the Honey grape as an instance. 

In the states north of the Carolinas, the spring is the most 
proper season for planting cuttings, on account of the frequent 
extreme severi^ of the winters in many parts, which would 
greatly injure or destroy them. Even a top covering as has 
been suggested by some* persons, wonld be insofficient in this 
latitude, although it might suffice south of the Fotowmac. 
In the more southern states it is generally preferred to plant 
them in November and December, although many defer it 
tiU February and March, and even April, and succeed very 
well in case flieir buds are not too far advanced. Beneaud 
■tates, that a year or even two is deemed to be gtdned by tall 
planting, and that it is said if half the slips are planted in the 
fall, and the reudue the following spring, that at the end of 
five years, the former will have borne frnit three times, while 
the latter will have borne equally well but once; there can be 
no doubt that the planting of cuttings in the fall, carries with 
it the same proportionate advantages, as planting trees at tbe 
same season, as it in like manner allows time for the ground to 
become settled, and prepares the scions to push out their young 
fibres at the first incitement of vegetation. The difference in 
effect between planting trees in spring and autumn, is full two- 
thirds of a season's growth, besides a great saving in the lives, 
and my opinion is, that advantages fully equal a^ secured by 
pursuing the same course in the planting of vines and saons. 

The season of pruning the vines is that at which it is most 
convenient and advantageous to prepare the cuttings, atid this 
is performed either in the autumnal or winter months. But 
should it be inconvenient to complete their prepai-ation at that 
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moment, the shoots may be cut into suitable lengths and buried 
in the earth, or placed in some other situation calculated to pre- 
serve them sufficiently moist to await a period of leisure. The 
wood selected for cuttings should be from vigorous shoots and 
such only as are perfectly ripened. The rules for the preservation 
of cuttings from the time they are prepared till the period for 
planting them, are based on the simplest principles, being 
merely to preserve the vital principle without an advance of 
vegetation, or with as partial an advance as possible. Any 
method therefore which may be adopted to effectually preserve* 
this vitality, will ensure general success. The best course, and 
one which I have regularly pursued, is to bury the cuttings 
upright for two thirds their length in boxes of clean sand, or 
to cover them entirely in barrels filled with the same. They 
can then be placed in a cellar or any other place free from frost 
until wanted. It is recommended as much more advantageous 
to keep them in an ice house, but this cannot be done by every 
One. The preferable situation for them is where the cuttings 
Will be so cold as not to vegetate, and at the same time, retail 
sufficient moisture to preserve life. The sand should be moist 
but not wet enough to rot the scions, and it should be clean to 
prevent their becoming mouldy. With a proper regard to 
these precautions, there need be no doubt of a successful result. 
Another method of preserving cuttings, is to dig a hole in 
sandy soil of sufficient depth to be out of the reach of frost, 
where they can be placed with layers of sand between each 
layer of scions, and the remainder of the hole be filled up with 
hay,, straw, or sand. In this situation they can safely remain 
until the middle of March or beginning of April. In most 
cases it is beneficial before planting the cuttings, to soak them 
for some hours in water by way of refreshing them. It is 
not necessary to defer planting the cuttings until after all 
spring frosts are past, because the natural vegetation of vines 
is very late, and a considerable time will, elapse before the 
cuttings push out shoots. I prefer forming my plantations of 
them in March, and I have never known any to be injured by 
frost ; for indeed the developement of the foliage of grape vines^ 
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generally takes place go late in the season, that it very sel- 
dom happens in this vicinity, that there is an after return o 
froEL 

If the general method is to be pursued of rearing the vines 
in nurserieE preparatory to placing them in their destined loca- 
tione, the cuttings may be planted in rows from two to two 
and a half feet asonder, and about a foot a part ia the rows, 
where they can be allowed to remain until tbey have made 
one or two years' growth according to the opUon ofthe pro- 
prietor. Some persons prefer raising vines in pots, but this 
method is too troublesome to be pursued on a large scale, 
and where so much greater facilities are offered by open cul- 
ture. Those who adopt it commence their operations early 
in the spring, and generally use single joints to each end of 
which they apply composition or plaster ; these are theo 
planted at a depth of one and a half inches in rich soil, and 
well watered to settle the earth : the pots after being thus pre- 
pared are placed in a hot bed and regularly watered, where 
fay the middle of May or Jjine, they will attain sufficient 
growth to allow of their being turned ontof the pots and 
placed in the garden or vineyard intended for their reception. 
Here the vines should receive occasional waterings undl they 
become established in their new position. If however it is 
preferred to plant the cuttings at once in a permanent situa- 
tion, the following course can be pursued : After the distances 
have been marked out and the holes prepared to receive them, 
the planting can proceed by adopting such one of the different 
methods as may be preferred, but in all cases I would recom- 
mend that three scions be set in each place thus marked out, 
in order to allow for any failures, and I consider it preferable 
that two of these should be suffered to grow, as one can be 
afterwards removed; and the third (if that should succeed also) 
can be destroyed or be transplanted the ensuing season. By 
thus planting an extra number of scions, you secure yourself 
agunst the injury resulting from failure, and you increase the 
chance of a successful growth three to one ; and the value of 
the extra scions is nothing, when compared with die time (hat 
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might be lost) and the disappointment that often ensues, from 
planting single scions. 

A difference of opinion exists about the treatment of cuttings 
the first year, for while some urge with seeming propriety to 
prune them to one shoot, others contend that by leaving all 
that may appear, the stock acquires additional strength. 

Layering or Provignage. 

This is an operation very generally pursued in vineyards, 
and it is only those who cultivate the vine in hautins and on 
palisades that do not practise it. In Burgundy especially, 
and in other more northern vineyards, this is the general cus- 
tom. The branches or shoots intended for layers should not 
be shortened or pruned the previous season. The mannelr of 
performing the proVignage, is by opening the ground to the 
depth of from six inches to a foot, in proportion to the size of 
the shoot, whichis then laid into it and covered with earth, 
the extreme end rising from the further side, and supported 
by a stake or pole. Care should be taken to retnove any 
eyes found upon that part of the shoot leading from the parent 
stock to the layer. The operation should take place either 
in .the fall or early in the spring, and the layers, unless the 
branch selected is of extraordinary size, will be well rooted by 
the ensuing fall, but if of very large size, they will require a 
year longer. If intended to be removed, the period for trans- 
planting them is the same as recommended for other vines, 
when they should be cut off close to the parent stock. The 
principal object of this practice is the increase of the vines ; 
but it offers other important benefits, which I will here enu- 
merate : the branch being bent, the shoot which comes from 
it yields more and better fruit ; forming new roots it draws 
more sustenance from the earth, and consequently the fruit 
becomes larger ; it renders it easy to keep the grapes at a 
short distance from the ground in climates where that course is 
necessary ; and lastly, in vineyards where this course is prac- 
tised, new vines are not required, for there, as is the case in 
Burgundy, the provins not being separated from the parent 
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vines, the plaats can be preserved Gn ceBtaries, which n 
favourable to the quality of the wine, as is proved at the CIo&- 
de-Vougeot, Marcs-d'or, Migraine, and many other vineyards 
where the superior!^ of the wine is derived from the age of 
the vin^, which are foor or five hundred years old. In this 
respect the vine culture of Burgundy is to be preferred. 

The inconveniences of the provignage in respect to the 
young plants when separated from the parent vine, as is done 
in many vineyards, are that it weakens them and prolongs the 
period during which inferior wine is produced from a defi- 
ciency in their age and strength. ' Some proprietors form 
provins of a whole vineyard of old vines, in order to renew 
it, which is considered an excellent course. It is also a good 
method to replace by this plan any vines that have died, or 
vacancies which may exist in a vineyard. In France, these 
provioB or layers are only made from old stocks of five to 
eight years' growth at least, as younger ones are too much 
iiyured and exhausted by the operation ; and indeed, if des- 
tined to be detached from the stocks, they must in all cases 
be ntore or less hurtful to the parent vines. It is therefore 
always deemed better to have recourse to propagation by cut- 
tings. A vineyard from layers comes soonest into bearing, 
but one grown from cuttings endures the longest^ and is th& 
- most productive. Those therefore who prefer the wiser.course 
of making a present sacrifice, in order io ensure future advan- 
tage, will prefer the latter; whereas, they who seek for im- 
mediate gratification will choose the former. 

Layers may also be made from shoots of the same year, if 
laid down in Jane, and the ensuing fall or spring can be taken 
off and planted where desired. Another method of raising 
layers, is to take flower pots or coarse baskets or boxes of 
about a peck measurement, before vegetation has begun ; and 
train a shoot through the centre of each which must rise above 
and be pruned to three strong buds, the pots or baskets are 
then to be filled with light rich soil, and a stake placed by 
each to support the vipe. They should be watered occasion- 
ally through the season, and will produce fruit the same year. 
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la the fall, the old shoot can be cut off just below the basket, 
which can now be removed without deranging the roots, in 
order to plant the vine in a vineyard or garden. When 
baskets are used, they are often planted without removing the 
vine as they soon decay ; but if pots or boxes are used, the best 
course is, aflter preparing the holes for their reception, to turn 
them out with the earth entire, which can readily be done by 
proper attention, and these vines will then be ready to bear 
fruit the ensuing year. 

Bearing Vines from Seeds. 

This method of propagation when judiciously pursued, car- 
ries Jfith it many advantages. It serves fi^quently to acclimate 
species, the origihal varieties of which are little calculated to 
fiucceed, by the production of such as have characteristics 
better suited to their new location. It also frequently ori- 
ginates varieties of superior worth and excellence to thie 
parent stock. And by a renewal of the original vigour of the 
species through a perfectly natural channel, it serves to give 
to its offspring all the primitive vigour which characterised the 
plant. It is indeed nature's grand restorative of whatever ex- 
haustion may have taken place from any causes whatever. 
For although there can be no reasonable doubt but that Pro- 
vidence has afforded the means of perpetuating the gifts of 
nature without limit of time, still as vines are propagated al- 
most entirely from scions, and but seldom by ingrafting, it is 
probable that the effects of a long culture in this way may be 
morcf sensibly demonstrated, than where the natural growth of 
the variety is aided by ingrafting it on young and vigorous 
stocks. 

Seeds intended for planting should be carefully preserved 
either dry or in sand until the first approach of spring, the 
ground should then be prepared by making it extremely rich, 
mellow, and light, a heavy soil being entirely inappropriate. 
In this drills may be made about twenty inches apart, and 
three-fourths of an inch deep, into which the seeds can be 
dropped at a distance of about six inches from each other. 



they baviDg been prevSously soaked in water for a few hours. 
Immediately after planting, the ground should be watered to 
cause it to settle, and whenever the weather ia dry this Eboatd 
be repeated. Some persons in order to obtaina greater gKmrth 
the first season, sow the seeds in pots during the winter 
months, and place them in a hot bed, where by regular atlrai- 
dance they attain safficient rile by the middle of May, to be 
planted out in nursery rows. 

When the plants have grown to the height of nine or tea 
inches, stakes of about three feet in height should be placed 
between every two vines, and to these they can be truned 
allowing in no case hat one shoot to each plant. These can 
be subsequently treated in the same itanDer as plants of the 
same age raised firom cuttings. There will however he some 
among them which will not bear fruit, and the pToporti(» will 
be greater or less accorcUng to their parentage. As sooa 
therefore as these barren ones can be desi|^ated with preci- 
sion, they can be engrafted with snch varieties as may be pte- 
ferred. 

Major Adlum states that [wobahly not more thaa half the 
nombet of seedlings will produce fruit. Dr. Huliogs stales 
that in his experiments, principally made with seeds, from ite 
mosi southern and western states, including some toosa Owa- 
qhita, he found only about one in seven to bear fruit, oo wfaich 
account he ceased rearing cmy more. Others have been more 
aiccessful, and have had a greater propordon of fmitfiil vioea, 
thab is naiued by either of the preceding genllemeD> For a^ 
own part, I consifler the proportionate success in this respect 
depends altogether on the species. Our northern one* are 
known to be almost wholly polygamous, whereas severaLof the 
soathem vaneties are di<xcious ; it thence follows that wenay 
have a large proportion of barren seedlings from the laUcr, 
when we would scarcely have any unfruitful ones from the 
former, and as a natural proof of the latter remark, how very 
few barun vines do we discover in oar hedges and: woods? 

Having now in progress neariy or quite ten tfamiswd s»«d- 
I'ltg pUnta reared from natiiral varieties, and from an adwrture 
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under «very variety of circumstance, I shall be able to test 
the above point to ample satisfaction. 

It has beeiji remarked by Mr* Poiteau, in the annals of the Paris 
Horticultural Society, that improved varieties seldom originate 
in regular nurseries, but are generally produced by chance, 
and found in woods and hedges, where the finer sorts are littkr 
known, and where such as do exist are mismanaged and ne- 
glected. Mr. Knight has also advanced facts to prove that 
a crab fecundated by the poUen of a good fruit, produces 
better kinds from the seeds than can be obtained from the 
seeds of good fruit. We have also the authority of Professor 
Van Mons, that the Fleos&h horticulturists in their attempts 
to obtain sew sorts, d#n.ot prefet the seeds of meliorated fruit. 
The law of nature that ^ like begets or produces like," it is 
contended by the writer first quoted, is not always uniform 
aistong domesticated animals or highly cultivated plants. 

These remarks are no doubt for the most part just and ap- 
propriate, and apply equally to the grape as to other fruits, 
nevertheless as we have every day the most decided proofs 
that the law of nature referred to, isvery general in its influence, 
I would advise in all cases where a union of varieties is. 
desired, that one of them should be of the most choice descrip- 
tion, in preference to blending two natural or inferior varie- 
ties ; and seeds produced by such combination, I should cer- 
tainly deem better calculated to yield fine fruit, than that 
obtained firom natural or inferior varieties alone. As to the 
necessity of pursuing this course of seminal reproduction for 
four to six generations, as advanced by some Europeaa wri- 
ters, it is certainly not susceptible of argumentative support 
where the first union is a judicious one, and is rather caku- 
laled to weary the patience of the experimentalist than to 
result in any decided benefits. 

In all altenpts at artificial fecundation, I would reeommend 
that one of the varieties selected be of native origin, as there 
exists no want of hybrids between European varieties alone i 
a large proportion of those now in culdvadon haidiig beea 
doubltess pyodDtced by natlual adimztucet of the polle«^ in the 
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TiDejardg where tbey wigiDated. For the prnpose of faybrid- 
ixing, the varieties of Viiis tttUvaUs should be sdtecled in pre- 
ference to those of VUit labnaea, on account of the nnich 
higher vinous properties of the foreter; ami there cannot ex- 
ist a donbt hot that we may readily prodnce well acclimated 
, hybrids between the native and foreign vaiietieB, without the 
tivnble of continaing the coarse of reprodBction for many 
generations, altbongh such reprodnction from species so dis- 
similar may continue to present addititMial modifications c^ 
character. 

Some French proprietors who are williog to incur presoit 
disbursements, and to await a consdn^le period for the re- 
turns, plant whole vineyards of seedlings, whicji form dnrable 
vines, and when raised from seeds of valuable sorts yield crops 
of good quali^. I have understood that Mr. Overdoff of Pemi- 
sylvania, has a very flourishing ^neyard formed of seedling 
plants, which were first reared in bis garden, and after the first 
year, transplanted into his vineyard. 

Ingrafting Vok*. 
The nne difiers from other trees in having no liber or in- 
ner bark, nor cortical coverings, and it consequently may be 
ingrafted without its being requiute to bring the two barks in 
contact, as the sap ascends by the different capillary vessels 
without any disdncdon between liber, cortex, or wood, whilst 
the sap of other trees is exclusively conducted between tbe 
wood and the bark. Cleft-grafUng is tbe metbod generally pur- 
sued in France ; and in some districts of the departments of 
Gironde, Bonches-du-Rhone, Cote-d'or, and L'Yonne, this 
method of propagation ib much practised and esteemed, bat 
some object to inserting white varieties on red ones. The 
process of ingrafting tha vine is by no means a novel one, 
having been long since in use as stated by Columella, and 
other ancient authors who give detuls on the subject. 

.It is not considered by Ffench writers as of much import 
tancc, but I think in our own country, it offers far more bene- 
ficial results than in any othw, from the well known circum- 
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Stance that most of our native vines possess a degree of vigour 
and repletion of sap, which far surpass those obtained from 
other climes ; the circumstance therefore of giving additional 
developement to foreign vines by ingrafting them on our na- 
tives, merits particular consideration, and may be the founda- 
tion of a new species of vine culture in our future vineyards. 
Speechly remarks, that in England, the ingrafting of vines is 
but little attended to, although of so much importance ; as a 
bad vine may be improved without loss of time, and he states 
that he has had fine grapes from the same year's grafts, the 
shoots from which if permitted would have run from thirty to 
forty feet, the first summer* He mentions a vine of the Syrian 
kind in a hot house at Welbeck, which produced sixteen 
difierent varieties of grapes from as many graftings. 

William R« Armlstead, Esq. was among the first who 
adopted the practice in our own country, he having ingrafted 
in 1819, four vines of the native blue or bunch grape of Vir- 
ginia, with the sweet-water variety, which in the third season 
produced upwards of two barrels of fruit. And at his sug- 
gestion. Col. Gratiot made similar attempts by inserting ^' the 
Portugal or Lisbon grape, such as is usually received in jars, 
upon the Fox grape, the plants of which were transplanted 
froQi the swamps only the previous autumn, which experiment 
was also eminently isuccessful." 

The period for the operation is when the sap begins to 
rise, and it seldom fails of success when performed in the 
ground. If it is desired to have many varieties ingrafted on 
one vine, that can be done successfully by trailing the several 
branches under ground to the points desired, and then in- 
grafting each in the earth in the manner hereafter detailed. 
It is preferable that the scions be cut some time previous, and 
that they be preserved in the same manner as cuttings are 
until required for use. The principal benefit to be derived 
from. ingrafting, is to transform a vineyard in a short space of 
time which contains many varieties into one, containing as few 
as may be deemed advantageous, or to entirely or partially 
diange a vineyard, when the varieties contained in it are 
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deemed unsaitabk or of little value. . It also is the means of 
Aunishiog a prompt supply of exceedingly fine cuttings to be 
used for that mode of culture. Another advantage offered 
is, that the common wild vines of large size found in our woods 
and hedges, can either by being ingrafted in their respective 
positions, or by being transplanted into gardens for that puiv 
pQse, afford the means for a prompt and abundant supply of 
firuit Indeed the facilities offered By this process are such 
that no vine of indifferent quality need hereafter to be de- 
stroyed on that account, as it may be so readily converted to 
one of the most choice description. The graft should in pre- 
ference have sufficient of the two years old wood to form the 
tongue which is inserted in the stock, with one or two joints 
of the one year old wood to rise above the stock ; but when 
shoots of the last year have formed vigorous and well ripened 
wood, they will answer the purpose. I think two buds oi- 
eyes quite sufficient for a graft, and in general, more advan- 
tageous than a greater number ; btit where the stock is of 
extraordinary size, three buds may be allowed ; the best size 
for a graft is that of an ordinary cutting, but where the stocks 
are exceedingly large, I think it desirable that the grafts should 
be larger than usual. The best stocks are such as are about 
an inch in diameter, but those of all dimensions can be used for 
the purpose. Dry weather is the most suitable for the opera* 
tion, and the period generally selected for its performance in 
this latitude, is from the first to the tenth of April, although it 
has been effected successfully at a much later period, and in 
some cases even after the vine was in full leaf, where the scronii 
were sufficiently retarded. In the southern states it should 
take place early in March or even sooner in some parts. A 
decided advantage is gained by its* early execution, which is 
equivalent to a gain in the length of the season, and therefore 
allows time for greater growth. 

The most common method pursued is cleft grafting, which 
does not essentially differ from ingrafting apple and other trees 
on the same principle. The usual course is to lay the stock 
bare, by clearing away four to six inches of the ground, or *s 



(ut as where the first roots appear, at which point it must be 
sawed off, and the surface noade perfectly smooth. The stock 
is then to be carefully split with a strong knife or other in- 
strument calculated for the purpose, and if necessary, a sharp 
wedge may be used to open the incision until the graft is in*- 
serted, which on being withdrawn, will leave the scion firmly 
retained in its position by the pressure of the stock. Where 
the vines are very Iarge,«two scions may be inserted, and if 
both succeed, one may be pruned off, or trained so as to di- 
verge as much as possible from the otbfr. It will readily be 
perceived, that the graft before insertion must be made of a 
wedge shape to suit the incision, and the tongue or slope should 
be from three to four inches in length. Vines 4litts ingrafted 
do not require clay or composition of any kind, but only to 
raise the earth over the stock and around the graft, so as to 
leave the uppermost bud even with the surface, after which 
nothing more need be done than to give them moderate water* 
ings occasionally during dry weather 

The buds will expand in about a fortnight or three weeks, 
one.Qiity of which is usually allowed to grow, and this as it 
advances should be carefully trained to a pole, stake, or other 
support, and the superfluous lateral shoots be pruned or rub- 
bed off. With proper attention, and in rich soil, they will 
grow firom eight to twelve feet according to tlie variety, and 
in all ordinary cases fruit will be produced the first season, 
though this may rather be deemed a disadvants^e, and should 
not be allowed except where it is particularly desired to test 
its character, as it serves to weaken the plant. Robert Sin- 
clair, Esq. of Baltimore, ingrafted some scions of the Isabelja 
on the Chicken grape, during the seasou of 1829, one of 
which grew twelve feet, and tlie other nine, and the lateral 
shoots on the two measured thirty feet. Another mode which 
comes under the head of pivot grafting, and which may \^ 
adi^ted where the stock is too large to be cleft, is to saw off 
the vine beneath the surface of the ground, then to bore a hole 
in the centre with a sharp §^blet or some other instrument 
calculat«l to cut smoothly, and to proportion the place for 
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insertion iomeirtiat to tbe ate of the graft, next trim the scion 
into a pivot form with a rounded point, bo as to fit the hole, 
leaving a slight shoulder of bark on one side, and press or 
drive it gently into its position, the earth most then be raised 
around it in the same manner as before prescribed. 

Some operators apply clay or composition to cover the 
place of jonction, while others deem it of no importance, as 
the earth serves to exclude tbe air. in many cases this method 
has been particularly snccessfnl, and some shoots have grown 
from twelve to sixteen feet the first season, tmd produced from 
twelve to twenty-five clusters of fruit. Some persons state, 
that where the stock has been very large, they have attained 
equal success, by boring two or more holes in different parts 
of the wood indiscriminately, and inserting a scion in each, 
which grew in this manner as well as by any other course. 
In some cases the stocks have been removed from the woods 
to the garden at the period of ingrafting ; and Mr. Herbemont, 
of South Carolina, states, that he has dug up vines in the woods 
in Afwil, even aAer they had begnn to grow and had leaves 
formed, which he carefully ingrailed and replanted, imd diat 
several of these produced ripe fruit the same season. M;*. H. 
has been also particularly successful in using the Isabella vine 
for stocks, and has ingrafted several hundred of them with \a» 
fine Madeira grape, (which is the same as the Warren or War- 
renton,) many (^ which produced fruit the same year, and at- 
tuned a length of from twelve to twenty, and even thirty feet 
with a proportionate thickness. In one case he has bad a 
single vine to grow in, four months, so as to cover an arbour 
seven feet high, and about ten feet square. 

The skill of Mr. Herbemont has even turned the advan- 
tages offered to a new account, and instead of pruning off ttie 
lower branches, he has layered them the first summer with 
success, thereby having layers in the fall, made during tbe 
tomyier, from grafls inserted in the spring. So very speedy 
a course however may be more readily consummated in tbe 
southern states, than in this section of the Union- nnd lavers 
made the second summer from wood of a ve 
to be preferred. 
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A correspondent in Massachasetts writes me^ that he has 
pursued* split grafting with great success by using composi- 
tion which he greatly prefers to clay, this he puts on warm, 
and ties over it a piece of bass very tight. Grafts set after 
this method into strong stocks of the Black Cluster grape, 
about the first of April 1829, grew fourteen feet the same sea- 
son, and made strong wood : he thinjks ingrafting may be 
safely performed in that* State as late as the first of May. 
A friend in the island of Cuba, also advises me of his having 
been very successful in grafting many fine French varieties 
on wild vines of that island, which are there found in abun- 
dance, and thinks this may perhaps form a new era in the cul- 
ture of the vine in tropical climates. In the autumn, the in- 
grafted vines should be treated the same as others of equal 
size and vigour, and be pruned accordingly, the weaker ones 
may be cut down to a few eyes only, and the larger ones be 
left of a length proportionate to their strength. They never 
fail to produce well the second year, and where the stocks are 
very vigorous, and the variety inserted on them is of the 
same character, they attain to a n^ost rapid and extraordinary 
developement. It is asserted that grafts, particularly where 
the white are engrafted on the black varieties, are apt to die 
in eight or ten years, when apparently in full vigour, and 
where the wood is perfectly united ; but tfiis misfortune mvy 
not perhaps be without causes and exceptions, which a skilful 
culture may discover and avert. I think the insertion of the 
graft so low, diat it may form roots from its own wood, is 
calculated in some degree to obviate the difficulty, and this 
can in most cases be accomplished. 

It is almost needless to add, that all tales about ingrafting 
the vine upon the cherry and other trees, are alike fabulous 
with those of ingrafting the peach on the willow, the rose on 
the currant, and other similar accounts. Equally erroneous 
do I deem the remarks that the stock of the vine has a greater 
influence upon the graft than results from a similar opera- 
tion performed oq other species of fruit ; but that such in- 
fluence does exist in many and perhaps all cases to a certain 
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il^ree, I ibink 1 have anfficiently sbowD in a commaiucati 
lecently addreued to Dr. Jamet Mease, of Pfailadetphia, s 
wbich I shall sborlly make knowD to Ae public 

Upon Bmall stocks which are about the we <» but H 
larger than the Rcion, whip or toDgne graTdag ii fennd to 
preferable. Another method well calculated to ensure goco 
ii iagraiUng by approach, which is performed in the se 
manner on nnes as on fruit trees. 

TintfardM on JttlU and Dedintiea-. 
Vines in France are rarely planted <hi the sarface of 
•oil, but in trenches difiering both in breadth and depth, ■« 
times regular, parallel and longitudinal, ranoing from i 
end of the grotud to the other, or transversal, and perp 
dicnlar for the length of the piece of ground; There ai 
great number of vineyards in France where the vines are 
tnrally or by art, disposed in terraces rising one above 
other. Lasteyrie has figured in the second volume of 
work, entitled CoUeetian of devices adopted tn Agriadt 
m bill of Catalonia which is completely arranged in tern 
for the culture of vines. This being considered the n 
preferable mode, I will ^e explanations hereafter in w 
Manner they may be formed with little expense by the mc 
of transverse walls. Many vineyards which are located 
•teep bills or mountains, have a wall of stones placed al< 
dK lower side of each row, to keep the soil from washii 
this u an essential point, and where vin^ards' are so loca 
most be considered a necessary part of the first cost of a j 
per preparation ; and it is a general remark, that the m 
Hones in a vineyard the better, prorided they are not a [ 
ventive to suitable culture. If stones are not to he bad 
the above named purpose, logs of wood might be nsed. J 
Rucb to be preferred however, that vineyards on hills and 
cUvi^s should be divided by terraces, made nearer to e 
other in proportion to the steepness, and these not formed 
walls as it often the case, but by low hedges which prei 
the earth from being carried off by ordinary rains, wifh 
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any danger of their being swept away themselves by streams 
of water daring severe storms, as the numerous roots Ibrm a 
support for them against such efiects. 

The arrangement of the vines differs also on great declivities 
from that on other locations, not being ranged in straight lines, 
but planted in curves or in the form of an amphitheatre. And 
in order to equalize the maturity of the crops where several va« 
rietiesare to be planted in the same vineyard, the earlier kinds 
should be planted in the most elevated parts, and the later 
ones in the middle ranges. 

The Domestic Encyclopedia contains the following directions 
in regard to vineyards planted on declivities :-^— ^' To prev^t 
your hills where they are steep, from being washed away by 
showers of rsdn, I would recommend short straw mixed with 
chaff, the shives of flax and hemp, the chaff of flax seed which 
is also an excellent manure, old half rotten salt hay or bog 
hay, free from grass seeds, whkh should be spread thin be- 
tween the rows ; if it be spread thick it keeps the ground too 
long cold and wet in spring, which retards the growth of the 
vines. The use of these I have experienced to be profitable, 
and very much to hinder the soil from washing. The follow* 
ing method has also been found very effectual, without doing 
injury to either the vines or the crop :*-*After the ground has 
been made loose and mellow, lay broad flat stones close along 
the lower side of the vines, these not being very heavy do not 
pack the ground too close, nor press hard upon roots of the 
vines ; they reflect great heat up to the vine and fruit, which 
helps to Imhg it to foil maturity, they preserve the soil against 
washing away, they keep the ground moist in the driest times, 
and hinder too much rain from penetrating the roots near the 
head of the vine, which chiefly occasions the bursting of ibt 
grapes after a shower of rain, when they are near ripe." 

The eflSect of elevation upon the geography of plants merita 
our particular consideration by its influence on the vine* In 
Europe they generally reckon that a degree of latitude a^ 
fects the mean temperature nearly in the proportion of one 
hundred and eighty or two hundred yards of elevation, or vice 
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versa : it is also the generally received opiuion that where maize 
comes to perfection, the vine will succeed ; bat in France and 
other countries the culture of the latter has been successfully 
extended much further north than the former. De CandoUe 
remarks, that the most elevated point at which he has found 
maiie grown as a crop, is in the department of the Lower 
Pyrenees, above the village of Lescans, at about the elevation 
of one thousand yards. Now if we take our departure from 
that point which is in the 43^ of latitude, and proceed five 
degrees upon the same meridian line,* we come to the neigln 
bourhood of Mans, and to the south of the department of 
Ille and Vilaine, which is precisely the northernmost point 
where maize is sown as a crop. 

The vines of Velai, says M. De CandoUe, are those which are 
at the greatest elevation, of any I have seen in France, culti- 
vated as vineyards. The elevation of the town of Puy is 
computed at six hundred and thirty-two yards, and the vine- 
yards that belong to it go up to about eight hundred. Now 
if setting out from that point, which is a little beyond 45^ of 
lat. you take four degrees to the north upon the same meri- 
dian, you come to a stop between Rheims and Epemai, that 
is to say, very close upon the northernmost limit at which the 
vine forms a branch of husbandry, the town of Rheims being 
in lat. 49° SO*. 



Planting Trees, ^c. in Vineyards — Hedges to protect them. 

The custom adopted in some wine districts of planting trees 
in the vineyards, such as the peach, apple, oUve, nut, and 
cherry, is very improper, for as the direct action of the sun b 
the main essential, in order to mature the high qualities of the 
grape, the effects of this powerful agent should be in no wise 
counteracted, and every tree therefore that can interpose a 
shade and shut out its rays, at the same time that it exhausts 
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* 1 9tLj upon the same meriditn line, becaase it is well known that iik the 
same latitudes there exists a great difference between the east and weft of 
Franee, 
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the foil, should be cleared away. It is true, that in the year 
1797, the French vinciyards in tht departments of L'Yonne, 
and Cote-d'or, that were not sheltered by trees, had their vines 
frozen, but the principle notwithstanding this exception, is strict* 
ly correct, and without particular attention the grapes where so 
situated will not attain that ripeness and maturity of the sac- 
charine properties which constitutes their chief value. , The best 
French authors however state, that, although trees and hedges 
are injurious to vineyards, when so close as to come in con- 
tact with the vines, and to shade them or cause a greater de- 
gree of humidity, still hedges are of great advantage wl^en 
planted at a short distance, and in such directions as. to shelter 
the vineyards from the cold east and north winds, and from 
the moist west winds. 

Trees being acknowledged as injurious when planted in 
vineyards, are not other vegetable productions likewise objec- 
tionable f When the vines «re reared in nurseries, all kinds 
of vegetables are very injurious, by drawing from the earth a 
portion of its nutritious qualities, and it follows, of course, 
that they are so in vineyards, in proportion as they are cal- 
culated to drain the soil. Of this character are the differclbt 
species of grain, also turnips, potatoes, peas, beans, cabbage, 
&c. Lupins and lentil^s however are said to be no wise in- 
jurious. A young vineyard is injured more by cultivating 
other vegetables in it than an old one, because the roots spread 
through a less proportion of the ground, and therefore have 
less means of support, and the progress of new plantations is 
exceedingly impeded by pursuing diis course. It is therefore 
preferable that nothing be introduced that can in any degree 
lessen the strength and richness of the soil. 

Bemeaud recommends that the rows be made four and a half 
feet apart, and the vines planted ten feet from each other in 
the rows. He also recommends, and it seems very con- 
sistent with good policy, that the vines be placed opposite in 
every second row, so that those in the intervening ones be op- 
posite the centre of the intermediate space between the vines of 
the other ranges ; a plan of arrangement often adopted among 
us with plantations of other descriptions. 
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and traming. 

In a great number of vineyards, especisdly those <^ the 
north of lYance, they place in the ground near the stem of 
each vine, a pole or staJie to which the shoots are tied by 
means of bands of straw, bass, rushed, or branches of the osier 
orwiUow. This practice is conridered by them as indispen- 
sable, but nevertheless there are some who do not pursue it. 
The advantage of these poles is, that tjhe grapes are bett^ 
exposed to the benign influence of the solar rays, and &at a 
greater number of vines can be placed on a certain space of 
ground. 

The principal difficulty which the French find in this course 
is, that it increases the expense in consequence of the high 
price at which the poles are sold, the labour necessary for 
sharpening them, and for placing and displacing them ; also 
in restraining and straitening the shoots, which are naturally 
bent, so as to favour the direct ascension of the sap. Not- 
withstanding the decided preference entertained for training 
the vines on poles, various ioiethods sure proposed by French 
writers as substitutes for this practice, on account of the enor* 
mous quantity of wood which is required, and the rapid dimi* 
nution of the forests in that country ; but as we labour under 
no apprehfflisions firom such deficiency, we shall of course pursue 
that practice. In the vineyards in the environs of Rochelle, 
and on the declivities near the town of Argence, department 
of Calvados, no poles are used, and the branches trail on the 
ground until the grapes are nearly ripe, they are th«i aU 
raised up and tied together at the top, and thus form their own 
support ; the fruit being outwards is by this course exposed to 
the sun, but the crops are inferior and deficient. 

In some French vineyards where the vines are of a very 
vigorous character, two poles or stakes are used for each, 
and twice the quantity of wood allowed to the vines, and in 
others, several slender poles are stuck into the ground around 
the vine in a circular manner, to each of which a shoot k train- 
ed or fastened ; but in such cases a proportimiably greater 
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di^ance must b^ev aiH^yvjed betweea t^e vines when, the planta- 
•tipns are formed, ' 

I^hfi proper period fear poling the vineysgrds, is immediately 
after. tl|e first spring cleaning, before the vines commence 
growing, sometimesbowever it.is dpne after the second clean- 
ing, at which time the sl^o^ts have a^cquired a part, of their 
^owtfa. They should be put d^ep in the earth in o?;der th^t, 
they may not be blqwn down by the winds, apd^ great, care 
Wist be tak,en during the operation, not to injure die roots, 
nor break th^ buds, of tlie vipe?. In France, th^ trees^ used^ 
Cpr ppl^s ar^ principally the pipe, the fir, the tree box, andjoak 
audi cb^snjui; spUt up ; willow, poplar, and otljer, tyeiMJ, 'whose, | 

braMbe^ ari^i prompt^ to. vegiet?^te, ^ould, not be ust^d for poles. , 
The posts and poles sJiQuld eapli Ijaye the. end that goes into, 
tte ground well coyerj^dwith n^ejted pit9h. Col^ ^?^^^ *^". 
fer.ms me, he has found runiyersaljy, that poles were better than. 
Icdlices ; indeed in vineyard or field pultui^e, this metJijC>.d,of ?p]^. 
porting the vines will almost necessarily l^^ adopted^ as w^Uoi|i 
account of tb^ adya^ta^ges it ol^c;rs, as the increased ^peji^se 
^9^ the use of, tri^Uices; would qiieate. ^owever, those tlia^; 
pnefe;; tj^att sipegies of culture a^ g^neralfy pursued* will find l^e, 
«uli>e;,ctdi^pi^si^d hereafter, wd^r the head^oC '^ Qard^ ciilture/^ 

The colder the climate, the lower the vine^ sl^ould b^, 
trained, in order that the grs^es may ripen, better, b^caus,ee;jf:- 
perience teaches us, that those which are a short d^anpe. 
from the earth, profiting from the shelter which is a,ffo;!d^^, 
and from the caloric which emanates from it during the night 
whenever the temperature of th^ atmosphere diminishes, ac- 
'quire, a superior quality. 

When vineyards are located on steep hills, the vines can 
be trs^ined higher, because th^ grapes profit from thereyerber- 
ation of the sun by the earth, in the same manner as if planted 
against a wall. The operation of tying the shoots is omitted 
in the greater portion of the south of France, while in the 
northern departments it is deemed of the utmost importance. 
Where a great desire exists for economizing, a discrimipation 
may be made between the vines of stronger a^ those qC weak* 
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er growth, but I doubt the wisdom of such parsimony. The 
most suitable time for tying is just after the flowering is over^ 
the young shoots have then attained a considerable growth, 
and being weak require to be protected against the effects of 
winds, which are apt to break them entirely off if not thus pro* 
tected. In the operation particular care should be taken not 
to interfere with the clusters of fruit, and the branches should 
be separated as much as is convenient or consistent. 

It has been observed that the vines of our country when in 
their natural state, seldom or never throw out bearing shoots, 
until they reach a lofty position near the tops of the trees 
on which they ascend, when the branches assuine a horizontal 
or descending inclination. From this fact horizontal training^ 
has been deemed preferable to that in an oblique directioii or 
fan form. Dr. G. W. Chapman, of New-York, states that by 
experiments he has made, he finds that the shoots coming 
from those branches bent downwards are more productive than 
from the ascending ones. 

From a due consideration of ^11 the attendant circumstances, 
it seems necessary that we should adopt in the training and 
consequent pruning of our native vines, some principles of 
operation different from those usually applied to foreign ones, 
it being a necessary requirement resulting from the great dis- 
tinction in character, as the methods pursued most success- 
fully with the onei would doubtless often prove inappropriate 
and perhaps highly injurious to the other. 

td>w training. 
The practice of low training was first pursued by the 
Greeks, and was introduced by the Phocian colony into the 
district of Marseilles. The knowledge of it has been spread 
with the culture of the vine far to the north where it has been 
generally adopted, and is esteemed the most easy and advan- 
tageous for cold latitudes. Various modifications have how- 
ever been introduced, and the height to which the vines are 
• trained varies from one to five feet. 

In Medoc, and also in the environs of Grenoble, Lyons, 
Orleans, Autun, and even in some vineyards of Rheims, and 
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I^aon, the vines ai^ attached to low stakes or trellicefi raised 
only about a foot above the ground. In the depa|^ents of 
Bouches-du-Rbone, Afl^ey Gard, Herault, and in fact in most 
of the soulbern departments, the stocks are very wide apart, 
and are allowed to be but two feet in height, and the fruit 
branches are Gained along at about the same elevation. In 
some vineyards the stocks are very short, and so strong that 
they support themselves^ and the young shoots rise from them 
and fall over to the earth. In other districts the vines are left 
entirely to trail on the ground, but the wines, as has been al- 
ready stated, are in such cases inferior and the crops much less. 
In the young vineyards neaur Bordeaux, Angers, Lyons, be. 
where the plants were formerly left unsupported, they have 
adopted the use of props on account of the great vigour and 
length of. the shoots. 

High training. 

In adopting the practice of high training according to either 
of the modes in. use,, it is requisite that the vaurieties selected 
as well as the plants themselves beof a vigorous character, and 
that the soil be rich and capable of supporting the additional 
growth required. At the commencement of this species of 
culture, the strongest shoot only is left to each vine at the 
furst pruning with about a foot of the new wood, and all the 
buds or eyes except the two uppermost are rubbed off and de- 
stroyed. At each subsequent pruning one additional branch 
is left with two eyes to each until the fourth pruning^ when 
four or five shoots may be left, the vine having attained the 
desired height. If the soil is not highly favourable you must 
in succeeding years adopt the same system of pruning as pre- 
scribed for short pruned vines, but if it is of excellent quality, 
and the other circumstances also favourable, you may leave 
two or three shoots of eighteen to twenty-four inches in length, 
with all their eyes upon them, which must be curved or bent 
over and tied with the ends downwards to the several props. 

High trained vines are less subject to injury by frost and 
produce more fruit, but the wine made from them is in general 
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inferior to Utat from low trained -vmeyzr^s. Higfa vinM afv 
also move expensive as ibey need taDer props, and require at 
least three to each plant, one of Mhicfa most be near the 
main stock, and the others at convenient distances, the Mem 
and branches roost be tied with strong twigs of osier, as fhna 
'Vhe quantity bfirnit they will require to be well supported. 

SttateUe*, or PTeyont. 

The culture hy sautelles is allied to the preceding, and is 
principally in use in vineyards where the greatest desire is 
quantity. In this case the branches are left nearly theirwhole 
length, and after being inclined 01* bent in the form of a bow 
are attached to poles with the end downwards, and a twist 
given to each where the bend commences, in order to impede 
the passage of the sap, which might otherwise flow too rapidly 
and run to leaves. 

At the time Itiis operation is performed, a new shoot is left 
' to grow, which causes the root to suffer but little, because this 
' shoot no more than makes up for the feebleness of the vege* 
tation of the main branch. It is worthy of note that if the 
long branches are not soon bent, the produce instead of being 
great, will be but small, for the sap rising with rapidity, 
bursts the wood^buds which are the m^st elevated, and -only 
glides by the fruit-buds which are the lowest, whose firuidon is 
often entirely destroyed when the shoot is veiy vigorous, or 
the season moist and hot. Vines planted on arid soiU will 
not always support this species of culture, the same has been 
remarked of die feeble varieties from (heir nature itself. In 
some vineyards near Paris, and elsewhere, they bury the ends 
of the sautelles in the earth the spring after their crop has 
been produced, and form layers from them (hat are cut off tl>e 
following winter, which practice is recommended. 

In Orleans, sautelles are often left two or three years, which 
is very injurious to the crops, as in such case the branches and 
berries become small. This method of pruning and trainjog 
may be adopted for covering bowers and arbours, where it _is 
requisite the shoots should be of considerable length. 
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1q Franehe Coiapte another mode is pursued. No sttkes 
are jdaeed at the sides of fche vines, but short propyl are set in 
the- ground iHiich h^mp forks at about two feet from the earth, 
across which poles are laid on which short stumps have been 
left at about a loot fitnu each other. In some cases these 
"poles are rested- m* the forks of old 'vines. The main brandies 
are then trained along' on them from which the new shoots 
spread in every direction, and the vineyard seems covered 
witb foliage- while clusters of fruit hang beneath in the shade. 
The labourers have to creep under in order to destroy the 
weeds, which are less numerous ^however on account of being 
overhcmg by the vines. This manner of training is extremely '* *{ 

mappropriiite in ^e colder latitudes, and can only be found 
tiseful In very warm localities, for the sun beuig shat out from 
the fruit, cannot perfect the high vinous prc^erties which con- . 
stitttte ahnost the sole value of the crops. 

Pyramidal or conical training. 

This mode pursued in many German vineyards has been 
abo adopted in a number of French ones, from a -desire of ob- 
taining large crops with less uncertiiihty, labour, and expense, 
in planting vineyards for this object, the only difference to be .^ 

observed is, that dte rows be eight feet apart, and the vines 
set out at the same distance checkerwise in the rows. 

The first operation in giving form to the vines takes place 
at the second annual pruning in autumn or spring, when two 
shoots should be left, ane with five, and the other with six eyes. 
In the spring of the third season, strong po^ts nine feet high 
and six inches in diameter, are to be placed in regular rows, 
one to each vine^ around which the two shoots are to be tr#ned 
spirally in the same direction, with a space of abodt four • 

inches between each turn. The branches are regularly tied, 
and the main shoots when they have attained a suitable height 
are topped. A small crop of fruit will be produced this season, 
and at the annual pruning the two highest shoots are treated 
as before, and the lateral branches called 'side runnew, which 
are intended to fiUup the pyramid, are cut down to three buds 
each. 
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Hhe eatmug yew iriiich is the fovth, ifae viaes wiB beg'ur 
to eibibit, the pyramidal form, and nray be made triangdar, 
qoadrangalar, or hexangnlar at the ofttoa of the culdvator, 
bat « circalar form is generally preferred as most convetuent. 
Tin tnining of the two jmncipal brmncbet is etrntiniied cut 
before, in a spiral direction ; and when the berries are fonoed 
all the sboots from the ude runners are shortened to six eyes, 
wiach in addition to giving them BUength, facilitates the cir- 
colaticm of air : (be loftiest shoots must also be tied and topped 
as ia prevHMU years. 

This season a crop c^ frpm twenty to thir^ bunches will be 
j»oduced by each vine, which is as much as (vdinary nnes 
do when at foil use ; although these will not then have acquit^ 
ed more than one fourth of the height and breadth they are 
intended 4o attain. In die spring of the fifth year, as that sea- 
son is nsaally selected for the operadon in cold dimateft, the 
two upper shoots are pmned and trained as heretofore, and 
particalar care taken to tie the difierent branches before vege- 
tation commences, the last year's shoots on the ^de rann^ra 
are then cut down, the strongest to four buds, and the weaker 
to one and two buds ; and when the fruit has again formed, 
they are topped and &horteaed as before. A crop of thirt|r 
to six^ bunches is generally produced from each vine this 
season. The same course of pruning and training is pursued 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth years, until the spiral shoots have 
reached the top of the post, after which all thu rise above it 
are pruned off every spring, and the lateral shoots are allowed 
rather more length. During these years from fifty to one 
hundred clusters will be produced by each vine. 

Ifi the after management, there need be no fear of allowing 
too ^eat an extent to the circumference, and if it is desired 
to continue the shape, the pruning and clipping can always be 
executed in accordance thereto, proportioning those operaticras 
in all cases, to the strength and vigour of the branches. Two 
eyes will suffice for the young shoots, and some of the ude 
runner^ and laterals should be occasionidly thinned out wfiere 
too close and numerous, as in such case they weaken and in- 
jure each other and lessen the produce. 
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The circumferenee of the base should be twice, and in tem- 
pes4uous sitiiiatiojQstbricetbatof the summity asthevinethrace 
derives stiengtb and ^support The crops produced by tUs 
course of cuhure ai^'very abundant* A vioey sor d of two &oa- 
sand stocks trained in this manner with every necessary attenr 
tion, yields an annual fH*odnce o^ twenty^six thousand gallons 
of wine, while on the o^her hxod six thousand vines cultivated 
after the common mode of low training, yield in ordinary sea- 
sons but from eight hundred to diirteen hundred gallons, a^d 
in the best seasons only two thousand six hundred gallons* 

Counter espalier training. 

This system is now pursued in a number of the French de- 
partmentd, and much approved* In plantations where it is 
adopted, the rows are planted six feet apart, parallel and 
athwart each other^^ so as to be equally benefited by the sun* 
The training commences at the third or fourth years' growth 
of the vineyard, at which period, posts about four feet high 
are placed in regular lines, at half the height of which there 
is a line of lattices placed crosswise, and at the top another 
nuige placed in a straight line* , 

When the vines are of sufficient growth, the shoots at both 
jsides are led backward and forward in an oblique manner 
sdong the range of cross trellices, until Uie espalier is perfectly 
fonrod, and the spaces at each side of the stocks are entirely 
filled up* They are trained after this manner until they reach 
the upper trellice to which they mu^t be tied. After the trel- 
liees are completely filled in this way, the ends of the shoots 
ibonld be clipped off. This mode of serpentine training^as 
a very advantageous effect on the circulation of the sap whose 
passage is rendered more regular and conducive to an abun- 
dant yield* The shoots have the full benefit of the solar heat, 
by which means the fruit ripens well and perfects its flavour, 
and the crops are rendered abundant. 
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This, as well as the other operations should be parfonoed- 
irtieQ the weather is dry, the advMfttage of which experi^ice 
proves, and the iostnuBcaitshottld.be sbacp and oalcul^led to 
cut smoothly and expedilioosLyi There •are indeed three sea- 
sons when experienced vignerond dwy aixoss to their, vine- 
yards; first) when the gvonnd is wet, because the lalK^urem 
pMsing to and fro pness down and paek the earth ; secondly, 
when the vines: are in blossom, becauaes dislairbing theoii in 
any way at that period is calculated to produce an abortion 
or coulure ; thirdly, when the fruit is at or near matorityr 
because the people are apt to pluck the fairest and best ripen- 
ed grapes^ which is considered an injnrj to die whole bunch. 

In die arts of bovticukBre,- i have never taken as aposir 
tive guide the rnljes of any other eountiy ; conmced, as 1 
am, that the exercise of coajimon sense reasoning, will being: 
/ one to the wisest conclusions as to the course to be pursued 
Tkns, with regard to vines, it is evident that as the. small la- 
teral branches are for the most part unproductive, and as their 
absorption of a vast portion of sap, which might o^hetimse 
pass into the main and fruit beaming branches, rendets them 
worse than useless, they should be in 'no way. encoucaged &r- 
tfaer than is absolutely necessary to the safety of the pkntGU 

All forcing of the natural functions of the vine, or of any: 
other plant, is alone rendered necessary by inappcopri^tenesa 
of the climate and other circumstances^ to *affoird equal sueceta 
by a natural development. 

A person to prune sfciMuDy 'or to direct tfie labouiv at 
othtrs, should possess a knowledge of its ei^^ts both from 
theory and practice, so as to be able to foresee the efiects o£ 
its every application. The object of pruning the vine is ta 
increase its produce, to obtain from it annually equal crc^My 
and to render the berries larger and of earlier maturity. Its 
operations are based upon the same princi{^& 9s when ap* 
plied tp other trees ; but the vine possesses one peculiar 
characteristic, which is, that the fruit being produced on shoots 
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of the same year, renders this management much more simple^ 
In fact it is sufficient to know that the lower buds yield the 
frail-bearing shoots, in Order to understand it ; iand to indicate 
to us that it is proper to cut the past season^s Shoots down to 
as many eyes or joints only, as we deem the plant capable 
of supporting,* the number of course is to be varied according ^ 
to the vigour, soil, nature of the variety, or other causes, and 
the operation is only to be extended to shoots of the preceding 
year. The deviation of the sap from its perpendicular pas- 
sage, effected by annual prunings, is favourable to the produc- 
tion of fruit by causing it to flow with less rapidity ; and even a 
sterilaivine (those truly male excepted) may be made to yield 
fruit the ensuing year, by breaking the shoots between the 
two growths at about half their height, without entirely sepa- 
rating the upper half, and there is no injury where branches 
have not produced fruit the previous season, in allowing them 
to remain of good length when pruning them, because their 
sap not having been exhausted, can support a izrge crop* 
Short-jointed shoots being generally deemed the most fruitftil, 
should be left in preference to long jointed ones, if equal in 
other respects. 

On this subject we can only lay dQwn general rules to be 
adopted, wholly or partially according to the circumstances. 
As relates to our native vines, I think the precise period of 
performing the principal pruning, is not a matter of very great 
moment ; for as there is no danger of injury arising from it, 
the fall, winter, or early in the spring will perhaps answer 
equally well. On this and the other operations connected with 
the subject, every vigneron should in frequent instances exer*^ 
cise his own judgment. 

The vine is among the number of vegetable productions 
whose foliage and fruits are wholly produced on the shoot of 
the same year. This fact it is important to be acquainted ". 
widi, for it is upon this, that is based a part of the principles ^ 
upon which the culture .of the vine is founded. It being also 
at the lower part of the shoot that the clusters of fruit are 
formed, that is another circumstance equally important in the 
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subjecl to be taken ander consideralioa ; for not only mast 
there be a young shoot to produce wood, but that shoot mast 
spring from the wood of the precedmg year, as those which 
spring from the old wood are usually sterile. A pointed bud 
indicates a sterile shoot, and on the contrary, a blunt er 
rounded bod annoances a fruitful one, and tiie larger it ]» 
the more productive. 

Notwithstanding the pruning operation requires to be wdl 
understood, still .where labourers are correctly instructed, it 
will not be a matter of great difficulty, and in France, it is 
done every where by women and children. It appears how- 
ever to there be an object of complaint^ that it is fiiefuendy 
neglected or badly dcme, and that deficient crops and bad 
wine are often caused by two much or too litde pruning. 

Improper pruning has even an influence on the crops or 
succeeding years, and upon the duration of the vine. The 
most important points to be considered, are : that when too- 
many sterile shoots are left on the yine, they abstract and con- 
sume a great portion of the sap which should have nourished 
and mattired. the fruit ; that when too many bearing shoots 
are left, they exhaust the vine,, and cause not only the suV 
sequent crop to be poor, but even the vine itself o&en 
dwindles for some time. A greater proportion of shoots and 
leaves should be left to vines located on dry hills, and on 
those having a southern exposure, and less in shady and moist 
situations, because in the first instance it favours the enlarge- 
ment of the berries, and in the latter it prevents them from be- 
ing too watery. It sometimes happens that the wood of the 
shoots is not sufficiendy ripened before frost, and that they 
are consequently injured thereby. In such cases it is best ta 
prune close, that is, down to but few buds, in order that vigor- 
ous shoots may replace the injury sustained, and in no case 
should green or immature wood be suffered to remain, as it 
would not fail to perish afterwards, and even to afiect in some 
degree the mature wood connected with it. 

Where vines have been injured by frosts or bruised and 
broken by hail, they should be pruned sufficiently close to tak.e 
ofi* all the injured or defective wood ; this operation ought 









not bowever to be hufriedy but time should elapse sufficiently 
to show if any of the buds have vigour eiiough remaining to 
allow them still to produce fruit which they frequently do even 
in such cases. No neglect should take place in removing at 
the annual winter prunings all wood th^t is old. and dry, 
which should be cut off close to the healthy shoots, for when 
Buffered to remsdn, it i^etards the circulation of the sap, and its 
iafluence is felt by the healthy branches. 

The vines subjected to low pruning are cut down to two or 
three eyes, and those high trained often to a single eye, because 
the vegetation of the young shoots is strong in proportion to 
their reduction in number, and to the diiainished height of the 
plant. It is most prudent however to leave mpre than a single 
«ye, because there is a risk that the one may perish, which not 
only causes a loss of the fruit, but that of the vine itself, if it 
is a weak one. 

Judgment must; necessarily be exercised in this operation, 
and more particularly in a country possessing so much solar 
he^t as our own, and it is indispensable that a number of buds 
be left proportioned to the strength of the shoot and the 
abundance of s^p, for vines trimmed too much and pruned too 
close, afford less wine, especially if they are of strong growth. 
Further remarks on close pruning upon the system adopted 
«t Thomery^ &c. will be found under the head of << Garden 
culture." 

It seems very certain that the extreme heat of our climate 
renders it optional with us whether we shall pursue or not, the 
system of close pruning to its fullest extent, as adopted in many 
European countries. I must confess myself considerably a 
convert to the system of long pruning in that portioa of our 
country where the summers are long and the heat great, and 
in regard to our most vigorous native vines, I think this sys- 
tem alOne can be attended with the greatest success. Even in 
France long pruning is preferred where the growth of the 
vines is yery vigorous. In support of the opinion that close 
pruning is not requisite to abundant produce of our native yines, 
the most productive Scuppernong vineyards in Nort^^ Carolina, 
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are in many hutances not trimmed at all, and the irild and un- 
tutored vines which cover our hedges and mount oar loAiest 
forests, bend beneath the abnodance of iheir produce. 

Macb greater space mnit be in tnch case allowed in plan- 
tations of nadve noes, and to show the extent to which tlus 
may be carried, an instance will be hereafter detailed where 
eight Scnppemong vines cover a quarter of an acre, and pro- 
duce crops of amaung quantity. The opinion has also been 
nbeedy advanced, that many of our native vines reqnire a 
different mode of treatment firom that bestowed on foreign 
one«, and to render the information as complete as possible 
on that head, I shall introduce in the course of the work the 
most approved modea that have beea adopted by our coun^ 
trymen. 

Prvptr period Ji/r ynanng. 

The celebrated Olivier de Serres affirmed, that late pruning- 
was advantageons in the greater produce of froit thereby 
caused, and advanced the maxim in his work, that the earlier 
the vine is pruned, the more wood it makes, and the later the 
more fruit; and he fonnds that opinion on the circumstance, 
that when the pruning is done late, there is a loss of sap, and 
that when vegetation is weakened, but not in too great a de- 
gree, it augments the number of bunches and lessens the 
chances of abortion in the flowers. 

It is nevertheless acknowledged in all \dne countries, that 
the earlier the pruning and the sooner the sap flows, the more 
vigorous are the shoots and the more abundant their produce. 
Pruning therefore immediately after the fall of the leaves is 
advantageous in all climates where there is no danger that 
frost during the winter may injure the branches, nor that the 
spring frosts may affect the young shoots ; but io cold climates 
it is necessary to retard this operation as much as possible, and 
likewise in other localities, where the ezposidons are subject to 

spring fr^efa. T>iB nmninn- nf tka -aXno kiiCnw. nrSntai. in i>nM 
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north of Lyons ; fov if done in the fall it would be necessary 
to leave an extra bud, from a calculation that the upper one 
would be destroyed byf^ost or otherwise injured. It is of 
importance where a vineyard comprises many varieties whose 
period of maturity difiers, to prune the* late kinds soonest in 
order to accelerate their shooting* 

Mr. Le Ray de Chaumont deems it the best time to prune 
the vine in this part of our country when the hardest frosts are 
passed, which in this latitude is about the fifth to the tenth of 
March, and still later at the north, and earlier to the south. 
Others deem the fall the preferable pieriod, and when so much 
difference of opinion exists, it would be well for every one who 
has an extensive vineyard at stake, to make experiments on a 
few vines at each season so as to decide for himself. If the 
autumn is preferred, it should be performed after the wood is 
well matured and the leaves have fallen, and on a fine dry day. 

Bemeand says that autumnal or early winter pruning is im- 
prudent in the colder latitudes, as by advancing the vegeta- 
tion it renders the vines more liable to be injured by firost, 
and that it should be deferred until the freezing season is past* 
He recommends the first half of March as the best period for 
vineyards m the central and northern French departments, 
and for countries of similar temperature. 

The following article on the subject, is from the pen of the 
very inteUigent secretary of the Maryland society for promoting 
the vine culture^ J. C. SL Monkur, Esq. 

'' It is often asked us, when it is the proper time for pruning 
grapevines? We observe in the works upon the vine, a great 
discrepancy of opinion on this particular part of its cultu/e. 
That this is an all important procedure to the health, duration, 
and profit of the vine, no one can contend to the contrary ; 
but we are inclined to believe, that the great stress urged on 
the particular time it should be done, does not deserve the 
consideration which has been given it. In accordance with 
our observation, the time bears but little relation in importance 
to the manner of its performance, provided we shall have it 
finished befn^re the commencement of the circulation of the 
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« 

until th« black frost is over ; ami it should only be done ifhen 
the weather is fair, dry, and without appearance of rain. After 
the sap begins to circulate, it is improper to prune the vines, 
unless such as are sprouting too luxuriantly, and which re- 
4}uire to be weakened ; those in a proper condition it weakens 
too much ; they seem exhausted and yield toly poor fruit*' 
HoweVtr^.in despite of die directions before us, we have for 
Aese six yeard pruned a large collection, bodi of foreign and 
nadVe vines, for cuttings for the gratification of friends, in 
every week, from the fidl of the leaf to the nnddle of March, 
without having frotn very close atteaticNi, even observed any 
injury done ; and dierefore feel satisfied, tbatitcai| be. per- 
formed safely at any time after the complete fall of the kaf, 
otttjl immediately previous to die dirculadon of the sap, which ■ 
effect, sooner or later takes place^ according to ctimate, situa- 
don, and disposition of the vines* This process we discover, 
usually happens in this state, fixNii die begiiming to the middle 
of March, yet wt are aware that certain species of the vioe^ 
are more forward and begin vegetation earlier from disposition 
and situation dian odiers ; but it will be in time, if pruning 
be done in Marylatid and the odier southern states, the last 
wediL in February or the first in March ; but by no means 
should it be delayed Icmger than the middfe of Blarch. It h 
tin^ manner of pruning that deserves our serious and attentive 
consideration ; for on its correctness, doubtless, very muck 
of our future success depends." 

Clipping and topping of the vine. ^ 

One of the operations of the summer pruning takes place 
after the fruit is formed, and is called clipping. It is intend- 
ed to remove the superfluous shoots, in order to throw the 
strength into those bearing fruit, and it also affords more air 
to the plant. In performing it, the useless branches should be 
pruned close to the stalk, but the laterals should be taken off 
between the first and second joint, and in no case should they 
be twisted off or broken. Where two or more shoots come out 
at one joint, but one of them should be suffered to remain. 
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A sound discretion shonld be exercised as to the number of 
shoots to be pruned off, for by leaving too great a number to 
form new wood, we deprive the fruit branches of the necessary 
support, and by aUowing too many fruit bearers we ezhaast 
the stock, the effect of which is felt for several subsequent sea- 
sons. This measure should be pursued several times during' 
the season, according as the humidity or dryness of the wea- 
ther may by their influence on the growth of the vines render 
it necessary. 

The branchai pruned off from the vines may be used as pro^ 
vender fo# horses, cows, and sheep, which are very fond of 
them ; hot as they are very heating when eaten in a green state, 
it is best to spl*ead them until sufficiently diy, and then put 
them in stacks or bams for winter fodder, when if mixed with 
hay or straw, cow.s wiU fatten upon them, and their nulk be 
increased both in quantity and qnali^. 

There is another operation that comes under die head of 
pruning, which is called topping, or pinching off the shoots, 
and consists in taking off the extremity of the shoot, in order 
to stop its growing longer, and to enlarge it as well as the 
fruit. This is practised in nearly all the vineyards in the 
north of France, but not in those of the south. If executed 
properly and moderately, it produces the effect above men- 
tioned ; but if done too soon or immoderately, it not only tends 
to different results, but retards in a great degree the maturity 
of the grapes, because new shoots spring up which draw off 
the sap, more especially if the weather be rainy. As it is when 
the berries have nearly attained their size that this is to be 
performed, it should consequently be confided to skilful hands. 

We stand much in need of some general principles applicable 
to our native vines by which to regulate the summer pruning, 
for the adoption of European maxims in this case will be some- 
times attended with injurious results. I have found that prun- 
ing off a great portion of the young shoots of the Isabella vine 
at midsummer, when the fruit was about half or two thirds 
growh, caused a great portion of the berries to decay> turn 
black, and fall of, which I take to be another proof that the 
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saperabundance of sap generated in our vigoroiis native vines 
must be allowed grater facilities for passing off through its 
natural channiBls. 

In regard tp planing off the tendrils which some ccmsider 
important, it has been proved to yield no apparent good or harm» 
In some places they take off the leaves of the vines in order to 
make the fruit ripen sooner by exposing than more to the suo, 
but this nearly always has a contrary effect, and when done 
too soon or to too gre^t an extent^ alters the flavour of the 
juice* Another point worthy of consideration is that the 
foliage by protecting the fruit from cold winds, and stofqping 
the passage of the warm vapours which rise from the eiurth 
during the night, produces more effect than the rays of the 
sun, which at that season are feeble and often obacnred by 
clouds and fogs. 

Taking off the loliage is therefore of no benefit invineyajtds 
and of no use except in giving more eokmr to table grape»i 
such as the dmsselas, hc^ and it would not probably be much 
practised in Europe, if they were not in want of the leaves as 
food for cattle. At all evei^ it should only be resorted to 
\Hien the smnmer has been so modearate as to create great 
doubts respecting the maturity of the grapes, wliicfa is not 
likely to often happen in onir eountryv where ihe qnatttnm of 
solar beat in the most nn&vonrable seasoni, is fully adequate 
to the maturity of oar native varieded, and no doubt by pro- 
pet attendoB, equally so as respects fcHTcign vines when appro* 
priately located* 

PrumK^ wad trut^Mnt ufa ^mmg atsejMBnL 

The first year after the plants are placed in the vineyard, 
1" would allow only one shoot to grow, and an examlaatioA 
for this object should take place as soon as the scions or rooted 
vines begin to shoot, leaving only one of the most pvomising, 
and pruning off the rest ; this should be carefiiUy parsued every 
three weeks throughout the season, during which period, aU 
lateral branches should be quickly taken ^ as l^y not 
only nnpoverish the main shoot, but greatly prerent Dhie ri- 
pening of the wood. 

36 
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^ At the regular fall or winter pmniiigy this dioot should be 

shortened to about three or fooreyes, according to the strengtb 
of the plant, and where very weak, it woold be best to leave 
bat two eyes, obserring always lo cat otf the shoot three 
inches above the uppermost eye of those that are to remain. 
Daring the second summer, there will be no further attention 
necessary, but to keep down the lateral shoots ; in doing which,, 
you should proceed thus : — Having left two of the most piro- 
mising shoots, and rubbed off all the others, continne to ex- 
amine the vines every two or three weeks, and carefully prune 
off all lateral shoots whatever, throughout the season ; in 
doing which, I have found it of advantage, where the lateral 
shoot was strong, to leave the first joint remaining, that it may 
take off the superfluous sap, and prevent the bursting of the 
main bud, which should not push out till the ensuing seasoo. 
These single joints thus left remaining, can be altogether taken 
off at the final pruning. This course will bring you to the 
conclusion of the second season, when at the autumnal prun- 
ing you should proceed as follows : — To the very strong vines, 
I would leave eight buds ; to those less so, six ; and, to those 
which still seem quite weak, firom three to four buds, accord- 
ing to your own judgment on the subject. 

During the third summer fi*om three to four shoots may be 
left, and the same precautions used in suppressing laterals, &c. 
as before prescribed, and they can in autumn be pruned dowh 
to such number of buds as you consider the vine calculated 
to sustain. There is another point to be considered in the 
pruning operation, which is, to preserve about an equal pro- 
portion of wood for each side of the vine, for where a great 
difierence is made in this respect, the sap is apt to be drawn 
too much to the stronger one, and thereby weaken and im- 
poverish the other. 

In pruning, the knife should be made to enter at the side 
opposite the uppermost bud left, which will cause the highest 
part of the slope to be above the eye, by which any bleeding 
or drops of rain will pass off at the lower side of the slope 
without injury to the bud. At the fourth pruning the vine 
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will Have attained its proper shape^ and from that period they 
are classed and trained according to the systems of short and 
long pruning, and therefore no further directions will be found 
necessary than to follow such of the general principles laid 
down as may be deemed best calculated to ensure success, and 
to prune frequently and sufficiently, so as to stop at all times 
the lateral shoots, where they are calculated to iippoverish the 
vine without any mani&st advantage ; in a word, to force by 
art into the main branches of the vines, that sap which, with- 
out such aid, would be lost in superfluous, weak, and useless 
shoots. 

Pruning to restore the mgour of vines — Taking off the hark — 

Laying hare the vine root, 

A vine may be renewed by cutting it down below the sur- 
face of the soil) and suppressing the most of the shoots which 
spring from it. In general, unless it be necessary to form 
provins to fill up the ground, there should be but one left, 
and that ought to be the strongest ; this should be pruned the 
ensuing winter down to a few eyes as with a perfect vine; 
sometimes suckers keep springing i^p from the root for several 
years, which must be destroyed. This manner of renewing 
the^ growth of vines is founded upon the principle that the 
vigour of trees is increased in proportion to the regular course 
of the sap, and to its not being caused to deviate in its course 
by angles or windings ; and these it is well known are numerous 
in an old vine that has been annually pruned, whereas there 
are none in a shoot which rises ^irectly from the root. This 
method is pursued only in a iew localities, and it is to be re- 
gretted that it has not been more generally adopted in cases 
that require it. In some instances where vines have undergone 
great exhaustion, they are allowed to lie fallow as it is termed, 
during which period they receive no pruning. 

With all trees the removal of the old and rough bark is 
found of great benefit, and this course has been applied by 
many French vignerons to their vines with equal advantage. 
Its effect is by allowing the new bark a more full expansion 
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to eneonroge the growth of the shoots ; and it also destroys 
great multitudes of insects which usually shelter themselves 
beneath it, and deprives others of the means of concealment 
and preservation. lu general influeoce is to produce a greater 
development b£ die plant, and it is therefore efficacious in 
advancing its health, and increasing the quantity of the fruit. 
I notice a procedure recommended by French authors, of 
which I most acknowledge I cannot see the benefit. This is, 
to remove the earth at the beginning of April from around 
the stock to the depth of five or six inches or more, for the 
purpose of destroying all suckers and superfluous roots. For 
suppressing any shoots this procedure does not seem requisite, 
■ as so very few ever make their appearance in that posidoD, that 
it would not be worth the labour, and as the few that may occa- 
sicnally appear can be otherwise removed with so much less 
trouble. That the base of the vines should be entirely free 
fh>m suckCTs, all mtist agree in opinion, and if other less easy 
methods are insufficient for success, then that of clearing the 
soil away around the vines may be adopted ; but the vineyards 
among us, so far as I have seen, are very little prone to form 
an abundance of shoots beneath the surftkce of the ground. ' 
As to suppfessing any portion of the roots, I deem it an injury, 
and therefore the practice in that respect is worse than useless, ' 
for it may be taken as an axiom in horticulture, that the 
more perfectly the roots are allowed to form and extend them- 
selves, the more vigorous will be the plant and the more abun- 
dant its produce. Some recommend also where the branches 
on one side of a vine are more flourishing than on the other, 
that a part of the roots be cut away on the luxuriant side, but 
under such circumstances it is certainly more advantageous to 
enrich the soil with manure near the part least vigorous, and 
to thertby afford it sufficient nourishment to compete with the 
other. 

Girdling or Iticuwe. 
This operation is best performed with scissors expressly 
calculated for tiie purpose, the two edges of which form a ring 
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when united, and thus encircle the shoot. A sharp pruning, 
knife, with a smooth edge and hawk's bill, will also ansii^er die 
object, but will not execute the work with equal expedition. 
It is more particularly pursued among us, in order to advance 
the maturity of the fruit, and increase its size and quality. 
Its primitive introduction amoqg the ancients was to prevent 
the coulure or blight ; and Theophrastus, Pliny, and various 
other writers, mention it as a practice adopted by the vignerons 
of tiieir respective periods. 

It has also been recommended and practised on various 
trees by Olivier de Serres, Magnol, Buffon, Duhamel, Rosier, 
Thouin, 8cc. the latter of 'whom carried his experiments to a 
great extent, and proved its powerful effects not only on the 
various species of stone fruit, on nut and berry-bearing trees 
and vines, but on various other families of the vegetable king- 
dom. The principle upon which it is based, is the weft known 
theory of the progress of the sap, which ascends in the wood 
and descends through the bark, and which by this process is 
retained above the incision, at the same time that its ascent 
through the wood is not prevented, by which circumstances 
a far greater proportion is distributed throughout the upper 
part of the branch, thereby causing the vegetation to be great- 
ly increased, the fruit and branch to be enlarged in size, and 
the maturity of the former to be advanced. 

It may be advantageously adopted in very rainy seasons, 
and when the cold or dampness is such as to render the ma- 
turity of the crop very uncertain. But in vineyard or field 
culture it should not be resorted to in fine seasons, as its object 
there is simply to counteract the injurious effects, or the un- 
favourable variations of climate. ; and it should only be ap- 
plied to strong and vigorous vines, and then not frequently, 
unless they are particularly sterile and subject* to blight. It 
may be done on either the old or new wood, and in Europe is 
generally confined to that of the preceding year ; but one of 
our most intelligent experimentalists, S. 6. Perkins, Esq. of 
Massachusetts, recommends operating on the two year old 
wood ; when done on the young wood, the shoots^are apt to 
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be broken by the wind, which inconvenience is not felt by the 
old wood, which is firm and strong. 

There ar^ two periods for its performance, having different 
prominent objects in view ; to prevent the blight of the blos- 
soms, it should be performed between the time the sap begins 
to ascend and that when the flowers expand, and the period 
generally preferred is from six to eight days previous to their 
expansion. When done at this period its influence will extend 
also to the fruit. The oth^ period of execution is when the 
fruit is fully formed, which b about the end of June or begin- 
ning of July in this latitude. 

Various modifications have taken precedence in the manner 
of its performance, which has become reduced to a course readiJy 
understood and performed. Take the scissors or knife before 
referred^ ahd pass it round a branch where the bark is smooth 
and cut down to the wood ; and at a quarter to a half inch be- 
low, in proportion to the strength of the vine, make another 
circular incision parallel with the first, then by a perpendicu- 
lar cut from the one to the other, you may readily remove the 
ring of bark thus loosened from the branch, which should be 
done quite down to the wood, so as not to leave any portion 
even of the liber or inner bark', to form a connection of the 
parts thus separated. 

In seasons when the growth of the vine is very vigorous, 
the incision will sometimes become closed, in which case it 
must be re-opened ; but the partial incrustation which serves 
for an after connection must be allowed to remadn, if the 
shoots are intended to be layered as provins, or if it is desired 
to preserve them for any other object. Care should be taken 
not to cut into or wound the wood, but simply to take ofl* the 
entire bark that siirrounds it. 

The following rules are adopted in France in its perfor- 
mance': — In girdling vineyards of low pruned vines, the inci- 
sion is made on the wood formed the previous year, and below 
each fruit bearing shoot. In vineyards high trained, the in- 
cision is made at the commencement of the curve, or bend just 
below the twist previously spoken of, or in case that has been 
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omitted, jast at the place where that is generally made, the ob-* 
ject of both being to accomplish the same end in a greater or 
less degree. On strong stool vines, where the shoots are very 
vigorous, the incision is made on the fruit branch itself. 

The fact of incision forming an infallible preventive to the 
blight, if executed skilfully and opportunely, is established on 
the basis of numerous and repeated experiments, made on vines 
subject to its effects. 

Viewing the operation however in application to entire 
plantations of vines, it can only be pursued by causing the 
more speedy exhaustion of the stocks they contain, and at the 
sacrifice of the greater duration of the vineyards. The very 
basis of this procedure proves conclusively the exhaustion 
which must necessarily be produced in the lower section of the 
shoot, thus treated, as well as in the main stock, by the non-re- 
turn of the sap ; and the consequent inappropriateness of its adop- 
tion except where the branches operated upon, can be totally 
dispensed with at the autumnal pruning, or be layered as perma- 
nent provins, which latter course secures the great concentration 
of sap in the upper part of the shoot, for after advantage and 
profitable development. But in garden culture where the fruit 
of each season is produced on branches brought forward the 
preceding one, and where those that have produced fruit are 
removed at the end of the same year, this course is less objec- 
tionable, and its advantages may render it worthy of adoption. 
In such case the highest fruit branches and those which pre- 
sent the greatest show of clusters should be selected for the 
operation ; and particular care be taken that the incision is 
made above the shoots intended for forming new wood. One 
of the most beneficial results of girdling, is that» by hastening 
the maturity, it allows of open culture in climates where a suc- 
cessful result in this respect could not otherwise be attained. 

Manuring. 

The vine possesses the faculty of seeking by its roots for a 
great distance the sustenance it requires from the soil, and can 
therefore subsist in the same spot an indeterminate number of 



yean if the ground is fertile ; but every cOD^deratiou recom- 
mends us to plant it in poor soils, and these soon become ex- 
hansted by it. It therefore requires frequent mannring in 
order to support the abundance of its produce, altbongh a 
powerful motive opposes the use of it, which is that it iujores 
the qnali^ of the wine, and even gives it a bad flavour. Oa 
hill sides, the soil of vineykrds becouies exhausted, and the 
number as well as the size of the grapes finally ^minisbes, 
winch leads necessarily to a deterioration i^ the quality of the 
wine, of which many old neglected vineyards furnish ample 
proofs. At all periods the friends of good wine have been 
o[^5ed (o animal manures, they being the only ones essentially 
injurious. It is to the nse of the fillli of the city of Paris, 
that is attributed in part the bad qnafity of the wines of its 
vicini^. A moderate portion of manure will not do nmch 
injury ; but as the crops are increased in proportioD to the 
quantity, such quantities are often used even in some of the first 
vineyards of France, as greatly to injure the wines. 

It is therefore reconunended where the quality of the wines 
is the main object, to manure bat moderately, and to select 
vegetable manures in all eases in preference to those produced 
by animals where inch can be obfauned. The d^sits on 
the shores of rivers and creeks, the cleanings of ditches and 
ponds, and earth from roads and yards are recommeiided as 
proper for manariflg and mrichii^ the sdl <^ vineyards. 
Fresh earth may also be trtmsported horn grain fields and 
meadows, or from woods. A suitable compost may Kkewise be 
formed with the earth of the vineyard, the leaves of trees, diy 
weeds, the parings of lawns, inc. 

Bat the coarse least practised, and yet deemed most bene- 
ficial, is that of rtuuog crops of particular plants every second ' 
w tlurd year, for the purpose of [doi^hing or digging in. 
There are many annual plants that may be sown immediately 
after the vintage, which could in most parts of the union, 
attua a growth sufficient to be dug or ploughed in the same 
season. Buckwheat is partienlarly recommended for this por- 
poK, being eaaity coltivtiod and pkraghed in, and as produdng 
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the desired effect, but as its operation is not very durable, the 
practice should be renewed every second or third year^ 

Columella mentions that the ancients used a species of lupin 
for this object, and on the luxuriant hills of Damazan^ in th^ 
department of Lot and Garonne, the same practice is pur«» 
sued. The lupin is in flower at the period of tillage, and is 
then turned under, thereby forming a strong and valuable 
manure with but little expense. It is found particularly ad- 
vantageous to light sandy soils, and I would recommend its 
more general use. 

There are also many other annual plants which might be 
converted to manuring the soil by this mode. In the depart- 
ment of the Rhone, they manure their vineyards by sowing 
winter vetches in October, and turning them under ground 
towards the middle of May, and this practice is approved by 
both theory and use. Another plant very suitable to this kind 
of culture is the faba sativa, or Egyptian bean, of which we 
have many varieties under the title of horse bean, Windsor, 
long pod, &c. these can be planted annually in the inter- 
vening spaces, and after gathering the first beans, the remainder 
with the plants can be dug under in June. 

In some vineyards they collect bushes of heath, furze, and 
briars, and also the prunings of trees, and bury them near the 
roots of the vines during summer, in order to ameliorate the 
soil, and the effect is said to be beneficial for several years. 

The celebrated Olivier de Serres says that the third and last 
working of vineyards which is performed after the vintage, is 
absolutely necessary to the progress of the vine, and to the 
increase of its produce. This is usually done in autumn ; and 
if thevigneron does not wish to delay it until the leaves have 
fallen, he can as soon as the grapes are gathered, commence 
it by having women and children to go a-head of the worlfj^ 
men to pull off the leaves from the vines, and throw them on 
die ground, which are dug in by the labourers to manure the 
soil. This work can be delayed until after the leaves have 
fallen, when dry however they are far less enriching to the 
soil than when green ; but for my own part I am averse to all 
defoliations of the vine except by the course of nature. 
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ir notwithstanding the disadvantages, animal manures are to 
be used, still it is advisable, that they should be left to become 
eompletely decomposed by the atmosphere ; for which reason, 
they ougbt^not to be employed until they are two or Ihiee 
years old, and have lost their scent. It may be well to re- 
mark, that there are some animal substances which greatly 
enrich the soil and do not iqiure the wine, such as horns, and 
horn shavings, hair, claws, and nails, these have also the ad- 
vantage of only becoming decomposed when the atmosphere 
ta both warm and moist, which is the time when they can im- 
part the most benefit. 

Autumn is the most favourable period for manuring vine- 
yards, and the vigneron is then more at leisure to attend to 
it, the manure likewise has time during winter to become more- 
decomposed, and consequently will impart less odour to the 
fruit. 

Frequent manurings are deemed &r more advantageotu 
dian doing it very abundantly at one time, and are calcvdated 
to produce less variation in the quali^ of the wine> The 
manure should be spread equally over the surface, so as to 
afford general benefit to the roots in every directioD, and not 
be placed in large quanUties near the root of the vine only, 
ae is often practiced. It is also deemed prudent when animal 
manures are used, that only part of the vineyard be manured 
at one time. As a conclusive proof of the great influence (^ 
manures on the fruit, we may cite the vineyards of Atmis, and 
' its neighbourhood, where sea weed alone is used for the pur- 
pose, and where the grapes not only partake of die scent, but 
by being subjected to chemical process are found to yield 
alkali. 

In the vineyards on hills and declivitjes, which are fonned 
tby transvMse hedges, walls, and ditches, the vigneron collects 
every year, or every second year, the ewth n4iich has tvaehed 
down from one terrace to another, in order that it may be 
CBfried Up again and replaced ; this cu'itom has a tendeacy 
^so to enrich the soil and merits general adoption. 

Plaster would do(U>tleis he beoeficiid. at the usual distuice 
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from the sea coast if sprinkled on the soil, but when sprinkled 
on the leaves it is supposeid it would be injurious, as by caus- 
ing them to be enlarged to a great degree, it might retard the 
maturity of the fruit. The disadvantage of powerfhl manures 
plentifully applied, must be considered as more particularly 
affecting the grapes of very delicate flavour, which make the 
finer wines. They produce little or no effect on those of a 
coarser and more common character, and none on brandies. 
Being therefore a most powerful auxiliary, and one which so 
greatly increases the produce, it may be very liberally applied 
without fear of injury, except in the case first mentioned. 

Ashes may be classed among the most suitable manures, 
and from its plentifulness and cheapness among us, may always 
be obtained in sufficient quantities* Its use is deemed advan- 
tageous both to mingle with the earth in filling up the holog or 
trenches where the vines are planted, and to incorporate with 
the soil in the various operations of preparing or manuring it. 
Its value may be justly appreciated from its similitude to vol- 
canic remains, which are so well known as the most propitious 
soils for the production of superior wines. 

Where the vineyard is based on a rocky foundation, moist- 
ened ashes is often strewed at the bottom of the trenches, and 
also mixed with the soil used in filling them up, as it serves to 
maintain the freshness and looseness of the ground, and to 
counteract the effects of reflected heat. 

An easy method of forming a compost suitable for vines, 
is to spread layers of dung, and of sods, or good rich mould, ~ 
one above another, which should remain for one or two years 
previous to using, duiring the latter part of which time, it should 
be twice or thrice turned ov)er, and the parts well mixed and 
incorporated with each other. Lime, ashes, dead leaves, and 
the black soil found in forests, formed by decomposed parts 
of vegetation, « are most valuable additions to this compost. 

Horn shavings, which I have already mentioned as an ex- 
cellent manure, may be obtained at the comb factories in 
many of our cities, and when obtainable at a reasonable rate, 
say at two or three cents per bushel, should be purchased for 
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the purpose, lo mingle at least with less durable matmres. 
Blood forms a very powerful manure^ and should not be ap- 
plied too close to the body of the vine, as its influence is so 
quickly communicated to the fruit. 

Dr. J. W. Smith, of Lockport, in this state, remarks, that 
he has found coal dust, cinders, and scales of iron^ or black 
oxide of iron from the blacksmith's forge, when properly mixed 
with fine garden mould, to be incomparably the best manure 
for the vine, and to surpass his most sanguine expectations ; 
he was led to make the experiment from the well known fact, 
that vines thrive best in volcanic districts* 

Where the plants languish or fail to flourish, the causes 
should be particularly examined into, and where necessary, 
some soil of a diflerent nature be added ; if the ground be too 
light and thin, some strong rich mould should be dug in around 
them ; but if on the contrary, it is heavy, light or sandy earth 
should be mixed with it ; this operation should take place ii| 
autumn* 

In many cases where vines become sickly, and their leaves 
turn yellow, and put on the appearance of decay, the follow- 
ing method of manuring them may be beneficial by afibrding 
prompt relief: fill some casks or tubs half full of fresh cow 
droppings, and the remainder part with water, and after it 
has stood thus for two or three days, pour off the water and 
sprinkle it over the leaves, and aroupd the roots of the plants* 
I think this much superior to summer manuring, by digging 
in around the roots of the vines, a course that is particularly 
objectionable, as it is apt to disturb the young roots at th^ 
principal period of their growth* 

W(Mtering vineyards. 
Pallas states, that they generally water their vineyards in 
the Crimea, and it is sometimes practised in the environs of 
Milan, and Olivier remarks, that this course is much in prac- 
tice in Persia.^ But its use is repelled by the best vignerons 
of France, &c. from the great injuries which arise from it; 
6>r where the vines are watered the juice of the grape becomes 
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weak and vapid, and the wine consequently inferior in body, 
flavour, and spirit. Water plentifully applied to the Isabella 
and other pulpy native grapes at the time of their changing 
colour, and continued to their period of maturity, is said to 
have the effect of dissolving the pulp. 

Where vineyards are planted on a rocky bottom, and thereby 
subjected to injury from droughts, it were adviseable to use 
the augur which might open a stream of water capable of 
rendering great and permanent benefit to the vineyard* 

* Tilhige or working of vineyards* 

The object of tilling the ground is the development of its 
principles, as far as calculated to advance the particular 
species of vegetation in view, which necessarily combines the 
destruction of nauseous weeds; and^he loosening and lighten- 
ing of the soil, in order to render it permeable .to the air and 
to the passage of the roots, and to admit of the evaporation 
of too great humidity. For these various operations a judi- 
cious discrimination should be exercised as to the period most 
suitable for each, and in wine countries certain general rules 
have been adopted, which I will detail. It has been already 
mentioned, that at the time of flowering no work should be 
performed, and access to the vineyard should not be allowed. 

New plantations require particular attention to the tillage, 
both on account of the great necessity of increasing by every 
means the strength and vigour of the young vines, and to de- 
stroy the far greater profusion of weeds which then make their 
appearance* 

Frequent ploughings are very beneficial, and in this early 
stage of the vineyard can be performed without danger of 
injury either to the branches or the roots, which the great ex- ^ 
tension of the vines in after years may prevent. Four plough- 
ings should therefore be annually performed the first and se- 
cond years, after which a less number may suffice* 

In the first operations of tilling a young vineyard, a small 
hollow should be formed around each vine stock to catch and 
r.etain moisture for the roots, and care should be taken at all 
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after labours, diat thisliollow remain, or thmtit be formed anevr 
as often as necessary* 

In all the dressings I would suggest particular care not to 
injure or cut ofl' any of the roots, for notwithstanding we have 
the high authority of Bemeaud, to cut up and destroy tbe 
roots next the surface, I must entirely dissent from its pro- 
priety. In accordance with this opinion, the dig^ng and 
hoeing should be performed lightly immediately around the 
vine, and deeper at more distance from it in order to preserve 
the roots near the surface, for I have yet to learn from M. 
Bemeaud, for what reasons they are not equally as beneficial 
to the vine as those that penetrate to a greater depth* My 
own opinion is, that their influence is more immediately felt 
by the vine, as they so quickly profit by the dews and fa'gfat 
radns, as well as by being more immediately operated uponby the 
atmosphere, from the influences of all which tbe lower roots 
are so much farther removed. 

Vineyards when well and properly worked, require four 
annual tilling operations; the first is ploughing, when the ground 
should be as deeply worked as possible ; this should be per-* 
formed during winter, but where the winter frosts are too 
severe to allow it, it must be done late in autumn, or very 
early in the spring ; the other three are dressings with the 
spade or hoe, during summer to destroy the weeds. The first 
should be performed ^me days previous to tire flowering, tbe 
second when the firuit has attained about one third its size, and 
the third when it commences changing to the colour of ma-' 
turity. Some vignerons bestow but two dressings by delaying 
the second, and omitting the last, but the advantages gained 
by three dressings are more than equal to the difierence of 
expense, for labour is equivalent to manure, and in some 
places where even four summer dressings are given, they find 
advantage from it. High trained vineyards firom the manner 
of their arrangement admit fully of the above mode of treatment ; 
but in most of the low trained vineyards, there is only oppor- 
tunity for once tilling during the summer season, for when the 
branches have spread around, there is danger of bruising or 
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breaking them and of injoring the fruit : two ploughings 
would ID such case be advantageous, one in the fall and the other 
early in the spring before vegetation commences, and the dig- 
^ng should take place at as laie a period as (vill answtr, aa^ 
the middle or latter part of August. I would recommend 
however that in adopting any species of arrangement and cul- 
ture for a vineyard, such course be pursued as will allow of 
several gammer dressings without difficulty, as I think their 
advantages too great to be passed over for the attainoient of 
any other object. 

Deep tillage is particularly recjuired in loam and clay eo^, 
in order to render them mellow and permeable. Vines attain 
sooner to perfection in light soils than in stiff ones, but their 
duration is longer in the latter. 

In vineyards on hilts and declivities, it improper in working 
them to throw up the earth as much as possible, instead of dig- 
^ng it dowh as is often done. It is true, the labourer has a 
more difficult task, but by this course the upper part of a vine- 
yard will not be stripped of its soil. Some proprietors in order 
to carry the advantage as far as possible, considering both 
circumstances, have the ground worked diagonally, a course 
which must be approved of. When the first working or 
digging of a vineyard is done from east to west, the next 
should be from west to east, or according to tliis rule in what- 
ever direction it may be. The two or three latter cteaninga 
of tlie vineyard are called weedings, and are in general done 
with the hoe, to destroy the weeds which have accumulated, 
and which would extract the richness of the soil, injure the 
ripening of tbe fruit, and favour the influence of frosts. It 
is asserted by many writers, that summer culture of light soiU 
causes the evaporaUoa of moisture, and renders the soil more 
dry. la my experience, I have found the result directly the 
reverse. By digging a dry soil in a drought, tbe quantity 
of moisture seems to be increased, for tlie fertility is greater^ 
and the plants flourish more than when it is omitted. 

In many vineyards, especially those of Orleans, the earth 
is made more elevate)} in the line cotitfuuing tbe vines than in 
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tbe inteirals, this practice is beneficial id humid soils ; bu 
bear Paris, the course Is directly the reverse ; for the viuei 
are planted in treocbes which do not get filled up for man] 
years. There is in the vicinity of Paris, a mode of working 
vineyards which merits notice. Immediately after tbe pole: 
are taken down, which is in November, they take off the sur 
face of the soil with the pick axe, to the depth of two or thre< 
inches, and form this earth into small heaps ia tbe intervali 
between the vines. After the pruning is completed, which U 
early in tbe spring, they give a deep digging to the vines, in 
wkich operation the heaps referred to aK scattered agsun. 

Implements of labour. 

Tbe labour bestowed on the vine varies in many respects 
in almost every vineyard. In many of tbe southern depart- 
ments of France, they use the plough ; in the north, the hoe 
and pick-axe of various forms, and sometimes even the spade 
and pitch-fork. The plough is particularly recommended for 
economy, and next to it no instrument expedites the work as 
well as the mattock used in tbe neighboarbood of Paris, of which 
the iron plate is a foot in length, and six inches in breadth, and 
the handle bent and very short ; bnt it always forces tbe la- 
bourer to stoop very much while working, and fatigues him 
extremely. In our extensive stores of agricultural imple- 
ments, are to be found various articles applicable to the viiie 
culture, among which one called the " Cultivator" seemswell 
calculated for the purpose, others are so constructed as to per- 
form the work of many hoes at the same time, and at a com- 
paratively great saving of labour. I merely touch on this 
subject to awaken the minds of vignerons to a proper selec- 
tion, and to the consideration whether we may not select more 
suitable and economical implements for the purpose than 
such as are usually recommended or now in use. 

French writers state, that of the three principal sorts of 
hoes, that which has a square iron answers best for compact 
soils, where there are few stones ; the triangular one for those 
of the same character that are stony, and that wi^ two or 
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three forks for light soils that are stony or pebbly : the homing 
should be done as deep as possible, abd requires strong la* 
bourers, being the severest part of the tiliage. The small 
spade with the iron rouinded, is also considered among the 
most expeditious and least fatiguing and is much commended. 
In conveying new earth or manure to the different parts of a 
vineyard, the wheel-barrow seems best adapted where there is 
not space sufficient to allow the passage of a cart ; and where 
the plantations are on the sides of hills, they use in France, 
a kind of scuttle-shaped basket which is found convenient for 
the purpose. Even where a cart can pass through the vine- 
yard, it is apt by its weight, and the trampling of the horses, to 
press the ground too much, it is therefore deemed preferable 
to use it only to transport the manure to the outer side of the 
vineyard, whence it can be removed by wheel-barrows. 



Of the advances and disbursements to be made by the proprietor. 

The wisest course that can be pursued by the proprietor of a 
vineyard, is to superintend it himself with the utmost care, and 
not to be parsimonious in disbursements for the annual ad- 
vances. • The earth returns with usurious interest the treasures • 
that are confided to it. We shall hereafter detail some of the 
disadvantages attendant on the management of this species 
of property. The formation of vineyards requires nothing 
more than the purchase of beasts, of implements of husbandry, 
of vines, &c. which being primitive expenditures like those 
attendant on grain farms, ^c. it will be only requisite to 
make an accurate estimate ; first, of the annual expenditures 
required for culture ; and secondly, of the returns that should^ 
be derived from that culture, which points are seldom suffi- 
ciently understood. The former comprises, first, the price to 
be paid the vigneron for the different labours which he is 
bound to bestow on each acre of vines, in case the proprietor 
employs another to oversee and conduct his vineyard; secondly, 
the poles where they are necessary ; third, the manure whe^ 
required ; fourth, the casks commonly used ; fifth, the ex- 
penses of the vintagt^ and making the wine at the presjs. 
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The proprietor has a right also to an indemnity, in order 
to make amends for occasional losses by any extraordinary 
calamities, such as hail, insects, inc. because these injaries form 
no part of what is deemed a common crisis. To cover this 
mdemnity will not require much less than the tenth part of the 
total medium product. 

Pay of the Vigneran. 

There are some districts in France, where it is customary 
to give the vigneron for compensation, the third, half, or two 
thirds of the crop, to pay all the expenses and labour ; and 
where consequently the owner receives a revenue more or less 
according to the produce. But this course seems to be de- 
precated by intelligent French writers, who say that the result 
of this mode of arrangement is as injurious to the interest of 
the proprietor, as to the vigneron and even to the vineyard 
itself. For in such cases the vines are often badly cultivated ; 
that is to say, the vignerons bestow on them the least possible 
labour, pay no attention to repairing injuries and expend no 
money, insomuch that but inferior crops can be realized from 
them. Cases are even witnessed where the vignerbns, con- 
trary to the desire of the proprietors, destroy good vines 
which yielded moderate crops, in order to substitute what are 
called grosses x^ces, or great bearers, which yield a more 
abundant produce, but make bad wine, thus evincing no con- 
cern whether the reputation of the vineyard is injured or not. 

In other instances the vignerons when in debt, diminish the 
value of the wine by agreeing to sell it at any price, and thereby 
sacrifice the interest of the proprietor. It is consequently far 
preferable, as has been recommended in another place, that a 
vineyard should be under the immediate direction of the pro- 
prietor ; or if it is not, that he should pay a vigneron a regu- 
lar compensation, and himself make the advances necessary' 
for its management. Doubtless, however, in most cases, in 
the formation and management of vineyards in our own coun- 
try* the proprietor and the vigneron will be united in the same 
person, which will ensure a proper attention to the various 
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duties required, and will also cause a saving of the expense 
of one family, which in France is generally intermediate 
between the owner of the vineyard and those who labour 
in it. 

Winter protection of vines. 

The considerations attending protection against the ri- 
gors of winter will be necessarily much varied according to 
the varieties under culture. Our native varieties so far as 
they have been tested, need no provisional care on this point; 
nevertheless some attention to it may be required hereafter by 
a part of the vines latterly introduced from our extreme southern 
limits, and from the province of Texas. At present however, 
we have only to consider the relative hardihood of foreign va- 
rieties, as they alone necessarily claim our attention at this time. 
Many of these will support our severest winters, others need 
particular care, or they perish partially or totally. But this 
necessity for protection varies according to the section of the 
union in which the vines are located. - Too much discrimina^ 
tion cannot be exercised in selecting judiciously the kinds to 
compose the vineyard, a subject which has been already dis- 
cussed ; and after all my own experiments I have come to this 
conclusion, that to establish vineyards of the most profitable 
description, with a certainty of regular crops in localities north 
of the highlands in this state, native varieties alone should he 
selected; and the whole of the eastern states will of course 
be comprised in this remark ; for although vineyards of 
foreign vines may prosper, the annual product and consequent 
profit, and above all the certainty and regularity of crops 
would be much less. 

Foreign vines from Germany, and from the northern and 
middle departments of France, support the winters of this 
latitude after attaining two year's growth, and so da many of 
the varieties from more southern climes, after attaining four and 
five year's growth, while many of the latter, particularly those 
from the Mediterranean, perish almost totally by its effects. 
But even the most hardy kinds, it is necessary or preferable 
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should be protected the first winter, and those rather less h^rdy 
the second winter also, for a vine of a year old will frequently 
perish by cold, when one of the ssime variety of three year's 
growth will remain uninjured. A vineyard in a northern ex- 
posure where the frosts are very severe in their effects, will of 
course want more effectual protection than one facing the 
south. Different means are used to guard vines against the 
cold : in Denmark the vines are tied up with evergreens during 
winter, which may be an eligible course where the stocks are 
too large and strong to be bent doWn. The use of horse and 
other manure, straw and litter of horses, or cattle, is objection* 
able, as they are apt to befcome heated during warm rains or 
moist weather, and thereby create serious injuries. The nior& 
dry and cool the vines are kept, the better ; for which reasons the 
covering of the vines should not be performed until the warm 
weather has subsided, and should be removed as soon as the 
danger of severe frosts is past. For the purpose of covering* 
I prefer common sand, as it keeps the vines sufficiently cool 
and dry, at the same time that it subserves the other objects 
required. The following directions I have found suited to 
this latitude, and they can be modified to suit any other :--^ 
In the course of the month of November, bend each vine gently 
down, and if long, form it into a coil, and stake it to keep it 
in its place ; after this, proceed to cover it, hilling the sand or 
earth up from four to six inches, and sloping it to cast off the 
rain. In the last week of March, the vines must be Carefully 
uncovered, and trained along the lattices, or tied to the poles 
or other supports designed for them. These directions for 
covering vines during the winter, are only necessary for the 
climate north of the Potowmac ; for in the more southern 
states^ no protection of course is necessary. 

Garden Culture, 

The principal differences which distinguish the .garden 
culture firom that of vineyards, is the greater labour and atten- 
tion bestowed on the former, attended with a degree of ex- 
pense which the latter would not admit of, as firom its far 
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greater magnitude and extent, a degree of economy is rendered 
indispensably necessary in the details. Another is, that by 
means of garden culture the vine id made to yield fruit for the 
table much farther north ; grapes being thereby produced in 
great perfection in the gardens and hothouses of Stockholm 
and St, Petersburgh. 

On this and on every other species of culture there exists 
a contrariety of opinion. I shall therefore give the modes 
generally adopted as the most advantageous. It seems to be 
the general opinion that trellises for training vines against the 
sides of walls should be placed about nine inches to a foot 
from the wall, also tiiat the walls should be painted black or 
tarredj and the results of some experiments are hereafter given. 
I will further remark that to such perfection has the culture 
of the vine attained in the most disadvantageous climates, that 
I doubt not we shall ere long have the fig, pomegranate 
and other southern fruits subjected to a culture based on si-> 
milar principles and attended with equal success. The authors 
of the Bon Jardinier, published at Paris, give as the climajc 
of the art of cultivating the vine on trellises or walls the course 
practiced lat Thomery, a village nean' Fontainbleau, which 
supplies the markets of the metropolis with the most deliciousi 
fruit principally of the White Chasselas variety. 

This mode of culture now approbated in England, was like 
many other improvements not adopted there until a considera- 
ble period after it was appreciated and pursued in this country, 
and the very figures given in their publications in regard 
to the mode of training, &c. were anticipated by those of Mr* 
Dean, deposited at the office of the N. E. Farmer ; and the 
Hon. John Lowell very justly remarks, that to us '' it is some 
satisfaction to perceive that the English cultivators appreciate 
it as highly as we did." 

With the original work now before me, I deem it altogether 
unnecessary to make a new version,when so perfect a transla- 
tion exists, as that made by Mr. Lowell, and I consequently in* 
sert that here, accompanied by isome remarks from his pen ; and 
I feel gratified at this and every other opportunity of paying 
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a passing tribute to one, alike to be reverenced and esteemed 
for his great intelligence on the subject of horticultural science, 
for his general urbanity of manners, and for the distinguished 
liberality which has marked his course. 

The practice of shortening the fruit branches is often adop- 
ted in garden culture in cold localities, and sometimes even in 
vineyards, as stated at page 280, its object being to cause a 
greater accumulation of the sap in that part of the shoot which 
supports the fruit, and to prevent its exhaustion by a great 
and sometimes unnecessary extension of those shoots ; and if 
these branches are to be pruned out in autumn, and their places 
supplied by new ones the ensuing season, their great extension 
is of no use whatever, and it is in such case much the prefera- 
ble course to husband the sap in the manner before named. 
This operation is executed in cold and unfavourable localities 
as soon as the berries are fully formed, and in others when 
they have attained two thirds or nearly their full size. The 
period should be selected according to the circumstances of 
the occasion, which should also have their influence in deciding 
upon the number of buds or joints to be left beyond the last 
cluster of fruit, the number of these to be allowed being pro- 
portionably greater according to the warmth of the climate> 
the duration of the summer, &£c. 

Culture of the Vine at Thomery. 

The walls against which they train their vines are about 
eight feet high, (Berneaud says sevep) and are covered with a 
coping or cornice which projects about nine inches. This pro- 
tects the vine against frosts and against the violence of rain, 
without shading it too much^ and it also prevents the upper 
shoot from pushing too vigorously. These walls are furnished 
with trellises, the upright standards of which are two feet apart, 
the sloat, or horizontal pieces or rails, nine inches apart, and 
the lower one six inches distant from the ground. 

The grape border along this wall is dug and manured to 
the width of five feet at least, and to the depth of fifteen or 
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eighteen inches. If the soil is wiet, they slope the border so as 
to throw off the water from the wall. When the border is 
prepared, they open a trench at four feet distance from the 
tf^all and parallel to it, and nine inches deep, and having 
ready prepared a quantity of layers or cuttings sufficient for 
the purpose, they lay them across the trench at the bottom with 
ttieit" tops towards the wall, and at a distance of twenty inches 
from each other, they then cover them with four or five inches 
of soil, and tread them down, at the same time raising the 
upper end which was placed towards the wall nearly to a per- 
pendicular, the trenches are then filled two thirds full, and the 
residue of the soil spread over the border ; they next put into 
the\ trench three inches of manure, which kf eps the plants 
fresh and moist, and prevents the ground from becoming dry 
and hard. In March, they shorten or cut in the plants to two 
eyes, they weed and dress the ground, and water the border 
the first season, if the heat of the weather renders it necessafy* 
Scions and young plants of the vine require a moderate degree 
of moisture to aid them in forming their roots. The young 
shoots are tied to props, and every thing done that is necessary 
to favour their growth. The following season, if any of the 
vines have several branches, the most luxuriant is left, and all 
the others carefully pruned off. The vine is again buried in 
autumn, in the same manner as before detailed, and in this 
manner the culture is continued until the shoot retained reaches 
the wall. Every time however when a new shoot is thus laid 
down, it is pruned down to the strong and perfect wood, well 
furnished with buds. It generally requires three years before 
the vine reaches the wall, but in the meantime, it produces 
annually some fine clusters of fruit. 

We now come to the formation of the bearing branches 
{cordons."] If the wall is eight feet high, you should make 
five such branches on each side ; the first six inches from the 
ground, and the four others eighteen inches apart upon the 
horizontal rails of the trellis or espalier, arranged previously 
so as to effect this object, The stalk destined for the lowest 
bearing branch should be cut off just at the height of the shopt. 
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ifit has at that place a double eye or two eyes. If it has not, 
you must cut it above the eye which is next above the lowest 
rail of the trellis. These two eyes are destined to furnish the 
two lowest branches (to right and left) on the lowest rail of 
the trellis. The one that is too high must be bent down 
gently, and that which is too low, trained up and fastened to 
the trellis, so that both shall be in the some horizontal line. 
The second bearing branch [eard(m\ being at two feet Grom 
the ground, cannot be formed as soon as the first, the third 
will be still later, and so on. Whatever be the height to which 
yon propose to carry your stalk or stem, you ought not to 
advance it more than twelve or fifteen inches each year, and 
ihould preserve its lateral buds to increase its growth and fur- 
i^h fruit. But as soon as the stem has reached the requisite 
height, it is absolutely necessary to suppress and cut off all 
lateral buds on the main stem throughout. Let us now sup- 
pose all the stems arrived at the requisite or proposed height, 
and that their two last or upper branches are extended to the 
right and left to form the two firms of the bearing branches : 
we will now show how these two arms or branches are to be 
cut till they have gained the length of four feet each. The 
first year you will cut so as to have three good eyes from four 
to six inches apart. Two of these eyes will be cut so as to 
form bearing wood, and the third will be employed to lengthen 
the branch. Care must be taken to train vertically the shoots 
desdned to bear the fruit. At the second cutting the bearing 
shoots thus trained vertically must be cut, leaving two eyes or 
buds ; and the terminal branch in like manner must be so 
trimmed as that there will be three eyes, two of which will be 
reserved for bearers, and the third to prolong the shoot as in 
the former year, and so proceed till each lateral branch shall 
h^ve attained the length of four feet. £ach branch ought 
then to have eight bearing eyes or shoots, all if possible on 
the upper side. When all the five plants shall have reached 
their height and length, you will have on a surface of eight 
feet square, (or sixty-four square feet,) eighty bearing branches, 
wbicb being pruned to two eyes, will each fbrm two branches, 
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bearing two buuches e^ch, makihg three hundred and twenty 
banches on eight feet square of surface." 

The eyes at the bottom of the shoots of the grape are very 
close together and extremely smalL There are no less than 
six in the space of two linesj^ or the fifth of one ii^chi When 
you cut the bearing branch long, say one or two inches, 
these little eyes become extinct and do not push ; but if you 
cut close to them, they grow and give very beautiftd bunches. 
Able gardeners are well aware of this, they frequently cut at 
a distance of one line only or even less. It is for this reason 
that these branches never become long under their manage-^ 
ment. 

Those who are ignorant of the nature of the Vine, cannot 
conceive how a bearing branch shall have given fruit foi* 
twenty years, and not be at the end of the time an inch long. If 
there be more than two buds that start from the same branch* 
it is absolutely necessary to suppress or pinch otf the surpltis even 
if they have clusters on them. It is necessary to treat the young 
shoots very tenderly in training, because they easily break off 
when fhey are young. You ought not to force them into a 
vertical position till the berry of the grape is large ; till then 
all you have to do is to take off all shoots which have no 
grapes, to break off tendrils, and to pinch off the extremities 
of theJbearing shoots after the flowering has past, in case they 
grow too long. When the grape has nearly attained its size, 
it is beneficial to water the fruit from a rose waterpot in a man- 
ner resembling rain* This makes the skin tender and increases 
the size of the berries. You gradually uncover the fruit and 
expose it to the sun to heighten the colour and improve the 
flavour. If you wish to leave it out till after frost, you may 
cover the bunches with paper bags^ which are of use also in 
protecting them from insects and birds. 

We admire, (says the Bon. Jardinier^) as many others do, those 
branches of the vine, which are carried to two hundred feet in 
leqgth, and we admit that there are parts of a wall, which can 
only be covered by branches, the roots of which are very distant, 
but we knaW| that when a branch has extended beyond a cer* 
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taiii distanc^y it no longer gives fine buncfies, but at its ex* 
Iremities; the spurs at the centre no longer produce any thin^ 
but small clusters, and soon die of inanition. This inconve- 
nience doubtless occurred to the Thomery gardeners, and by 
an admirable calculation, they fixed upon the length of eight 
feet for each vine» It follows from this arrangement, that the 
sap is equally .distributed to all the spurs, and that all the 
bunches are well nourished, and more beautifuL 

We should also here remark, that, though the branches at 
Thomery are only eight feet long, they do not throw out ex- 
traordinary shoots, because the plants being set at twenty 
inches only apart from each other, their roots dispute or 
contend with one another for nourishment The cover of 
the wall also extending over the vine nine or ten inches, con- 
tributes to check the growth, consequently the vine uninjured 
by any excess yields fruit with all the qualities which it is sus- 
ceptible of acquiring* 

^< Sueh*^ says the translator, '^is the strong, and to my 
waderstanding, the sound language of men, living in a country 
which has cultivated the grape ever siKce the invas||on or 
Julius Caesar, before the birth of our Saviour, and which 
raises one million of pounds of grapes, for every pound raised 
in England and America united* In revising the English 
and French authorities on the culture of the vine, the result is^ 
that in the British works I find nothing but chaos, and as you* 
would' naturally expect from people who raise the grape as a 
luxury only, no two writers agree with each other as to the pro- 
per mode of training or pruning, and every new writer from 
Hitt to Hay ward, has his own scheme. I would not intimate^ 
ihzi in forcing grapes the English gardeners are not eminently 
successful, but they are so in twenty difierent ways. They 
are so attentive, so neat, so utterly indifferent to expense, that 
success IS hardly to be avoided. In France, on the other 
hand, it is an affair of subsistence ; it is the great staple of 
their whole country, even to the north of Paris ; yes, to ar 
latitude four degrees north of Quebec. - 

•* The Thomery gardeners have adopted the most economic 
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cal, and the most simple mode of training. It is a point 
susceptible of mathematical demonstration, that no mode of 
training but the horizontal one can give so great an extent of 
bearing wood Without interference. The horizontal mode of 
training has one other good effect ; it checks the tendency to 
useless, injurious, and enormous growth." 

We have every reason for supposing that these smalland 
almost invisible buds are really the most fruitful ; for, even in 
the old mode of pruning, it will be observed that the lower- 
most good buds produce fruit first, when the vines commence 
bearing. 

" To me," says the translator, " some of the remarks of the 
writer are wholly new and truly surprising. I had no idea 
that the small and almost invisible buds at the root of the 
branch were those which produced the exquisite grapes sold 
in Paris, under the name of Chasselas de Fontainbleau. It is 
trnej that last year I thought I had discovered an anomaly in 
the grape. I found a fine shoot filled with fruit growing ap- 
parently out of the side of an old branch as big as a man's 
wrist. I deemed it so strange that I was upon the point of 
asking some friends to come and see it, but upon examining 
it more closely, I found that there had been a shoot there the 
year before, which the gardener intended to extirpate, but did 
not rub ofi* at its base. It is these buds scarcely visible, that 
furnish the fruit. To show the productiveness of the vine 
in some certain cases, Mr. L. states at a different time, that he 
had at the extremity of one branch, ten pairs of bunches, fully 
ripened, growing in the space of one foot." 

The following additional particulars in regard to the 
Thomery culture may be interesting : — ^Along the walls at 
three feet distant from each other are iron hooks soldered with 
lead to support the braces of the trellis. The trellis is formed 
by nine horizontal slats, or lattices, fastened by iron braces to 
the hooks above mentioned, and on these are trained the 
main branches of the vine. The perpendicular supports are 
about two feet in height, and fastened to the horizontal ones 
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by stiong iron wire. The vine shoots are generally tied to 
the different parts of the trellis with old soaked rashes. 

When the heat of the summer is past, and the benefit to be 
derived firom the foliage is nearly suspended/ a part of the 
leaves that hide the grapes firom the sun are taken ofi*, which 
allows the fiuit to become more Ughly coloured. The Tho- 
mery cultivators deem an easterly exposition the most favour- 
abky on which the sun shines until one or two o'clock. 

In order to hasten the formation of new plantations against 
walls, many persons use at the commencement rooted vines 
that have been propagated in baskets, by which means a crop 
is obtained much sooner than by cuttings. 

Another mode of culture adopted by many of our intelligent 
cultivators, is detailed in the Massachusetts Agricultural Re- 
pository, firom which I make tiie following extracts. After 
going through the preparatory culture for the first three years 
in rearing young vines firom cutting^, and concluding the la- 
bours of the last one, by leaving two shoots to each vine, the 
weaker one with two eyes and the stronger with three eyes, 
the writer commences the fourth year thus : — ^If you keep your 
vines properly dressed, you may have your first fruits without 
itgury to your plants. After this the system to be pursued 
must depend on the strength of your vines, and this will de- 
pend on the goodness of the soil and the care you take of your 
plants. Bat as a general rule, the fi^Uowing points must be 
attended to, 

** 1. The number and length of your fruit branches must 
always depend on the strength of your plant, the wood branches 
are always to be cut down to two eyes. 

2. No more branches should be left on the vine than it can 
nourish well, and abundantiy ; this will depend on its age, 
and the soil in which it grows. 

3. The branches should be cut in alternately for wood and 
fnut branches, observing to cut for wood branches as low 
down on the plant a^s possible, so as to renew your wood near 
the bottom annually. No shoots should be permitted to grow 
firom the old wood, unless wanted for this purpose. 
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4« No more shoots should be permitted to grow than can 
be laid in clear and handsome, and without confusion on the 
trellis, and so as to admit the sun and air freely among the 
branches. 

5. The laterals should be rubbed out of the wood branches 
six or eight eyes high, and those that are permitted to remain 
should be pinched in to one bud. The laterals on the fruit 
branches should be rubbed out from the insertion of the shoot 
to the uppermost fruit inclusive, and the others pinched in as 
above. If the shoots are very strong, the upper laterals may 
be allowed to grow, to ^e up a greater portion of the sap ; 
but this should not be done unless there is danger of the eyes 
bursting in the main shoots. Be careful always to keep the 
shoots tied up near their top. 

6. Never leave more than five good eyes on a fruit-bearing 
branch, unless your vine is confined to a narrow space, and 
^ou are obliged to preserve only two or three fruit branches ; 
in this case the length of the branch must correspond to the 
UQurishment it will receive from the plant. Select the roundest 
and fairest tranches for firuit, and the lowest and most feeble 
for wood. The closer the buds are together, or the shorter 
the joints of the branch, the better they are for fruit ; these 
may in general be cut to three, four, or five eyes according 
to their strength. But in vineries covered with glass, where 
two fruit-bearing branches only are left on strong vines ; — 
twenty, thirty, and forty buds are sometimes left on fruit 
branches. 

The foregoing rules will be sufficient for any one to form 
a vineyard sufficiently large to supply himself—his friends, 
and the market with grapes." 

In cultivating vines to form bowers, cover arboUrs, &c. such 
one of the modes of training can be adopted as may best suit 
the purpose of the cultivator, and such varieties of vines be 
selected as best accord to the locality. 
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PainHng uxdU blaek* 

This course appears to be very conducive towards advanc- 
ing the maturity of fruit. Mr. Daws, of Slough, near Windsor, 
has made the experiment of painting a wall covered by a vine, 
one half black, and leaving the other half in its usual state. 
That part of the vine which covered the black wall ripened 
the grapes earlier, and yielded about three tim^s the weigiit 
of fruit that the other half produced. A writer in the N* 
E. Farmer also remarks, that ** experience has proved that 
a vine of an uncommon size, which even in the hottest years 
would not produce any ripe fruit, has for several years (since 
this practice was adopted) regularly yielded the finest grapes, 
and that all other fruits, the trees producing which are planted 
agamst the black wall ripen much sooner than those in the 
neighbourhood." A correspondent recommends substituting 
for paint, a tar composition, on account of its smell bemg so. 
offensive to insects. This is formed by an union of charcoal 
four*fifths, and slaked lime one-fifth, mixed with tar ; and is 
to be applied hot. 

Hothouse culture of vines. 

Speechly remarks that every hothouse intended for grapes 
should be either built on a dry soil or where the situation 
will allow of its being made so. If the ground be wet or the 
soil Inappropriate, the necessary measures should be adopted 
to change their character, by forming drains to carry off the 
water, and by either mixing other soils with the natural earth 
so as to give to it the requisite adaptation, or by a removal of 
the local earth, and replacing it with that suitable to the pur- 
pose. The first operation necessary is the formation of the 
bed into which the vines are to be planted immediately in front 
of the building. This should extend its whole length with a 
depth of two feet, and a breadth of six feet, and a variation of 
dimension in the latter respect by contraction or extension will 
be attended with correspondent efiect on the vines and their 
product. Having prepared a space of the dimensions desig- 
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nated, and the natural soil being entirely removed therefrom, 
I would advise covering the bottoms with a layer of gravel 
one or two inches thick to drain off superabundant moisture, 
after which it should be filled with a mixture of such soils and 
manures as are best calculated to secure the object in view, 
full information relative to which will be found under their 
respective heads. 

Speechly prescribed the following milture as most proper 
for the purpose, and states that it is the same as was used in 
planting the fanxms vine ^t Welbeck. " One fourth part of 
garden mould (a strong loam)^ one fourth of the swarth or turf 
from a pasture ii^here the soil is a sandy loam, one fourth of 
the sweepings and scrapings of pavements and hard roads, 
one eighth of rotten cow and stable-yard dung mixed, and one 
eighth of vegetable mould from reduced and decayed foliage,'*^ 
The swarth should be laid in a heap till the grass and roots 
decay and dien be turned over and broken with a spade, after 
which it should be added to the other materials, and the whole 
be worked together until the several parts become perfectly 
well mixed and incorporated. If this compost be mixed some 
time previous to use, it will be the better, but if time will not 
permit that, they can be mixed as well as possible by working 
them over at the time. Many persons make use of a much 
more simple mixture of materials, and take only one half good 
garden mould and one half well rotted manure, which are 
either well mixed up beforehand or spread in layers whilst 
forming the bed, and mixed up a9 well as possible at the time 
of the operation. Were I to suggest a variation I would 
recommend the following r one fourth strong garden loam, 
one fourth light sandy loam, one fourth decomposed vegetable 
mould from swamps or woodlands, and one fourth well rotted 
manure. 

After the bed has been filled up with this prepared soil, it 
is better it should remain some time to settle previous to plant* 
ing the vines ; or if the vines are planted immediately, an al- 
lowance should be made of two or three inches for the settling 
of the ground, and consequently of the plant itself. The 
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vines selected for the purpose of planting in this bed should 
have each one shoot of vigorous well ripened wood three and 
a half to four feet in length, the part above this length being* 
pruned off. In planting the vines, the same measures are to 
be pursued as in other cases, always remembering that the 
more carefully the operation is performed, and the more ap- 
propriate the preparation of the ground, the more prompt and 
satisfactory wiU be the results. The shoots are to be con- 
ducted through small holes made or left for the purpose under 
each rafter, and if the extreme end of the shoot will reach the 
lower end of the rafter inside, it will be all that is necessary. 
As the eyes or buds are liable to be injured in leading them 
through these apertures, it is best to put a little moss around 
the upper part of the stem, and to wrap over this two or three 
folds of paper which can be tied round with bass matting, and 
should be removed when it has attained its position, and the 
end of the shoot can then be carefully fastened to the rafter. 

The summer clipping or trimming and other operations at 
that season, are the same as prescribed in the general direc* 
tions on that subject The pruning is the operation which 
here requires the most notice ; and Speechly remarks that the 
period when the leaves of the vines begin to fall is the best 
for its performance, which in a hothouse generally happens in 
December, and in relation thereto he recommends the foUow-' 
ing course: — At the first year of pruning, if the vines are of 
great vigour and have grown remarkably strong, one sboot 
may be left the whole length of the rafter if not over twenty 
feet, and the other pruned down to three, four, or five buds, 
but where the vines are only of moderate growth, the principal 
shoot should be only half the above length. The intent of 
this mode of pruning is, that the former should produce fruit, 
and the latter make wood for the ensuing season, and the rule 
is to train each of the shoots to a separate rafter. At the se- 
cond pruning the branch that has borne fruit is cut down to 
three or four eyes, and the new formed branch is allowed the 
length requisite for a bearing shoot. 

However, when any of the vines appear weak and have not 
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made shoots more than eight to ten feet long, it will ht best to 
prune all of them down to two, three, or four eyes, in order 
tbdt the vine may form stronger growths the ensuing year. 
The principal object to be considered in pruning is to keep 
each of the rafters furnished with a vigorous shoot, every other 
one of which is for fruit bearing, and the intervenfaig ones to 
form wood for a successive crop. , Young vines are only al- 
lowed to furnish one bearing shoot, but those of large si^e and 
great vigour may be made to cover a number of rafters in 
proportion to their strength. In general cases however, but 
two fruit-bearing branches are left, which in pruning are often 
allowed twenty, thjrty, and forty buds to each. Where' it k 
desirable to have a fruit bearing branch to each rafter^ the 
shoofs intended to form wood can be trained in the interme- 
diate space, if that is sufficient for the purpose, or in any other 
direction not otherwise occupied. The houses are generally 
warmed by flues of the usual construction, but they may be 
very eligibly heated by steam without increasing the expense. 
Goiera]. Derby, of Salmon, has his house heated by hot water 
after the manner recommended by Loudon. 

There is much less expense attendant on erecting houses 
for this object than is generally supposed, as they may be built 
upon a very cheap construction, and they will serve at the 
sanm? time for the protection of pots of greenhouse plants 
which can occupy the ground floor. In die sequel of the 
work, I shall insert difierent plans for their construction, 
with the comparative expense of each, and especially of one 
of the cheapest description, which is much in use around 
Boston. 

In relation to any other points necessary to b^ understood 
in this species of culture, the reader is referred to the several 
b^dS) where they are amply discussed. 

The numerous grapehouses and the extent of the garden 
cuhure of the vine in the vicinity of Boston, far surpass the 
advances made in any other locality of the union. These 
not only form the means of private supply to their owners, but 
afford a great abundance for the public markets, and during a 
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visit to that place in the autamn of 1829, 1 heard it computed 
that the quantity of choice table grapes, the produce of that 
season in the environs of the city, would amount to one hnndred 
thousand pounds, which, considering its northern locality, and 
the infancy of this mode of culture in our country, is certainly 
a degree of progress worthy of our admiration. 

A marked intelligence and skill seemed to every where 
exist among the votaries of this interesting culture ; and from 
one of those who seemed pre-eminent in the success of his 
course of management, I, recently solicited the details of the 
practice he had adopted, which I now have the satisfaction of 
transcribing, at the same time commending to those interested 
in the subject, the good sense, discernment, and intelligence 
which distinguish the whole course of the remarks. 

^'The success I have had is to be ascribed to some care in 
the first instance, in preparing my borders. The compost is 
in no part less than two feet in depth. As to the ingredients 
of this compost, they were such as are recommended in the 
standard works for the vine. Since my vines cam^ into a 
bearing state, the soil has been further enriched by a liberal 
allowance of stable manure spread and dug in during the au- 
tumn every year. In this way a vigorous growth of the vine 
has been secured. To ensure fruit in great abundance and 
also of good quality, I have given much attention all throng 
the season to close dressing-^keeping the vines clear of super- 
fluous wood; by extirpating in the first place, the lateral 
shoots from the fruit-bearing branches ; and secondly, by top- 
ping these last, all but the leading one, at a point a few eyes 
above the fruit, and the leading shoot also when it has attained 
such a length, that there is little danger of the bursting of such 
buds as are wanted for the following year. Whether the cane 
or the fan shape be the better form for the vine to afford the 
greatest quantity and best quality of fruit, I have as yet no 
settled opinion. My vines have all been trained in the latter 
form. The English gardeners, generally, I believe, prefer 
the cane form : those with whom I have conversed on the sub- 
ject say, that by their method they get as much or more fruit 
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with less wood on the vines. If they are correct, I should be 
mclined to give the cane training the preference, especially 
if the fruit obtained be as large and fine ; but of this I have 
some doubt. I intend to make, a fair experiment of the two 
methods. 

*^ After the vine comes into leaf in the spring, there is no 
longer any danger of bleeding from pruning. From this period, 
I have allowed myself to cut out during the growing season, 
any quantity of superfluous wood, the present years' shoots 
for example, which were expected to give fruit, but have none. 
Indeed at the autumnal prtming, J ain accustomed to leave 
more shoots, and some of them of a greater length than, they 
should be according to common rules for the coming season, 
which are to be left or taken away at the blossoming time, as 
they promise to be fruitful or not, or as may be expedient in 
laying in the branches at the training. By this practice my 
chanceof a good crop is more.ccttain of course thanit would be 
were I to leave no more shoots at the autumn pruning than I 
expected to, preserve the following season. I attach no little 
importance to frequent pruning during summer, looking over 
the vines once iti a fortnight or oftener, and cytting out strag- 
gling shoots, if any there be. Of this I make now a particular 
mention, because I think I have noticed that cultivators of the 
vine are apt to neglect pruning wholly for weeks together, and 
the consequence of this neglect is, that the bearing wood re- 
served for the following season is not so strong as it would 
otherwise be; nor, as I think, can the fruit of the next year 
be so fine. In estimating a crop we sometimes, indeed most 
commonly, are contented to enumerate the bunches of fruit ; 
paying no regard to the weight, when in fact, as we all know, 
a few clusters only of large berries, all well grown, are worth 
a great many bunches, the fruit of which is but imperfectly 
filled, and of which a considerable part of the berries wholly 
leil. Insufficient pruning is probably one cause of this par- 
tial failure of the fruit. So also we see often a luxuriant 
blosiom on the native vine in a wild state, and no fruit attaiu* 
ing to perfection, or if ^any but a small quantity in proportion 
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to the promise in the early part of tho season. As a pratectioii 
of the yiiie agaiBSt the ravages of insects, and. iigofy by mil^ 
dew, I have foand the srifdmr wash, now generaUy hnown^ 
edbctual. Nor is ^be use of it, as far as I can peroeiTe at l mA * 
ed with any injurious consequences to vegetation. The grape, 
with such care as i bestow, and so moch I think neither bur- 
thensome nor expensive, is as sore a crap as any other of 
the more delicate fruits. Shelter from eoM winds is imfior^ 
tant, and I would by no means vuilinc to express so much 
confidence as to the certainty of the crc^ in owr dnale, 
without this advantagfe. My own garden i& protected by hilk 
on the north and east. My vines are all of the infiorted 
kinds except one of the Isabella, which I have planted as a 
curiosity on account of its singular prodnctiveBess." 

DiJkuUies attendant on the vine cufturs — Natural cmues-^Errors 

in management — Poiiticai eauae^^^Ah^U^ of tie jwsyff tou p^ 
- AttaekeofimeeU, ^. 

First, in regard to natural causes, the ^^ane is subject to 
numerous accidents, which often render it unproductive during 
several successive years, it being necessary nevertheless to be- 
stow on it the same attentions as if it had yielded its crops. 
Added to which when there happens a season of great abun- 
dance, the price of the wine declines so much that the sale of 
the crop will not always reimburse the advances of previoits 
years. 

Errors of culture relate to cases where the vinejrards are 
badly located as regards soil and exposure, where the vmes 
are badly selected, or where the tillage, the pruning, and the 
training of the vines are so bacBy executed, thsct they d(f not 
yield sufficient to reimburse the expenses they occasion. It 
might also be added that the passion for vineyards is such 
that in some districts of France, there are not people enough 
of other professions to consume the produce^ or conveniences 
sufficient to allow of its export, which cause the wines^ to be 

sold at a very low rate. 

Political causes consist in the rcgtflatibns with regard to 
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duties which are oftai c^such a nature as to afford no encour- 
agement to the owners of vineyards to increase their produce, 
or enlsurge their extent by expensive disbursements* . They 
ajbo relate to maritime wars, which render great iqiury to the 
export commerce ; and to restrictions of any kind, which affect 
in a greater or less degree the egress of the wines to the mo^t 
profitable foreign markets, or their internal transportation to 
the cUfierent sections ^f the country producing them* In ob- 
vittdng the great expenses which would otherwise attend the 
ktter, internal! canals are of immense importance^ by facili- 
tating the transport of so burthensome an article, at a com- 
paratively small charge on its value. 

The condition of the proprietor is a subject also worthy of 
particular consideration. When several unpropitious seasons, 
succeed each other, if he is poor he cannot make the advances 
necessary to continue the vineyard in a good condition, nor 
await a rise in price when it is unreasonably low, and he is 
therefore placed at the mercy of speculators who enrich them* 
selves at his expense. It is therefore from all coi)isiderations 
more advantageous that the vines should he in possession of 
persons who possess the oceans of making liberal disburse- 
ments at any necessary period, and who have also the ability 
to await the offer of such prices for their wines as will yield 
them a profit. 

Some of the difficulties above enumerated, it will be per- 
ceived, apply more fully to other countries than to our own, 
and particularly to those where the vine culture has been ex- 
tended far beyond the home consumption of its produce ; and 
there appears to be none but what the vignerons of our country 
may snrmomiit by application and perseverance. I now come 
to the coBsideratimi of the one relating to insects, and other 
uimal attacks 

There are several species of insects, worms, and birds whieh 
often cause injury to |he vine* Tlie insects and some spedum 
of worms attack the leaves, and in particular cases the fruit : 
they are also troubled in France by i^ worm which sometimes 
attacks the roots, more especially in the newly formed planta- 
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tioos. Certain species of birds are very fond of ibe ^apes 
I wb«i ripe, and occauonally do much injury ; but I should sop- 

I pose on the other band, that many of the birds would render 

f more benefit than the contrary, by consuming great numbers 

of the insects and worms. Fortunately for our country we 
are at present less injured by the attacks of numerous insects, 
he. than are most of die wine countries of Eturope, and it is 
therefore unnecessary here to enter into the consideration of 
the different species, and the separate characters a( those 
' which are yet unknown among us. I will now tfaerefore only 

dievuBS the subject, so &r as it relates to ourselves at the pre- 
1* sent period, and will dwell more fully upon it when giving 

the parttcular details of the vine-culture of the respectrve 
countries in the ensuing volume. ' 
' Mr. David Kizer, of- Washington City, has commamcated 

,' to Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, in a letter, dated July 14, 1829, 

' four specimens of an insect winch he found on die grs^ vine. 

'j It is capable of doing injury to the fingers of those who handle 

I 'it; and of producing considerable pain and inflammation- 

There seems to be an emission of a venomous fluid. He saw 
a honey-bee pierced through its body and killed by the wound. 
It would seem that the food of this powerful and devouring 
. insect, says Mr. K. is the honey-bee. He. has given it the name 

i of the Pelican Bee-Catcher. As the specimens are in excel-' 

f lent preservation, it may be expected that further eotomologi- 

I cal researches will be made by the savans. 

I A Boston writer complains of the attacks of a species of 

: insect, the males of which he states have whitenings striped 

I with brown, and the females no wings whatever ; these are found 

' stationed on the underside of the leaf, and are said in some 

; cases to have been innumerable. They fe«d on the epidermis 

or outer coat of the leaf, and were so destructive, that many 
persons in that vicinity some few years since abandoned the 
ealture of the grape in opes gardens, aft^r trying many expen- 
sive and troublesome remedies without success. This insect . 
appears to have been particularly injurious to plantations of 
vines surrounded by woods and water. 
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Another Boston writer in reference ' to the insect above 
named, makes the following remarks. " It makes its first ap- 
pearance in June, but is 'most ^.bundadt in August, and if 
allowed ' to increiase, destroys the vegetative principle in the 
leaf, and the plant languishes, the fruit Aiildews or moulders, 
and the crop is lost. Alkalies and tobacco juice have been 
jtried as remedies, but although partially effective, have not 
been found completely so. To remedy this evil, however, you 
have only to make a small light frame twelve or fourteen feet 
long, in the form of a soldier's tent, but with hinges of leather 
where the top joins, so that this tent may be shut up or opened 
at the bottom to any width you may requiiie, according to the 
height of your trellis. This light frame, which should be 
made of slats of boards from one to two inches broad, may be 
covered with an old sail, or some cheap glazed cotton cloth 
which will stop the smoke, leaving cloth enough loose at each 
end, to close over, and prevent the smoke from escaping when 
the tent is spread over the trellis. 

^' A few tobacco stalks moistened and put on some coals in 
a pan, will be sufficient to smoke the vines thoroughly : and as 
thetent is easily moved along the trellis on some small wheels, 
one man may, in a few hours, extirpate this enemy of the vine- 
yard. Vines that are already attacked by this insect to any 
great degree should be smoked in June, July, and twice io. 
August, or bftener if you find the insect is toot completely 
destroyed. 

, " The insects are first seen on the under part of tjie leaf, with- 
out wings — ^very active but easily destroyed if touched. They 
afterwards assume the winged state, when it is \very difficult 
to get at them, as they fly off on the vines being touched. 
They are yellow, striped with brown across the back. The 
moment the smoke ascends, the winged insects quit the leaves 
and fall to the ground dead or alive ; the young ones perish, 
but the older ones will revive if not destroyed in t);ieir torpid 
state. To effect this, you have only to cover tUe ground 
under the tent with a piece of wet cloth before yois begin to 
smoke, to which they adhere until the tent is removed, and 
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tbey are revived by the atmospheric air ; to ptevent which 
yon will roll, or twist, the cloth each time that yoa remove 
the smoke-house, or tent, and replace it again each time before 
yon smoke, by which means they will be effeclnally destroy- 
ed. This simple and cheap operation will keep your vines 
clear of this troublesome and destructive insect, and you may, 
if the season be warm, insure a good harvest ; if otherwise, 
yoa will be sure, if tie vines be girdled, to ripen a portion 0t 
your firoit at least*'* 

Rose bugs are ako in some cases very destructive to vines. 
They may be attracted from a vineyard by planting a hedge 
of rose bushes at the same time the plsmtatiim of vines is 
formed ; their prefrrence for which plaikt will serve to dntw 
them off from attacks on the vines, and when tbey have 
accumulated on the rose bushes, they may be destroyed 
without much labour, by adopting the following method: 
As soon as the bogs are seen to collect on the roses, take a 
vessel about half filled with water in one hand, and hold it undor 
the Infested flowers, and with the other hand or a stick, disturb 
the bugs, and they will instantly fall into the water, from which 
they cannot extrlrate themselves. In that way great quandties 
of them may be collected, which by throwing into hot water 
are in a moment destroyed ; and half an hour so spent for a 
few mornings will entirely get rid of this eviL 

Another remedy or preventive recoinmended hj some per- 
sons to obviate the attacks of bugs, &c. is the folk>wing ; 
Take of sulphate of soda (glauber saks) one ounce, and dis- 
solve it in a ({uart of water, and then sprmkle thtsliqiM mix- 
tore over the plants and vines. It is said to be a preventive 
against all destructive insects, but I have not myself tried it. 
It has also been suggested that a decoction of aloes, or o£ 
walnut leai^s, would probably be found efficacious applica- 
tions for driving insects from vines or preventiog their attacks, . 
as they have been proved very effectual when applied to other 
vegetable productions ; it having been found that plants may 
be protected from such attacks by being washed with a solutien 
of bitter aloes, and without an^ apparent injurious effector e- 
suiting tberefrora. 
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Wasps are also enemies to grapes, and to prevent their in* 
jurious attacks, it is recommended in the Dom. Encyclopedia^ 
to hang up here and there, along the outer rows, phials half 
filled with water, well sweetened with honey, molasses, or 
coarse brown sugar ; the mouth of the phial should be of suffi- 
cient size for the wasps to enter easily, but not much larger ; 
as they soon find out the molasses by the scent, and getting 
into it, are drowned. Another mode is to take wide earthen 
pans, and cover them over with honey or molasses without 
water, and place several of them at suitable distances the whole 
length of the vineyard ; eVery wasp to leeward, that is, within 
reach of the scent will come to the feast, when they will soon 
entangle themselves in the molasses, and by attending to them 
you may make it a deadly feast to nearly all that conie. 
When the wind changes to a different quarter, the pans can 
be placed along a different side of the vineyard. 

Birds commit depredations on the grapes when they have 
nearly attained their maturity, and one of the best modes to 
keep a vineyard free from their attacks^ is stated to be that of 
destroying their customary food in the vicinity, particularly 
such as ripens about the same time as the grapes, and which 
consists chiefly of wild cherries and poke berries. 

Mr. Legaux is/Said to have practised the following method 
of driving away birds : He having noticed that they only 
committed depredations just before the rising and setting of 
the sun, employed two boys to patrole the vineyard, each with 
a whip in one hand and a rattle in the other, making all the time 
as much noise as they could for an hour and a half. This 
process was continued about three weeks every year. 

« 

Mildew. 

Much discussion has arisen as to the point whether this sub- 
stance is of an animal or vegetslble nature, but be it plant 
or animal, certain it is, that sulphur alone or a solution of sul- 
phur and lime will totally suppress it. The first mode adopt-^ 
ed in using the sulphur, was to apply it in a powdered state 
to the bunches of frCiit when they were wet, so that the mois- 
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tore miglit cause it to adhere. This was found a perfect 
remedy for the mildew or mould, withoQt any ill effect what- 
ever being produced on the grapes. The same applicadon 
to the leaves of the plant, if not absolutely successful, is a very 
great check to the prevalence of the insects which infest the 
foliage ; the sulphur should be shaken over the leaves wlnle 
they are in a moist state, and if not fatal to the insects the first 
time, this ought to be repeated. The efl^t seems to be to render 
the leaf less palatable to them, the expense is trifling, and 
the labour small in comparison with the value of the finut. 

The introduction of the use of sulphur may be considered 
as forming a new era among us in the culture of foreign 
grapes ; but of all the means that have been tested for the 
suppression of the mildew, the following has proved the most 
successful, and in fact renders us completely master of its ef- 
fects in so much that it can never hereafter be deemed a 
preventive to successful culture. 

Take a pint and a half of sulphur, and a lump of the best 
unslaked lime of the size of the fist, put these in a vessel of 
about seven gallons measurement, let the sulphur be thrown 
in first, and the lime over it, next pour in a pail of boiling 
water, stir it well, and let it stand half an hour ; then fill the 
vessel with cold water, and after stirring well again, allow 
the whole to settle. After it has become settled, dip out the 
clear liquid into a barrel, and GU the barrel with cold water, 
and it is then fit for use. Tou next proceed with a syringe 
holding about a pint and a half, and throw the liquid with it 
on the vines in every direction, so as to completely cover 
foliage, fruit, and wood ; this should be particularly done 
when the fruit is just forming, and about one third the size of 
a pea, and may be continued twice or thrice a week for two 
or three weeks ; the period for the whole process for one or 
two hundred grape vines need not exceed half an hour. 

So all powerful is the influence of this application, that 
even at Newport, R. I. where it is well known the atmosphere 
is exceedingly moist and often surcharged with fogs, the most 
eminent success has attended its use; whereas those who 
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omitted it there have wholly failed in obtainbg crops on ac-^ 
count of the superabundance of mildew, which even extended 
its influence to the vines of the Isabella and other native 
grapes. As a proof of this great success, I may instance 
th^ vines in the garden of Capt. Jacob Smith, of that place, 
which principally c6nsist of the White Muscadine, or Chasselas 
variety. 

Aside, however, from the complete power thus obtained over 
the mildew, the application of this liquid preparation is also 
very beneficial in preventing the depredations of insects, as 
remarked by an intelligent cultivator at page 316. 

The following remarks, on a subject similar, are from the 
pen of the Hon. Richard Peters, formerly president of the 
Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture. 

** On garden plants I have long and freely used flour of 
sulphur (and on some vines particularly) to destroy and expel 
grubs and flies. I have perceived them to thrive, but attri- 
buted their vigour ,to being freed from annoyance. I have 
also used sulphur water on fruit trees to banish or destroy 
aphides. On most plants I use plaster, and therefore have 
suppojsed the gypsum alone had benefitted them^ — A smalt 
infusion of sulphuric acid, in a large proportion of water, 
promotes vegetation and banishes insects fi*om garden plants* 
It would be well to make some experiments on a variety of 
plants with the sulphur alone, on those of the trefoil tribe 
especially. I do not see why sulphur in substance should not 
produce efiects similar to those of its derivative, sulphuric 
acid. But plaster is with us cheaper, and in greater plenty." 

Assurances have been advanced from every quarter of the 
powerful influence of sulphur against the whole tribes of 
insects and worms which infest and prey on vegetable produc- 
tions ; it has also been found to be conducive to the health of 
the plants to which it has been applied, and it has been as- 
serted, that peach trees in particular were remarkably improved 
by it, and seemed to absorb it. The common mode of apply- 
ing it to plants, is to tie up a portion of the flour of sul- 
phur in a piece of xnuslin or fine linen, and then to dust it 
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overthe plants ; or itmay be thrown on them by means of a 
fvran's down pnfi^ or with a common dred^g box* 

Bleeding of the vine. 

The great flow of the sap, osaally denominated the bleeding 
of the vine, most persons contend is highly injorions, while 
others hare advocated that the use of preventives is an in- 
jniy. Leaving this point to the good sense of onr cultivators, 
my own opimon is simply this, that where it is deemed benefi- 
cial to accumulate and husband the sap, it must be equally so 
to take means for its preservation. In the consideration of 
this subject it is requisite to keep always in view, that the vine 
only bleeds before the growth commences, when the sap has 
no other means of exhaustion ; and that it ceases on the expan- 
sion of the foliage. One method used to prevent the bleed- 
ing is to take a piece of moistened bladder and fold it over 
the end of the shoot, and bind it round tightly with pack- 
thread. The remedy deemed most effectual however, is the 
following : Immediately after the branch is pruned in the 
spring, or in any case where bleeding has commenced, apply 
to the wound pulverized plaster of Paris, which the moisture 
there generated wiU aid in completely obstructing the flow of 
the fluid. It has been suggested to use for this purpose plas- 
ter prepared for cement by calcination, which probably much 
increases its absorbent quality, as well as the property of har- 
dening speedily, or^of setting, as it is technically termed. 

Coulurey or blight of the blossoms. 

The flowering of the vine is exceedingly important, as on it 
wholly depends the crop, and at this period the vines should 
not be disturbed by working among them. The shedding or 
abortiveness of the blossoms is called by the French coulurey 
and they have given particular directions and cautions to be 
observed at the flowering season in order to prevent it. Some 
varieties of vines are much more subject to it than others, 
either from nature, or from being planted in too dry or too 
VMMit a soil, or from flowering too early or too late. It ia 
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^marked by the French, that the Corinth grape may perhaps be 
naturally mor^ inclined to be abortive, on account of its hav- 
ing no seeds ; but I have found that variety to be particularly 
fruitful. The most skilful vignerons cannot always counteract 
this blight, it is nevertheless sometitnes caused by pruning too 
much ; by working the vineyard at an improper period ; or by 
manuring too abundantly. There is but one vineyard known 
in France where they pinch oflf the ends of the bunches before 
flowering, in order to prevent the coulurc and increase the size 
of the berries, and it may be reasonably questioned whether 
these means produce the result. A proper attention and an 
appropriate discretion in the pursuance of the various rules 
and directions laid down' in this work, will be calculated to 
obviate this, as well as the other difficulties particularly inci- 
dental to the vine culture. The foreign vines are in this 
locality so late in expanding their foliage and flowers, that I 
apprehend no difficulty in any case on that head ; and indeed 
their bloom is produced at a later period than that of most of 
our native varieties, of which the Scuppernong is one of the 
most tardy, both in the development of its foliage and of its 
flowers. 

The vintage, 

• The vintage is a season of mirth in all wine countries, and 
appears to have been equally so in the earliest ages. Isaiah's 
prediction concerning Moab is particularly characteristic on 
this point. " And gladness is taken away, and joy out of the 
plentiful field, and in the vineyards there shall be no singing, 
neither shall there be any shouting ; the treaders shall tread 
out no wihe in their presses ; I have made their vintage shout- 
ing to cease." 

In some parts of France the vintage of the white grapes 
does not commence until that of the black ones is nearly or 
quite over. The former are left to hang as long as possible 
before gathering, because thereby the wine obtained from them 
is stronger and of better flavour. It even sometimes happens 
that snow is on the ground before they are gathered. This 
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difference in the period of the vintage of the white and the 
black grapes arises from a delay in the matnri^ of the former, 
which circumstance may doubtless be correctly accounted for 
by the greater operation of the sun upon dark coloured firuits, 
than on those of a paler hue. The vines are often entirely 
divested of foliage before the crops are gathered, and at such 
time present a beautiful appearance ; and it is a fact that the 
vintage is not generally performed in Franc;ie, until after there 
has been considerable frost, which is not deemed an injury to 
the grapes when their maturity is previously far advanced. 

The effects of frost are well known in regard to various 
products of vegetation. It not only converts mucilage into 
starch, but the latter into saccharine matter, instance the freez- 
ing of potatoes, which gives them a sweetish taste, probably 
by converting the starch which they contain into sugar. 
There are several of our indigenous fruits which are alto- 
gether unpalatable until the operation of frost has^divested 
them of their acid or astringent properties, and imparted to 
them a degree of sweetness and mildness of flavour — among 
which is the frost grape, so called from this circumstance, the 
persimmon, and some others. 

In regard to the particular manner of gathering the crops 
as practised in the European and other foreign vineyards, 
the subject will be discussed hereafter under the heads of the 
respective countries. 

Reputation of vineyards. 

It is a well known fact, that among Uie vineyards which 
have at different periods acquired great renown, there are some 
which have only existed for a time, and others whose reputa- 
tion has been but of ephemeral endurance, because a single 
circumstance may suffice to destroy it, or obliterate its remem- 
brance. A change of the proprietor or ownership is generally 
followed by a new method of culture. The circumstance of 
the cultivation being less carefully attended to ; any neglect 
in the management or renewal of the vines most appropriate 
to the situation and climate ; a less degree of care or any 
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omission of attention in the fabrication of the vines, is often 
sufficient to cast discredit, perhaps for ever, on the produce of 
a vineyard. Examples also frequently present themselves, 
more especially in the vicinity of the large cities of France, 
where the consumption is immense and the sales consequently 
certain ; in which the proprietor of a vineyard sacrifices the 
consideration of quality to that of quantity in his wines, from 
which cause it consequently results that his vineyard does not 
thereafter enjoy that fame which it had acquired under a to- 
tally different manner of directing it. 

In the period when Italy was in the greatest prosperity, her 
vineyards were planted with those kinds of vines that had ac- 
quired the highest celebrity, which were brought from the 
most famous parts of the earth, and thence she acquired the 
reputation of producing the finest wines. It is not therefore the 
eagerness for gain or the negligence of the cultivators to which 
is to be attributed the present oblivion in regard to the Italian 
wines of Massica, of Cecuba, and of Falerna, so highly ex- 
tolled by Horace and his contemporaries. The Romans also 
held in great estimation the vineyards of Scio, of Coz, and 
other renowned places, whose produce gave delight to their 
banquets ; and in fact, the wines of Greece, the Malvoisie, 
and Candia, were not unknown to them. Some of the wines 
then so famed, still retain a partial celebrity, but by far the 
most of them are no longer known. Nevertheless, France 
produces wines which have lost no portion of their celebrity 
during a succession of fifteen centuries ; and how many others 
exist that are but little known to us, whose merits it is only 
necessary should be fully understood in order to compete per- 
haps advantageously with those of the first rank. It is with 
the reputation of wines as with that of men, to spring firom 
the obscurity where they had remained unnoticed. It is not 
always sufficient of itself to possess real merit, but often re- 
quires the addition of some favourable event or adventitious 
circumstance not at all times to be met with. Who, in fact, in 
travelling through the fine wine countries, has not drank in 
some obscure district, wines of such delicious flavour that their 
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bare appearance on the tables of the affluent woald serve to 

acquire them renown f 
I The nobility who attended Louis XIV. to his coronation, 

I restored to the wines of Sillery, Hautvillers, Versenai, and 

other vineyards in the neighbourhood of Rheims the celebrity 

* they had formerly possessed, and which they have since en-* 
' joyed. The wines of Romance, and those of Bourdeaux, 

■ 

owe their fame in part to skilful management, but more parti- 
cularly to certain fortunate and coincident circumstances, too 

• well known to be repeated. 

Duration of vineyards. 

The vineyards in which they replant the vines every twenty 

or thirty years, do not yield wines of fine quality or of lon^ 

, preservation, and more generally the vines are left to the age 

of fifty to a hundred years. It is seldom, except in Burgundy, 
that vines are met with which have been planted for three, 
four, and five centuries. The wood of young vines is more 
porous than that which has become hardened by age, and the 
sap which it circulates is more watery ; such vines produce 
more grapes, but these yield a wine less generous and less 
susceptible of preservation, and it is often not until twelve or 
fifteen years have expired that a vineyard is considered as hav- 
ing attained to perfection in regard to the quality of its wine. 
Those vineyards that are renewed continually with provins 
or layers, which are separated firom the main vines when two 
years old, arc considered in the class of young viueyards. 

Uses of sweet grapes. 

Sweet and luscious grapes yield in general but inferior 
wines, from the same causes that apples of a similar character 
afibrd cider of the least excellence. But they are useful 
nevertheless for a variety of purposes. Very sweet, luscious, 
and high flavoured varieties are suitable for what is termed 
essence grapes, in order to be mixed with others less sweet 
and high flavoured in making wine, as they substitute the 
saccharine quality, and impart an artificial flavour, which 
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easily approximates, being so nearly allied by natural affinityi 
The next purpose for which they are highly estimated is that 
of a delicious and salutary table fruity eaten in a fresh state 
as plucked from the vines ; after which follows their presetva- 
tton In a freSh state for the same purpose. * 

The art of preserving grapes was well known to the Ro 
mans, and Columella gives a particular account of the man- 
ner in which they were preserved, both in his time and in that 
of his uncle Marcus Columella. He recommends that they 
be put in small jars capable only of containing one bunch, 
and states that the fruit should be gathered quite dry at a 
time when the sun is on it, and that after being cooled in the 
shade, the bunches should be suspended in the jars^ and the 
vacant space filled up with oat chaff, all the dust having been 
previously blown from it. The jars should be well baked 
or burned, and not such as imbibe moisture ; the tops of the 
jars must be covered over, and pitched so as to keep out the 
air. 

The preserved grapes imported into England are princi* 
pally from Portugal, and are coiitained in large earthern 
jars closely cemented down. Besides those exported by 
Portugal to different foreign countries, large quantities are 
shipped from Smyrna, Trieste, &c. and sustain the voyage to 
diis country so well that they form regular annual appendages 
to the fruit shops of our large. cities ; those which are usually 
imported into our country are very large oval white and pur- 
ple grapes of excellent flavour, with a thick skin however, 
and without the musk flavour so much prized in many sorts, 
those possessing that character not being perhaps susceptible 
of preservation for so long a voyage. 

For full success in this process, it appears to be deemed 
necessary that a selection be made of such varieties of the 
grape, as have thick and strong skins, and many of our na- 
tive grapes being of this description, would without doubt be 
suitable for the purpose, and none more so of those that I 
have met with than the Scuppernong, whose skin is thick, and 
exceedingly tough and strong. The Dure-peau, White 
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Malaga, the black and white Hambui^h, and a great nomber 
of other excellent grapes, have likewise thick skins, and are 
calcalated for this object. 

' The weight oi a berry depends not only on its sise, but on 
the thickness oi its skin, and texture of the flesh, the lightest 
being die thin skinned and juicy sorts, as die Muscadine, Ghas- 
selas, be. and berries that are considered large of these kiiMis 
will weigh from five to seven pennyweights, and measure about 
an inch and a half in girth. A bunch of good siie of the 
same sorts, may weigh one and a quarter, to one and a half 
pounds, and of the very largest size two pounds, but the aver- 
age of fair sized bunches is one, to one and a quarter pounds ; 
a bunch of the Black Hamburgh of good size wiU weigh nearijr 
or quite two pounds, and bunches of the very large varieties 
oi grapes will weigh three and four to six pounds. 

Another use made of sweet grapes is for the purpose of dry* 
ing, and thereby forming raisins and currants. Laborde in 
his account of Spain, gives the following description of the 
mode of drying raisins :— In the province of Valencia, diey 
make a kind of ley widi the ashes of rosemary and vine 
branches, to which diey add a quart of slaked lime ; this ley 
is heated, and a vessel full of holen containing the grapes is 
put into it. When the bunches are in the state desired, they 
are carried to the naked rocks, where they are spread on beds 
of the field artemesia, and are turned every two or three days 
till they are dry. In the province of Grenada, particularly 
towards Malaga, the grapes are simply dried in the sun with- 
out any other preparation. The former have a more pleassml 
rind or skin, but a less mellow substance; the skins of the 
latter are not so sugary, but their pulp has a much greater 
relish; therefore the raisins of Malaga are preferred by 
foreigners, and are sold at a higher price. To this their 
natural qualities may likewise contribute, they being larger 
and more delicate than those of Valencia. 

Having now gone through the sul^ect matter proposed, Ibr 
for the present volume, I shall conclude by transcribing the 
epinionti of an enlight»ed cultivaitor of our own conntry upon 
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this interesting' subject, and although his communication 
should more properly be placed with others of its class under 
the head of American vineyards in the second part of this 
work, I cannot refrain from inserting it here as one of general 
and immediate interest, and as a specimen of that skill, enter- 
prise and intelligence which it may be expected will be de- 
veloped when we come to the discussions under that head. 

Copy of a leUer from Edward H, BonsaU, Esq. to the authctr. 

' " Vineyard, Geniiantown, Pa. Pefaruary 1830. 

*^ I received your communication, in due course, alid feel 
under obligations for the kindness which prompted it. In 
accordance with the invitation contained in it, I shall now 
proceed to give a cursory sketch of my practice and 
experience, so far as I understand your proposition to ex- 
tend. I may premise, that I com^menced planting my vine^ 
yalrd in the spring of 1825, with from seven to eight thou 
sand cuttings, which I extended over three acres of ground, 
arranging them witii a view to the vines being when grown, 
at distances of four by seven feet from each other. There 
was an average of two cuttings in a place. From the time of 
planting (say first of April,) for a period of six weeks, there 
was but about one*fourth of an inch of rain, and the sun fre^ 
quently warm. The vegetating principle was put in action, 
the sprouts started, and deriving no nutriment from the soil, 
many of them were soon killed, and dropped off. I raised 
sometiiing beyond one thousand. The early and most impor- 
tant part of the neit season was almost equally unfavourable, 
which combining with the necessity of starting with very few 
of some of the varieties, I was desirous of cultivating extei^ 
sively, (and from which I have since been propagating, and 
gradually extending my stock,) greatly obstructed the com* 
pletion of my establishment, so that there are yet some vacan* 
cies to be filled. I have now about three thousand five hun- 
dred in their proper places, and upwards of one thousand mwe 
to be renewed. I have such confidence in the business being 
both practicable and profitable, that I contemplate plantiag 
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one and a half acres more on a site well suited to the purpose, 
•adjoining my present establishment. 

" Some of my vines produced fruit in 1827, pretty freely 
in I8289 and last year very largely, when my vintage produced 
eight barrels of wine, beside my making sale of a considerable 
quantity of fimit in Philadelphia, he. The ensuing season, 
I shall probably have more than double the quantity, as there 
are constantly new vines coming into bearing, and also others 
approaching their full capacity, which had previously made 
only a first or a second efibrt« 

*' As regards the varieties with which I have had most suc- 
cess, and to which I give the preference, I am unhesitating in 
ranking as the three foremost, the * Catawba,' the York, (Pa.) 
* Black Madeira,' and the < Isabella.' These seem to possess 
all the requisites for our purpose, more particularly as wine 
Ifropef ,<— and some persons admire them for the table also. 
They all produce excellent wood, ripening the shoots almost 
to the extreme end, even in the most unfavourable seasons, and 
without any protection, pass through our coldest winters as 
securely as the oak of the forest* The * Catawba' and * Isa- 
bella' yield extra-abundant crops of fruit, and the York 
Black Madeira is also a very good bearer. Their fruit 
rarely fails to arrive at fine maturity, and is rich in saccha- 
rine matter,— »the basis of wine. The ^ Alexander' I am 
cultivating pretty largely, but my estimation of it is on the 
wane. It does not produce as good wood as those just 
mentioned, and is less certain of ripening its fruit. I have' 
some plants of the North Carolina ' Scuppernong' coming 
forward ; but from conversation with some of my friends, who 
were familiar with it at the south, I doubt its adaptation to ex^^ 
tensive culture. They say,, that as the berries commence 
ripening, they immediately loosen their connection with the 
stem, and by slight agitation, fall in great numbers, as is the 
case with most of our Fox grapes. I have upwards of thirty 
additional varieties, several of which have not produced fruit, 
so as to enable me from personal observation, to place an esti- 
mate on them; and such as have, I do not think worthy of be» 
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ing brought intd competition ^ith the three first mentioned. 
There are some, the ' Elsenborough,' * Orwigsburg,' &c. 
the fruit of which is good, and generally ripens, but they 
hardly seem fitted for vineyard culture, on account of defi- 
ciency in the size of the fruit, amount of produce, &c. 

'^ The wine Dr. Hulings alluded to was part of a cask of 
one hundred and thirty gallons, made by me three years sinpe, 
from the < AlejsLander' grape, purchased of some of my neighs 
hours, my vines not having at that time come into bearing. 
It has been pronounced by connoisseurs, in Philadelphia, to 
be very similar in its character to a good Madeira, excepting 
that it was rather more mild. 

" My vineyard is situated between the Schuylkill and Dela- 
ware rivers — ^fbur miles from the former, and eight from the 
latter, at an elevation of three hundred feet above their level, 
having an aspect facing S. S. E., with a sub-stratum of light 
isinglass soil, and seems well suited to the purpose* From 
my experience, both on my own premises and at other places, 
it is my judgment that we should reject almost all the foreign 
varieties, especially where our object in cultivating them is to 
make wine. 

*^ I shall now proceed to make some statements on the sub- 
ject of planting, training, &c* and as my experience, since 
commencing the business, has suggested some variations from 
my original plan, I shall rather detail what I twuld doj than 
what I have done. I think the plan laid down by most writers 
for preparing the ground and planting, is much more expen- 
sive than is necessary, and that it is calculated to deter many 
persons from undertaking the business. To dig the ground 
from eighteen inches to two and a half feet deep with a spade, 
is in this country no trifling task, and in comparison with the 
common process of farming, looks truly formidable. My plan 
would be, to start two ploughs with strong teams, one imme- 
diately behind the other, in the same farrow^ each of them set 
deepf and after the ploughing is completed, harrow it tha- 
roughly* Then, in the direction the rows are intended to be 
planted, run parallel furrows across the field, at the distance of 
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eight feet from each other. Afterwards cross these at rig'ht 
aogles, five feet asanden In the opening at the intersection 
of these fbrrows, plant the cuttings or vines. Of aUHngt^ if 
they are short-jointed, I think from nine to twelve inches in 
length is sufficient, observing that the upper eye or bud is firm 
and good. Then place them in the ground (at the intersections 
as above) such a depth that the upper eye is even with the ge- 
neral surface of the surrounding earth, and draw the earth to 
them till it is level, pressing it lightly with the foot* If the 
plough has not made an opening the full depth, the cutting can 
be forced down with the hand. In case rooted plants are to 
be set out, if they are not large, the opening at the intersec- 
tion will be found to be nearly or quite sufficient to receive 
. them, when the earth can be drawn in as before. In this way 
a large number can be planted in a short time, and at a trifling 
expense. 

** Contrary to the common opinion and practice, I think I have 
satisfactorily ascertained that late spring planUng for cutting9 
is attended with more success than any other time. Last year 
I planted in nursery beds, from two to three thousand cuttings 
as late as from the middle of April to the middle oi May, 
with better success than at any previous time. In this case, 
the slips should be kept in a cool damp place, a cellar or ice- 
house, where vegetation may be held in check. To ensure 
their freshness, sprinkle them occasionally with water. Pre* 
vious to planting, cut them a proper length, and place them 
with their lower ends three or four inches in water, in a tub 
above ground, where they may soak three or four days. At 
this season, the temperature will be likely to be such as will 
spur vegetation at once into healthy and vigorous action. In 
the fall, or early in the spring is preferable for rooted plants. ' 
In the autumn of the first year, after the frost has killed the 
unripe part of the young shoots, they sjiould be pruned down 
to the mature firm wood, and then with a hoe hilled over with 
the surrounding soil, which will completely protect them through 
the winter. If left without protection the first winter, many 
of them will perish. 
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*^ My mode of trainings as far as I am aware of it, is en* 
tirely peculiar to myself, and as regards jitm$s and ecammg^ 
{taking the average of a given number of years) I think is 
superior to any thing I have met with. I take chesnut posts, 
the thickness of large fence rails, seven feet in length. These 
I plant along the rows, at distances of ten feet from each other, 
and at such a depth as to leave five feet above the surface of 
the earth. Then taking three nails to each post, and driving 
them to within half an inch of their heads, — ^the first, two and a 
half feet from the ground, a second midway between that and 
the top, and the third near the top, I attach No. 11 iron wire, 
(one degree soft is best) firmly to one of the nails in the end 
post, pass on to the next, and stretching it straight and tight, 
give it one turn round a nail in the same line as the one to 
which it was first attached. Having in this manner extended 
it along the three courses, the whole length of the row, my 
trellis is formed. I have had a portion of my vineyard fitted 
up in this way for three years, and experience has confirmed 
the superior fitness of the plan. It is not its least recommen-* 
dation, that it possesses in a degree the character of ^ labour-^ 
saving machinery.^ A very important and extensive labour^ 
making portion of the operations in the vineyard during the 
summer, is the attention required by the g]*owing shoots to 
keep them properly trained up. They grow and extend them^ 
selves so rapidly, that where the strips of the trellis are lath, 
or where poles are used to support the vines, unless very 
closely watched, they fall down in every direction, in a very 
unsightly and injurious manner. Here, the wire being small, 
the tendrils or claspers eagerly and firmly attach themselves to 
it, and thus work far themselves^ in probably two-thirds of the 
instances where the attention of the vigneron would otherwise 
be required. There is free access afforded to the sun and air, 
and no hold for the wind to strain the frame, he. &c. 

. <^ I shall not enter into a minute description of my manner 
of pruning, but may just say, that after the vines have attained 
a full capacity for production (say five years from the cutting,) 
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my view is to prepare tbem for bearing an average of fifty 
clusters to each, leaving several shoots of from three to five 
joints on a vine, for this pnrpose. When fresh pruned they 
will not be more than four feet high, at their greatest age. 

** Although I have succeeded in making good wine, and 
hope still to succeed, as that made last autumn, two hundred 
and forty gallons, in four separate casks, all promises exceed- 
ingly well. I do not consider that I have any settled prac- 
tice, it being yet in some sort a matter of experiment. I 
therefore feel tiiat it would be premature for me to treat on this 
branch of the sulgect. The important fact, and which is as- 
certained beyond dispute, is that we can make good mne in 
this country^ I believe, equal to the better qualities of foreign. 
An interest in the business has already been awakened, and i& 
rapidly extending itself through a large portion of our coun^ 
try, and practical instructions on the subject, accompanied by 
an exhibit of its proceeds, when actively and judiciously pro- 
secuted, seem called for by the exigencies of the present time^ 
and will no doubt, by prompting to the more widely extended 
culture of the vine, prove a public benefit at the same time 
that it greatiy promotes the personal interests of those who 
engage in it. 
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The foreign grapes included in the following assortment 
are reared from plants imported direct from the most celebrated 
collections in France, Germany, Italy, the Crimea;, Madeira, 
&;c. ; and above two hiindred varieties are the identical kinds 
which were cultivated at the Royal Garden of the Luxem- 
bourg at Paris, an establishment formed by royal partronage 
for the purpose of concentratiiig all the most valuable frnks 
of France, and testing their respective merits. They will be 
found enumerated in the catalogue of that establishment, it 
having been an object of particcdar care lo adopt and cony 
tinue in my collection the same titles there approved for their 
correctness. 

Many of these will be fonnd to differ essentially from grapea 
cultivated under similar names in soma parts of the United 
States, as in many instances the possessors of grapes of doubt- 
ful origin have attached to . them the names of old established 
fruits, or have made their importations from persons abroad 
who have deceived them ; and on this point I am happy to 
say, that the experience of a long course of years has brought 
me into correspondence with those who are above deception. 
But to place their identity beyond the possibility of doubt, 
specimen vinei of every kind have been planted out for besur- 
ing, and persons desirous of seeing the fruit cau^view them at 
the season of ripening. 
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In order that persons ei 

selections jn^ciously, an 

and locality, I have atti 

the name of the parlicul 

originated ; therefore, by 

be ascertained. The eyi 

in no case is the same i 

this li«t, and where a dot 

T denotes celebrated 

W celebrated 

L those firom 

1 Jul; E^p* 

8 New black eluitsr, orBtwfc ' 

3 EmAj white muacwluie 

4 Wlute nreet water 
6 Black iweot witei 
6 Black muBcsdina 

3 Striped Aleppo 

8 Brown, «r AocclaU cdaircd 

t Bocdeam purple 

10 Walker*! brge white 

11 Probjo'i b^e wlute 

15 E^MiioM 

13 Black HambiiTgh 

14 Pmida do. 
IB Reddo. 

16 White do. or WMlt roirin, 

BTocfd $tnmi/Kunu 

17 Black St. Peter-B 
IB White do. 

1» Weit'a SI. Pster 

90 Black Piiace, tupMad { 

SI Black DaniacelM 
S9 WUle oomicboD 

53 ruletdo-erOliMtttiwin 

54 White aeedloM Corinth 
35 Noe Corinth 

S« Wlute Malmaoj 

ST Reddo. 

SB Black Morofxo, /rom Fraru 



Which are 
6S White ot golden chaaseUa, o: 

selai of FoDtainblaau 
6T Golden do. diiNiul/nm 66 

68 RedcbaMetta 

69 White musk clu 

70 Violet chatMlw 

71 Y«llow chaatdM of Tbomei 
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Frontignae, and other Muteat grapet. 
The gnipes of thia class are celabrated for their hif^ raoak flavour, and atfl 
Bjnong the most eatinmble for the table, and a few are ueed io Fiance for 
Bweet wines. la consequence of these varieties being more highlj valued in 
France, and even much more rare there than most other kinds, more decep- 
tions and inacruracics have existed with regard to them than on; other class : 
and it is with great satislketiDn i can state that those are o'' ■ ' - 
character. 



if uDdoubted 



77 White frontignae, or True WhVe 

Cunitonlia 

78 Bed do. 

79 Blaclt, or purple do. 

80 Blue or violet do. 

81 Grizzlvdo. 

62 White muscat orAleiandrii 

83 Black or red muscat of Alexandria 

64 Violet muscat of Alexandria 



85 WhitQ Malaga 

86 White muEcat of Lunel 

87 Muscat panache 

8S Panse musqu^e, Btucha iu BAoAeJi 
S9 White muscadel, luppgMiI lomt 01 85 

90 Red Muscailel, or Malaga 

91 Angibert noir. Black ■rmacadil, or 

Black riAmn 

92 Muscatelle, Let. 



Burgundy grapa. 

All of which are verj celebrated for wine, and tbrm a greater porportion in the 

Tinejaids of France than any other class of grapes — the most of them are also 

pleasant table grapes. The three varieties. No. 95, 98, and 100, form tho 

vinejards which produce Champagne wine. 

93 Meunier, Bas Rhin, L i 100 Gray Burgundy 

94 Black cluster, BaiRhin, L 10! Pioeau franc, Haati Saatmt, L 

95 White morillon, L 104 Bourguignon noir, Sefau itXataciL 
99 Auvemat lODge clair 10^ Bourgiiignonblaac,Hirali,Jlfim<,L 

I 106 WhitcsauvigDoii,Himt(iV'en^,L 

JSadeira grapu. 
All of which are celebrated for wioe. 

107 Round violet Madeira 1113 see VSSikaanig proved tynoitgmoia 

108 Violet or blue Madeira, or TWo 113 Herbemonl's Madura, Wanmer 

Jtfadijra I Warrailaa 

109 Purple do- 114 Adlum'a do. 

110 Verdilhio 115 BUck do. 

111 Nigiinho 1 

German and Swit* grapet. 

These are principally celebrated as wine grapes ; and I hare intbnnatton from 
thehighest sources, that tbaie numbered 119, 133,134,137, 138, 139, 144, and 
145, are considered among the most valuable for vineyards, on account of 
their abundant and regular crops, and thaii resisting the severest winteiH un- 
injured. In addition to these here enumerated, a number of varieties of 
crapes are cultivated in Germany which are Deccssarily arranged under other 
hoadi in this catalogae, including the priucipol port of the Bur^ndy grapes ; 
and I am assured by a gentleman who has a very extensive vineyard on the 
Rhine, thai tho grapes numbered I, 7,93, 94,95, 98,100, 104, and 10s, su-^ 
port there all the rigours of tho climate, and produce immense and regular cro[ 

116 Bluecartager 

117 Blue sylvan 
lis Blacli shcarcat 
119 Facun, laAtlfjtvrg celeimlcil/n- w 

and ofrumfonl erupt, L 
ISO Feldlinger, Baa JUIn, L 
131 Fendantvert 
13S Copette, proAwlive 
133 Genlil bran, L 
124 Grand khiefner, 1 5;n. d/100 



137 L'Vyverdun bon vui 
\ 128 MuUerreben, L 

129 Olwer 

130 Red Burger, m Foam rougt 

131 Queen 

l33 Petit rauchling 

This last is very celebrated f 
wine and for abundant crops. 
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134 Gn>« rxKhling 

135 Radcnigei 

136 Red Swiai 

137 ItiM^ii£, dtrirtU* it Lmmx, L 

138 lo P"*) 

TbflM two fMt muoad an tb _ 
cdebntcd ibc wiaa and foi tlwir 
■bunduit cn^ia. 

139 Rothe MntKhe, L 
]M Feniluil 
141 E 



wbit* 



143 Rough black 

143 ShDiBTor 

144 White or pwf Tol(«y 

145 Bine do. 

146 Mack do. Tokd i'HmgrU n 

147 Flune do. 

148 Tokoide Luoel, W 

149 UgncJ, W 

150 Rouaseline blanc 

151 Koug« de U Dbte 



localities are i 
161 MoDBtreux 
16! MonlpcUier 

163 PerU? diamant 

164 Plant gentil 

165 RoDge eepsyot, I 

166 St. ADtoine 

167 St Valentine 

168 Terret, Hfraail 



ISt Amaiot, Landt* 

193 Aipinnt blaoe, letHat 

154 Bliusard blanc 

153 noir, Btlour grot 

156 Le bmn fburca, Bauclia Ai Rhmi 

197 De CandoUs 

lAB Hsnnwui 

199 Lehnnann 

160 LaigedaiDuk 

Tbe roDoirins gtapea beam '«*» known, and the moat of tbem being in no other 
collection in oui country, 1 have placed thera undor distinct dnisions as ta 
colour and 6«nn ; the name of the Departmenta of France wbete each on^ 
nated being in italics. Those marked T arc particulartj celebrated for tLo 
table ; the others, although cultivated for wine in Fiance, are manj of them 
&ne table fruits also. Thoae macked L are from tlie famous rojal colleclwtt 
of the garden of Luierabourg. 

Black, purptt, and red round grapes. 

199 Jacobin, Pietme,!. 

800 Lambrusquat, HatOi Pyrenia, L 

sot Laidau, Dromt, L 



1S9 Atniandia, CfrMuk, L 

1 70 Alexandne notr, Dmtht, L 

171 Aramon noii, Gari. L 
17! kttov3\HaiatP]/ntUti, L 

173 Baclan, Jur» 

174 Balavri, Po, L 

175 Bataamini, Pd, L 

176 Bordeliia, Madame, L 

177 BouleiUant, Var. 

17B Camaiau rouge, Houlel^ni^i 

179 Canut noir, Lof, L 

180 Cbailloche, CkaraiU,!. 

181 Claveric rouge, Lmitt, L 

188 Coda di volpo, Pa, L 

183 Comet, DrdiM, L 

184 Corlercnera, Pa, L 

189 Courba,Haul> J^'nUti, L 

186 Croq, Xnyamt, L 

187 IMsontant, CWenli, L 

188 Dofceto, Po, L 

189 Doudnelle noire, Bsuc'Mt ifu AJwne 

1 90 Epicier, Fi«nnc, L 

191 Espar, fTenaiU.L 

195 FoUeuoire, CWente I*Jerieai 

193 Francois noir, Juie, L 

194 QiHiache, Gtrd. 
135 QrinoU, P«, L 

196 Groa-noir, CWtnK, L 

198Srairtle,DrSM,L 



£0S Lignage, JSmne tt Lmre, L 

SOS MagdelSne noire, Seine, L 

204 Maclon, hire, L 

305 Manseinnoir, Zondej.L 

206 Marroquin or espagnin, T L 

S07 MarBeiJlais, Vaucluie, L 

SOS Malerot, Gard. 

9U9 Melon, jura, L 

310 Hauiacnoii, Lot.L 

811 Moun eaten, Vor, 

IIS MouBtaidi^, Prat. 

S13 Negret, Ifaut(-Giimine,L 

314 Nerrf Hmiii Jtfome, L 

215 aulrevaiiel£, BmUManu^ 

aiS Panpegat, Card, 

S17 Pascal noir, for. 

«18 Payran noir, T 

219 Pioardan gros, Cautftue, L 

220 noir 

S21 Pied de perdrii, J/oulf PKrai^u, I- 

222 Fineau noir, Vbnne, L 

223 cote (Pot, L 

234 Piquepoule sorbier, Doriagne, L 
285 noir, Doriagae, L 

S26 Vwiu^uti, L 

'2ST Londo, L' 

!£» PUot dc^t, Kauditti, L 
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1229 Raisin noir, Drome, L 
^0 prune, Oouon, T 

231 Rive d'alte, Lot, L 

232 Rochelie noire, or Ffgvnei Seine et 

Mamef h 

233 Saint Jean rouge, HerauU, L 

234 Sanmoireau, Seine et J^ame, L 

235 SirodinOfPo, h 

236 Sparce menoe, Vmtelufi, h 

237 Tinto, ^diche, L 



338 Tend raoureau noir, Oard, T 

239 do barn noir, Gard. T 

240 Tibourcn, or Tihoulen, Var. 

241 Touzan, Lot et Garonne, L 

242 Tripier, ^Ipes MariHmes, L 

243 Trompe-chambri^re, Bouches dn 

Rhone 

245 Ugne noir, Bonclus du Rhtme^ T 

246 Vejjas 



Blacky purple, 

247 . Aspirtnt, HermU, T L 

248 Barbera noir, Po, L 

249 Bourdelas, Jurot L 

250 Boadaleci, Hauies PyrentUes, L 

251 Bouteillant, Bouehes du Rhone, L 

252 Brune, Makie et Loire, L 

253 Carifinan, HerauU, L 

254 Chaliane, Drome, L 

255 Grand guillaume, Bouehes du 

MhmUfT h 

256 Merbrepie, Dorc/ogfne, L 

257 Merld d'Eapagne, Landes, L 

258 Navarre, Landes, L 

259 See No. 23. 

260 Plant de malin, Cdte d?w, L 



and red oval grapes, 

261 Perlofiflette, Drdme, L 

262 Pineau fleuri, Cote d'or, L 

263 de Coulange, Yonne, L 

264 noir, Vienne,L 

265 Pulsare, Haute Saenne, L 

266 Baiain perld, Jura, L 

267 noir d e pagez, Gtimrd, T 
263 rouge. Drome, L 

269 espagnol, Landes, L 

270 Rochelie noire, Seine et Jtfomc, L 

271 Servent noir, Heratdt, L 

272 Teinturier, Vauduse, h 

273 Ulliade, Bouehes du Rhone, T 

274 rouge, HerwU, T 



White, cr ytUow owd grapes. 



275 Aramon blanc, HerauU, L 

276 Bon blanc, Doubs, L 

277 Bourret, Drdrite; L 

278 Boutinouz, Drdme, L 

279 Bourgelas, Vosques, L 

280 Calitor blanc, Gard, T 

281 Cecan,HmaeGmronne,L 
263 Chenein, Vienne,h 

284 Clarette blanchei Bouches du 

Rhone, T 

285 Columbau, Gard, T 

286 Dure peau, Bouches du Rhone, T 

287 Folleblandie, CAaren(e/Y^metfr£,L 

288 Galet blanc, Gard, T 

289 Gamau, Drdme, L 

290 GroB Orleans, or white Orleans 

291 GrpBse perle, Seine et J\Same, T 

292 Jacobin, Vienne, L 

293 Joannen blanc, Bouches du Rhone, T 

294 Malvasie, P\/rerUes Orientales^ 



295 Olivette blanche, Bouehes du 

Rhone, T 

296 Pause commune, ^ouc^.iliuJ{^e,T 

297 Pique poule, Lot et Garcnne, L 

298 Piquant-pauI, Basses Jilpcs, L 

299 Picardan, Herault, T 

300 Pied sain, Mayerme, L 

301 Plant paseal, Boxiekes du Rhone, L 

302 Plant de sales, Bouches du Rhone^L 

303 Plant vert, Yonne, L 

304 Raisin blanc de pages, Gard. T 

305 des dames, Bouches du 
Rhone^ T 

306 Raisin perld. Jura, L 

307 Rajoulen, Lot, L 

308 Servinien, Yonne, L 

309 Trompe chambridre, Bouehes du 

Rhone, L. 

310 Verdat, Vauchtse, L 

311 Yicane, CAaren(e-Jn/meiire, L. 



White, or yellow round grapes. 



312 Aligotd, CoU d>or, L 

313 Assadoule boovier, Gard, L 

314 Augibert blanc, do. T 

315 Blanc douz, Landes, L 

316 Cammarau blanc. Haute Pynnies,lj 

317 Cascaralo blanc, Po, L 

318 Chopine, •/Sisne, L 

3 1 9 Clarette ronde, Bouehes du Rhane,T 

320 ClAwetie, Haute PyrenieSflU 

321 Dammery blanc, Yonne, L 

322 Doucet, Lot et Garonne, L 



323 Doucinelle, Bouehes du Rhonct T 

324 Fid jaune, Vienne, L 

325 vert, do. L 

326 Forte queue, Deiue Sevres^ L 

327 Fourmentd, Jiisne, h 

328 Gouais jaune, Fienne, L 

329 petit. Jura, L 

330 Granache blanc, Gard, 

331 Gouais blanc, Moselle, L 

332 Guillemot blanci Landes, h, 

333 Gulard, Hauie Garonne, L 



CATAXOOlm OF QBAPB VIltBS. 



A HMMUt Uuw, Seint it Mmu, L 
3 Latnit, Landa, L 

6 Lounlkut, Drdiiu, L 

7 Mumol, LmttUt, L 
S Mauzac blane, Lot, L 
9 Mcrli'^ blaiic, Lmda, L 
U Ni-I.iulo, Pa, D 

1 I'lrjuu i>ouk', Hautr naroimt, I, 

2 I-fit et Ganriuu, L 

3 Fluitcle<lGiiioiacUe,£.duJ!Uaii( 
-1 FUnt He Luiguedoc, Baucbi* du 

Rharu,T 
iS PnoUnier, Biate PymUe*, L 



346 franjinl, IM, L 

347 Rusin blutc, P«, L 

348 Rivcsolte, Cluraitt 
3-19 Kochctle blancbe, ScntetlJfm 

350 Rougeasse, Lil, L 

351 Saint Jauroe, £aiufu,L 
5o-2 Saint rabier blanc, CkarenU, L 
.1.i3 t^cmillon. Lot it Ganmiu, L 
3o4 Soninica ceadii, Ymait, L 

355 Ugne blancbe, AiwAMiluiUm 

356 Ugae de mo^e, Baueia Ai 
Rhimt.T 

367 Ugne lombuile, Vaaduic, T L 
Oroy, or viaUt ovai grapa, 
9 Bluiqnett« nolstta, PjroUu | 361 Trea dur, on de poclie, Pnia. T 

Oun, L 36S Maniaeo.iVra. T 

9 ClaretteroBe, BMiei(jiiuIUOTW,T 363 Piquepoule giis, HctumU, L 
9 Dvcaa violet, UtrauU, T L | 

Gray, or violet round grope*. 



9 Plant da U bone roi^t^ Beueiti 
RhimtiT 

370 Raiaia da g^eB.T 

371 Ugao de Minttlle, Boukd d 

Rhoae,r 



364 Grec roM, GariL T 

365 FoucJhk 

366 Gfomiei nolet, Cmlol, L 

367 Marroquin gm^ BauAa Si 

iU0RC,L 

36S MaivoisiD, L«trc,L 

The Departmenta which compose the diatiicta of BorgiiDdy, Cbampagae, i 
other celebrated wine diatiicta of Fisace, can be aeen bj reference to 
map, and the namea of the Depaitmenta bejnz attached to the fbiagoing 
of grapes, it will eanl^ be peiceived which Kinda ue used fbi the wine 
those reapective localibea. 

Ameriean natiee grapa. 
All the following are gennine American Hpedea and *tiietiea, except No. • 
which la a natiTa varietj of a foreign speciee, and No. 40S & 441, deemed dnbti 

397 Palmated learsd wintergrape 

393 White scupperooDfr 
339 Black scuppemong 

400 SoJander'a lajge puiple^ taOlm, 

401 Teiai, ciBTOUiJbSagt 



373 Aleiander 

373 Herbemont'a Arena 

374 RedBJand 

375 See 374, ieing' B(ilof«(in«i» 

376 Carter'a &Tounte 

377 Catawba 

378 Columbia 

379 ElkloQ 

380 Elaingbu^h 

381 Black foi 
3S3 Red do. 
383 White do. 
334 Honev 
3Si laabella 

3SS Long'a Aikaosaa 

387 Louisiana 

388 Lufborough 

3B9 Sweet scented, fir arbwri 

390 Misaouri 

391 MunG7,paI(rnI 
39S black 

393 Norton's Virginic seedling 

394 Orwigsburgh 

395 Raiain de c6tc 
136 Winter grape 



40S Texan, ifi 

403 Winne 

404 Worthineton 

405 Pell's Ilhntos 

406 Chfton's Constanlia (T Jyn. ijf 3 

407 York Madeira, (J ignoa. of 372 
403 Jordan'BlargebIue(JnBtive,Aiil 
403 Cooper's wmo 

410 Block toundmuacadine 

411 Black oval do. 
413 Bailie 

41 3 Bochtnan's red fox 
414 



416 Clarke's 

416 Coon 

417 Cunningham 

418 Dennialon 
413 Early white 

420 Early black Bommer 

421 Qftle grape 
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422 Garber'8 Albino 

423 red fox , 

424 Green scuppemong ? 

425 Hyde's Eliza 

426 native blue 

427 Henrico, supposed identicd wUk 417 
42S Hill grape of the Spioto 

429 Illinois prolific 

430 Kellogg 

431 Eenrick's 

432 Large blue 

433 Maryhind purple 

434 Millmgton's white 

435 Missouri white 

436 black autumnal 

437 black winter 

438 Monstrous fox 

439 Nashua 

440 Nazro 

441 North Carolina white 1 

442 Owen's white 



443 Pale red Virginian 

444 Penniman's 

445 Pond's seedling 

446 Prolific chicken grape 

447 Scott's grape, seedlingi 

448 Sloe 

449 large 

450 Smaliwood 

45 1 Swatara 

452 Thompson's 

453 Troy grape 

454 Vitis aestivalis 
456 Webb's grape 

456 Weidmar's red fox 

457 Willis's Fredonia 

458 large black 

459 Windsor 

460 Woodson 

461 York Lisbon 

462 Claret 



The 

463 
464 
465 
466 

467 

468 

469 

470 

471 

472 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 

483 
484 
485 

486 
487 



Foreign Varieties, 

most of which are of recent introduction, w designates white grapes, 

and c coloured grapes. 



Arbois, Maine etLoirey w 

Austrian muscadel, w 

Biron, Lot, c 

Black Corinth, Zanfe currant, or 

Corintke noir du Moris 
Black Morocco, of the English col- 

leetions 
Black Zinfardel, of Himgary 

parsley leaved 
Blanc madame, Haute Pyrenies, c 
Chasselas pr^coce deKienzheim 
Doucinelle, Bouehesdu Uhone, w 
Early oval 
Elliot's lar^e whit9 
Gouais petit, Jura, w 
Grande Corinthe avec.pepins 
Gr^ rouge ? c 
Griniolo, w 
Gros rouge, c 
Gutadel 
Hansteretto 
Lachryma Christi, or Raisin de 

Visuve 
Lombardy 
Monstrous violet 
Muscat d'Espagne 

violet pr6coce 
gris 



488 Navarro, c 

489 New red Muscat of Alexandria 

490 Ouliven, Bouches du Rhone, c 

491 Perkin'8 Constantia, c 

492 Perlerose 

493 Peman, Cdte d^or^ c 

494 Picardan, UeraviU, w 

495 Piquepoule blanc, w 

496 Poonah 

498 Raisin de notre dame, Bouches du 

Rhone, w 

499 Raisin perle 

500 rouge, Ctmtal, c 

501 Red muscadine, may he same as 63 

502 parsley leaved 

503 sauvignon ? 

504 Salviner, w 

505 Sauvignon blanc, Jura, different 

from 106, w 

506 Savagnien blanCyOrJIfeunter blanc,w 

507 Spence's seedling 

508 Sultana, nearly seedless, w 

509 Terre promise 
610 Terr6 bourr^,c 
511 Venus, w 

612 Violet Calabrian ? supposed synoiv 

ymous with some other 
513 Oval white Constantia? do. do. 



/ 



EXPLANATION 

OF ADDITIONAL 8TN0NYMES OF THE VARIOUS TIMES, 
AtcerUined since the ittpacAte deiciiplioDi were piinted. 



Blade mittcat of Jenualem, is Black Frontignac. 

Gibrabar, js Red Hambui^h. 

■' Burgundy, of English collections, is Black Cluster. 

— >— Poriugal, f of the English f 

— roZeruiia, C collections, v axe Block Spanish. 

Prince., 7 C 

Lombardy, of some, acconUag to Miller, ^ 

*'«*■"""*'■ I M. Augiberl noir. 
MogtU grape, J ■* 

Chass^las violet, of the FVench, is Black Mascadine. 
Petit Chattelat, ditto is Cioutat. 

Early vihxU grape of Tenerife, ia White HuBcodme. 
Black Clutter, or Munier, of Miller, i „ 

rui* lanata, C. Steph. Pnediuni Rurticum, J "® meumer. 
Green Chee, is Greek grape. 
— — ■ melting, is Fendant vert. 
Imperial Tokay, is Gray Tokay. 
Le Cour, or FrankindaJ}, of Miller, is White Musk ChMselas. 

ES m'??' I "^ ^-e"^ collections, are White Ch«-elas. 
Muscat rouge de FrtmUgnan, is Red Frontignac. 

Red Muaeadme, of the English, is Red Chasselas. 

Med Bhenigh, ditto, is Flame Tokay. 

Rotegrape, of the Americans, is Red Bland. 

StiUmird^a tweet mOer, is White sweet water. 

Vitia taurina, of Bartram, ia Scuppemong and the vacietiea of be 

American Muscadine. 
Warner grape, is Black Hamburgh. 
White I/omhardy, is White grape of Alcobaco. 
Wfdte Raitin, \ 
Nice, 



' i are White Hamburgh. 
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FOIIEIGN VARIETIES OF THE VINE. 



Jgyrat 

AlbiUo Castillan 

AUcant, — Raisin <P Alicante 

Anguleux 

Ansley's large ovai black 

Antiboulen 

Arsakhi, or Goat's teats 

Asma 

Aspiran, of Languedoe 

A^irant blanc, seedless 

sans pepins 
Austrian Muscadel 

grape 
Auvemat, or Auvemas 

Grayy or gris 

fuir 
, rouge clair 

White, or blane 



146 



PAGE 

100 
130 
147 
]06 

95 
150 
1^3 
163 
101 
108 
108 
117 

77 
121 
124 
121 
125 
122 



Balaban Shabash, or Great Shabaah 1 63 

Barbarcus 95 

Barlantin 103 105 

Beaunier 122 

Benadu 143 

Black Ascalon 98 

Burgundjf 344 

Cape 112 

Damascus 109 

Garnet 148 

GibraUtw 344 

grape of Tripoli 111 

grape from Palestine 94 

Lisbon 109 344 

Lomhardg 94 

Morocco 95 

Orleans 121 

parsley leaved 118 

Portugal 109 344 

Prince 94 344 

Spanish 147 344 

Tokay 115 

Blanc de BonneUe, 74 

verdet i 145 

BlueCartager 157 

Tokay 137 

Bon plant 123 

Bordeaux purple 161 

Boucar^s 125 

Bourboulenque 144 

Bourdelas. — Bordelaia 100 

Bourgeois 148 

Bourger. — Burcer 158 

Bourguignon blanc 125 

noir 124 

Bouteillant 132 

Brick 111 137 

Brown, or Chocolate coloured 1 5 1 

Bureau 124 

Burot 122 

Caecaraio blane 107 



Cayan 

Cioutat. — CioUa 

Chalosse 

Chambonat 

Chasselas, Ber^iur'AiAe 

bltMC 

Uane 

blanc pr^coce de Kien- 

zheim 
<yroquant 

D'Arbois, w D^Arboyce 
de Thomery 
^ dori 

dore de Fontainbleaii 71 

dur 

Golden 71 

gris, or Gray 



ra«E 
132 

77 



71 
71 
71 



77 
71 
71 
7« 

71 
75 
71 
75 
76 



La BlanquieUe,or La Downs 73 

Moma-Chasselas 72 

J^ou? 75 

nmsqtU 76 

panachS 92 

Parsley leaved 77 

Petit 344 

Purple royof 77 

Red 75 

rose 77 

Rouge 7B 

roy(df or rouge roytU 77 

Variegated 92 
Violet,— Black,— De la 

madeldne 77 

WhUe n 

White, or golden 71 

White musk 76 

Yellow, of Thomery 76 

Copiers 7 90 

ClaircliC'-'Clareto 102 

de Limoux 159 

Claret ' 146 147 

Clarette blanche 102 

Coiumhau.-ColumbaL'-Coloumbau 166 

Constantia, Black 82 

PitrpU 344 

White 160 

True White 344 

Corinth, Black 9^ 

Red 98 

White seedless ' S7 

Corinthe blanc ^7 

Gros 96 

noir du Morie 344 

sans pepins 97 

violet 98 

Corinthian vine 97 

Cornishon, White, or blanc 99 

Violet * 100 

Cdte rouge ]24 

Crochn, of Provence 99 
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Cueimker grqpe 



I 



h^ 



Ugrot 
Danuon 

Jkunt. — Doicnme 

DeCandoUe 
Douoeagne 
Boucinelle noire 

Eariy white ffrape of Teneriiie 

Elliot'B large white 

Epicier ^ 

Espafipun 

Eaperione 

Etrwagt 

Faeon rouge 

FacoD. — Barger.— Boarger.— JFk* 

conUanc 
Faigneau 



99 
98 
184 
108 
111 
105 
132 
107 
131 
132 
92 
110 
113 
161 
145 
136 
105 
89 91 
1S5 
158 



jFVirifUttv tiotr 

Feldlinger 

Fendant vert 

FewUUronde 

FU 

Finger grape 

Flame Tokay 

FoUe blaDche 

Fntne-kmUH 

Franc-pineaa 

Ftankendde 

Frankenthder 

Frappade 

FrcmeaU 

F^romenieau 

Frontignaci Alexandrian 

Black, or purple 

Blue, or violet 

Grizzly 

Red 

White 
Garnet now. — GanU nobr 
GeniUrose 
grit 
GihraUar 
Golden Galician 
Gouaifl blanc. — CrmtM 

noir 
Geurdtntx 
Grand Guillaume 
GrauUefner 
Gray Burgundy 

Tokay 
Greek grape 
Green tneUing 

Chee 
Grev.-^Gregokr 
GmoIeCfiojr 
Griniolo 



126 
124 



158 
145 
121 
134 
157 
118 
125 
127 
99 
137 
145 
89 
123 
89 
89 
144 
134 
125 
83 
82 
81 
83 
81 
79 
148 
125 
124 
90 
Jll 
148 
149 
125 
96 
U4 
124 
136 
110 
344 
344 
100 
121 
108 



ChrUrmige 1%3 

GrUei hUme 124 

Groj hUmc 148 

noir 145 

notr d'Espagne 147 

Raujschling. — Grami JtouscA^ 
ling. — Grosser RautckUng 

GviUaume 

Muscadet 

TaiUiar 

Damas 
Grosser riessUng 
Grosse serine 
Gueuehe noire 

bkmc — Goiic^ 
Hamburgh, Black 
Purple 
Red 

Wama^shlads 
White 
Hcanpton Court vine 
Hardji Hue Windsor 
Hinsch. — Hintsek 
Hungarian Tokay 
Ischia 
Jaen noir 
Jews 
Jouannen blanc^^/buanen 

Kakura Isyum 

Khadjm Barmak, or Lady's finger 163 

Kifinisi M iflk Isyun^, or Album 163 

KishmisJU 

Kleine rauschling 

Kleiner riessUng 

Kni-perlS 



159 

96 

134 

129 

108 

160 

124 

149 

1«5 

89 

91 

90 

89 

90 

89 

91 

158 

136 

114 

132 

95 

131 

162 



97 
158 
159 
158 



Lachryma ChristL-Locruna CArisIt 138 

Large black duster 147 

Damask lOS 

VMemand 158 

le rouge 158 

L'Arragnan 141 

Le Brun fourca 129 

CahoTs. — Le Troyen. — Le Bol- 

sac—VAtdoMMt 149 

O^talan 129 

Catur 95 
Dasnour. — Le Grand noir, — Le 

Vert gris 149 

Gombert 151 

Languedoe. — Le Coq 149 

Monastel. — ^Mounasteon 140 

Mourvegu^ 128 

noir 139 

Picot^ 104 

Pooumestr^ 104 

Rin brun 151 

Roussdi 141 

Sola 104 

Soli. — Le Grennetfn 124 

Taulier 129 

Verieenoir 156 

Lehimann 136 
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LUhan 

Listan commun 

Lwerdon des Voges 

Lombardy IIS 

Louxtendr^ Pecou6 

Lund 

LWverdun bon vin. — Lioerdun 

IVladeira, Adlum's 

Black 

Herbemont's 

Purple 

Round violet 

Violet 
Muddeinim — J\iagdaUn 
Modirt 
Malaga, White 

Red 

Blackt 

duLot7 
Malvasie • 

Jtfatoome rouge iPitoiie.— JIf. rouge 
duPo 

hUncduPo 

musquie 
Manotqum.'J\ia8S(fiUd,'MerUU 121 
Mansard 
Mantuo Gastillan 
Marleau 

J^aroe, or Gros Jdaroc 
Jtfisro^uin. — Jtf. d^Espagne 95 

Marvoisin 
J^asBoutd 
Jdatini6 
Maurlllon or Morillon 

blane,-MorUlon blme 122 
* fuUif.—Moritton haHf 

notr. — Jtforitton Yioir 121 

noirhalif 

panucfU 

pern J^ioriUonhatif 

striped 

Taeenni 

White 
Melter. — J\Idier blanc 74 

Merrieie 7 
Meslier 
MeeUer vert 
Meunier 

hsmmUwAr 

blanc. — MeiaiiieT h emnlt 
blane 
Miller grape.— nJiftBer'tf Burgundy 

Mogul 

MoUar noir 

Monstrous violet 

Montpellier 

Morilloiiy — see Maurillon. 

Morocco 

Mornain blanc 



96\Moumet 



134 

156 

137 

150 

85 

156 

155 

153 

154 

154 

165 

152 

113 

81 

86 

87 

85 
139 

138 
138 
139 
129 
149 
142 
149 
95 
103 
135 
121 
127 

127 
113 
123 
113 

92 
113 

92 
126 
122 
122 
138 

74 
145 
126 
126 

127 
126 
127 
344 
143 
155 
108 

95 

74 

122 

93 



148 

MourS. — Morieu 146 

Moustardi^ 144 

Mourvede, — Mourvebri 128 

Mourved^ farinons 128 

Muscadel 87 

Black 85 

Red 87 

• WhUe 86 

Muscadet,^-J\iuseadere 134 

Muscadine, Jimber If 5 

Black 109 

Early White 75 

Malmsey 139 

Pardey leaved 77 

Red 344 

Roytd 71 

Striped 93 

White 7^ 344 

WhUe parsley lea»ed 77 

Muscat, Black muscat of Alexandria 85 

blanc. — M. blanc de Fron- 

tignan 79 

d?Alexandrie violet 84 

d^AJexandrie. — Idemblane 83 



83 
86 
82 
83 
85 
82 



de pansBf of Provence 
d'Espagne 83 

Early violet 
gris 

Muscat de Imnel 
negri, of Provence 
New Muscat qf Jerusalem 85 
noir 82 

noir d^Alexandrie 85 

noir de Frantignan 344 

Red Muscat of Alexandria 85 
Red Muscat qf Jerusalem? 85 
rouge 81 

rouge de FVontignan 344 
violet 81 

Violet Mus.qf Alexandria 84 
White Muscat qflAinel 85 
White Mus. qf Jerusalem 83 



Miuicaia biatica 


79 


Myshket 


162 


Navarro 


135 


Negramole. — Negra moUe 


153 


Negrier 


147 


New black duster 


115 


Noir 


149 


• cPEspagne 


146 


Noireau 


146 


Noirienf or Noirier 


121 


Noirin 


126 


Norton's large oval purple 


112 


Oeil de Tourd 


92 


Olivette blanche 


102 


noire 


102 


CMwer. — Ollwer 


157 


Ortliebscher 


158 


Palomino commun 


142 


Pause musqiUc 


83 



PutMObUae 


IDS 


Raurin de St. Jean.- 


Pane Imgiu miuquie 


83 


d6 K««w 


mn-pUe^Piuumiuquit 




Gree 


blane 


S3 


perie 




103 


P«<« 




78 


Sui^t 


Petit It>ii*chUnc 


tS6 


Tvn 


Riewling 


169 


White 


yam* 


M9 




PUdrottgt 


1S4 




PUar^7<i 


135 


le grand 


Pimbarl 


131 


Red MiJmieT 




183 


Burger 


deBaurgogne 


III 


Burgundy 


gru 


136 

134 


r^:^''^' 


n«r 


131 


f«?™ 


noirin 


93 


SWUB 






Reaeau 


Piacaou 


133 


Bhenith 




107 




FuDMUi 


99 


RingrU 


PitinutMi white diutw 


109 


dePaiuio 


riant Ertiuii 


134 


Bi«BBtiDg 


deBordtai^ 


1S9 


legnnd 


daLuvwdoo 


104 


RiMchiing 




139 


SocheUeblucbe 


de RiStiM 


160 


blonde 


dc floi.— Piani iPAtUi 


184 


nw» 


de Siinl GiUea 


148 


serte 


deSiUa 


104 


flryTumrfeO)? 


d« Vbqmu 


141 


Roes BuTgundT 


d'oourueou. — PloW if-lu- 




Bolhe Hi7itKhe.—IVu 


™i 


140 


Rolher Burger 




148 


Rothiithiner 


Sudou 


161 


Rondeillat 


Portuffoi 90 146 


Rimge de Btturgegve 


Port icine grape 


147 


Bough bbck 


Po«UU 


184 


Jftmmain 


Prf-^ct notr. ™ (fe. (roi. rimUa 


114 




ProbjQ'. Urge white 


116 


SL Peter's, White 


i*ruMia« 


92 


BUdc 


Qnam 


118 


Weet'B 


KosTua 


160 


a. Pierre ftlnnc 


floirin jPariorml 


ISl 


St. Valentine.— Siini 


hJeuUta ifAcht 


78 


Satinbury violet 


xr""^ 


ISO 


SaummiUt 


88 


Saure 


if4/ii?i«! 


95 




jjiep 


St 




tfAuiricA* 


77 


vert 


tUBourgogne 


151 




dtCabo 


110 


noir 


deCarnu> 


110 


Shabaah 


dt chitiu-^lfin dt chia 


141 


Shiraieyunt 


de U PMeatine 


106 


Span 


(^ 2a Madeleine 


113 


Striped Aleppo 


de LombaTdie 


147 


SucTin 


deMaroc 


95 


Sweetwater, Black 


de MonlpeUier a grantUt 




Early.- 


grappei 


108 


SNU'Oar. 


depoefiT 


108 


While 


dt» iroii ritollu 


114 


SwiM 



IKDEX. 
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Syrian.— Syrie 95 

Tanagos 164 

Tardaria grape * 77 

Teinturier. — Teiniurin 146 

Terre piomise. — Terra promessa 108 

Terr^ bourrt 135 

Terrgallmek 162 

77ic Dyer 146 

TVirice'beariTig vine 114 

Tibouren. — ^Tiboulen 150 

Tinta 153 

THnteau 146 

TintiUa 142 
TbAai.— T\>kai blanc,'— T, grit de 

Hongrie 136 

hleu, — Tokait HauU Pyre^ 

nees 137 

TV^« dur, ou de Poche 102 

Treaseau, — Trousseau da Jura 1 24 

True Burgundy 121 

Tamer* 8 early Mack 91 

Ugne de Marseille 1 07 

Vniblanc 127 133 145 

rouge 133 

noir. — XJini negre 1 33 

Uva pa^sa hianca 97 

Verdin hlanc 149 

Verdilhio.— V&rdelho 1 53 



Yerjas. — White Verjus 
Verdal. — ^Yerdaou 
Verreau 

Vicane. — Vicame 
Vigane 

Vigne lasciniee 
Violet Calabrian 
Vitis vinifera 

in8ana.-^V. trifera 
priBcox, of Columella 
Walker's large white 
Warrenton. — Warren 
Weisaer Burger 
Weiss kloefner 

klejeln hlanc 
gris 
White Burgundy 

girkin 

grape of Alcobaca 

Kishmish 

Lombardy 

Malmsey 

Momain 

seedless Aspirant 

Tokay 
Worksop Manor grape 
Yellow stoneless 



100 
}01 
149 
159 
145 

77 
161 
9 
114 
113 
117 
154 
158 
122 
1^ 
124 
125 

99 
111 

97 
344 
138 

74 
108 
136 
109 

97 



AMERICAN VARIETIES OF VINES. 



Additional seminal species and 

Tarieties 213 214 

Alexander 173 216 219 

ArenOf of Herbemont 189 

Bailie 206 

Beaverdam 203 

Bland, Red. — Bland? s pale red, — 

Bland? 8 Virginia^ Bland*s 

Madeira.^Bland?8fox 177 219 

220 224 
Blue Elsinghwrg 176 

Buck 200 

Bull.— Bullet 170 171 218 

Bullace. — Bullua 170 

BurvcK-Blue grape,^JjUtle do, 199 217 
Cape of Good Hope 173 174 

Carolina 177 197 

Carter's favourite 190 

Catawba. — Catawba Tokay 175 

Chicken grape 194 

Clarke's 207 

Clifton's Constantia 174 

Columbia 179 

Columbian 200 

Cooper's wine 190 

Cunningham 191 

Deninger's 200 

Denniston 191 

Early black summer 213 

Elkton 185 

Elsingburg. — Elsenburgh^ — EU 

seriborough 176 



English grape. — Red English 177 

Fox, Black 180 

Bachman'sred 182 

Purple 180 

Red 182 

White 181 

Frost gnpe,-^Smallfro8t 194 

Gale 207 

Garber's Albino 195 

red fox 19& 

Gibb*s 165 

Griswold's seedling 530S 

Henrico 191 

Herbemont's Arena 189 

Hickman 167 

Honey 196 

Hyde's native black 192 

Eliza 195 

Isabella 165 

Jersey, — Guernsey 210 

Jordan's large blue. — Jordan^s blue 189 

Kellogg 

Kenrick's native 



Large blue seedling from White 

Malaga 
Long's Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Lufborough 
MarylancTpurple 
Mazzei 

Millington'fl white 
Missouri. — Missouri seedling 



212 
197 

190 
184 
205 
185 
205 
177 
192 
184 



Moni^ iwdlinc M<Uc. 


190 




l« 


•^■ct 


ITS 180 


^»<„g mi ConMatMa 


ITS 


186 


Summer ffrape 


199 


MweadiH 


170 171 




MO 


Americu 


ie7 


awm 


19t 


Americ*nblMk 


171 


SmMtceaUA-^iieneeetKefUed 19S 


BUckovd 


17» 


Titter', grope 


173 


Onalblack 


SIO 


Tmnet.etlda«d grape 


171 


PurfU 


171 


Teiu (two nrietics) 


1S3 


WUd 


171 


1^9 


17S 


Nubn 


EOS 


Troy grape 


203 


Muco 


SOS 


Vi^inrrale 


199 


North CwIiMwhiU 


197 


BUTidi^r. BUmda J77 


MMtoo'i rirginU Medliii| 


186 


ardifdi^ 


104 


Oiren'i wl3w 


198 
S09 


initnnedia 


194 
199 


PdendViiEiaian 


311 


labnuca 173 181 


IBS 165 ise 


Pell'i niiniHi 


185 




188 137 MO 


Peifuma 


an 




19S 




807 




193 


i'wKi.— />««; 


177 




170 171 17« 


Prolific ChickM grape 






m««» 


Pv'f' HamlmTgh 


SOS 
179 S20 




Riuib do Com 


ne 


ifluWna 160 81B SW 344 


RedMuneu 


17fi 


tmJpina 


180 194 


Reanth! 


167 


Webb's gnpe 


Sll 


Rat grape 


344 




170 


Scotfi 


806 


Willis' Fredoniii 


810 


Schuslkia muKoda 


173 


Urge Mack 


MO 


ScappBrnong 


167 


WiDdMi 


2oe 


Blick 


no 


Winoe 


»o 


Green 


170 


Whiter grape 


194 


/^rpfe 


170 


Woodson 


191 


Bed 


170 177 


Worthington 


179 


White 


107 


¥oik Claret 


188 


81m 


172 


Lisbon 


18& 


8Q»Uw<M>d 


907 


M>d^i« 


187 




176 







ABBREVIATIONS OF REFERENCES. 

Pr, Cat. — Prince's Catalogue, 25th edition. In all subsequent 
editions the leading titles in this work will be adopted. 

Clai/l. — Clayton Flora Virginica, 

Dimn. Cat. — Donn Hortus Cantabrigiensis. 

Dvh. — Duhamel Dumonceau, Traits dea Arbres fhiitieia, uou- 
velle edition, 182&. 

Garid.— Garidel. 

Goup.~t\. Goufife de la Cour. 

Hooker Pom. LonJ.— -Hooker Pomona Londinenais. 

Linn. — Linnteus Systema vegetab ilium. 

Langley Pom. — Langley's Pomona. 

Mtihl, — Muhlenburg Catalogue. 

Phtek, aim. — Ptuckenett Almageatum Botanicum. 

7V«n«. Lfmd. Hori. Soc. — Transactions of the London Horticul- 
ral Society. 
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PRINCE'S TREATISE ON THE VINE. 

liie second part of this work is now in preparation for the press, and w^ be 
published as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers is obtained. The sut)*' 
ject matter which it will embrace is 

THE PARTICULAR HISTORY OF TliE VINE ; 

Comprising a Topograpliical Account of all the known Vineyards throughout 
the World, and including those of the United States ; with the modes of cul- 
ture, and the varieties of grapes peculiar to each : when'ce connect conclusions 
may be drawn, suited to all the vairious climates and soils of this country. 
To this will be added, an ample detail of the various modes of making Wines, 
with every particular necessary to render any one a complete Vigneron. 

This work will comprise all the important information contained in the new 
edition of Duhamei, published in 1825 ; also that contained in the AVuvemi 
Cowrs. ConvfiLet d'.igAculturef edited by Members of the Royal Institute of France ; 
together with such additional information as is found in the works of Ro^er, 
Chaptal, Julien, McCuUoch, Forsyth, Speechly, Berneaud, and other authors of 
celebrity. It will form an octavo volume of about 300 pages, and the* price will 
be $1.50. A limited number of copies will be publishedi and those who remit 
the amount of aubscriptioii in advance will have the preference. 

in addition to the other matter contained in this volume, information will* be 
quoted from the writings of most of the following gentlemen, from a majority 
of whom letters have been received on the subject, and in relation to the others 
named, reference will be made to their vineyards already established, the suc- 
cess of which will be detailed, as well as the varieties cultivated in each. • 



Mrs. Mai7 Griffith. 

J. M. H. Taylor. 

Prof. B6SC, late Administrator of the 
Royal Garden of the Luxembourg. 

Chev. Soulange Bodin, President of the 
Linnaean and Horticultural Societies 
of Paris. 

Robert BoMing, Junr. Esq. whose com- 
piled '' Sketch of Vine culture," has 
been poUtely presented to the au- 
thor. 

Hon. Jonathan Hunnewell. 

Gen. Thomas McCall, who has present- 
ed me with a detailed manuscript of 
his experiments and success in mak- 
ing wmes, and also with some speci- 
mens of the produce. 

Nicholas Herbemont, Esq., from whose 
vineyard I have also received speci- 
mens of some choice wines. 

Dr. J. C. S. Monkur, Cor. Sec. of the 
Maryknd Society for promoting the 
Vine culture. 

Gen. Dearborn, President of Mass. 
Horticultural Society. 

Dr. D. N. Norton. 

Thomas S.Pleasants, Esq. 

Robert Manning, Esq. 

Jacob B. Garber, Esq. 

Christian Bachman, Esq. 

Thomas Eichelberger Esq. 

Martin Crull, Esq. 

Charles Nes, Esq. 

Christian I. Hutter, Esq. 



Col. George Gibbs. 

Edward Stabler, Jun. Esq., from whose ^ 

vineyardjsome specimens of excellent 

wine hate been received. 
•Robert W, Withers, Esq. 
Abraham Morrison, Esq. 
J. Le Ray de Chaumont, Esq. 
William Kenrick, Esq. 
James J. Beatty, Esq. 
Messrs. Beatty & Looser. 
John Willis, Esq. 
Isaac Denniston, Esq. 
Dr. Adrian Vandeveer. 
Nathan Bridge, Esq. 
Capt. Fay. 
J. O'Fallon, Esq. 

L. Gex>Esq. ^ 

George Small, Esq. 
Richard Hill Morris, £sq. 
Col. Clandinen. 

Joseph W. Torrey, Esq. of Michigan- 
W. S. Gibbes, Esq. 
E. Smallwood, Esq. 
James Falls, Esq. 
S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. 
W. Owens, Esq. 
James Williams, Esq. 
A. B. Spooner, Esq. 
S. Boyden, Esq. ^ 
I. Cable, Esq. 
M. H. Tucker, Esq. 
G. I. F. Clarke, Esq. 
Samuel Downer, Esq. 
William EUison> Esq^ 
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j.r.«M,E«,. 


Mi.Mcta. 


Williu>Bkckleds«,E.q. 


— Gish. 


S. M.»erick. E«i. 


— Miller. 


H.B.y,E«l. 


— Becker. 




— B-Jmeti, 


Josbiu Lindlev, E«. 


— Upp. 


N.Cbapy, EMI^of CdIw. 


- HinkeL 


Koberl B. Cuncj, Esq. 


— Sulsbuh. 


Geo^ WaaoD, Esq. 




Dr. Speagler. 


— WildJe. 


Mesim. GroD & Shelby. 


— Francis Liock. 


JeuupbCo. 


Andanumbetof 



" THE POMOUJGICAL MANUAL ;" 

CampriaiDg descriptions in detail of the Tarions Gaiden FniilB, n 
Paar*, Peaches, Plams, Cheniea, Apricot^ Nectarines, Almond^ ^ 
Cheanuta, Mulberries, Qnincea, Filberts, GiMuebemeB, Raspberries, ! 
riea, &c fee. The aumber of rarieties therffla described will be Tety g 
wilf embrsco all iboBD comprised in the new edition i^ Duhamel, a 
which the firnt coal at Paris is oTCr $400 ; and also, the moat imuorlanl 
•onlained in the Pomological Magazine and other works of the Wheal 
the object being to concentrate at a cheap rate all the pomologicu inl 
neccssarj and rcqui^te towards maluog a judicions selection from 
(arid; of Fruits, of such kinds as are best calculated to suit the w 
purposes of cultivators. 

This work will be pabUihed in two parts of abont 200 octavo page^ 
(>f wkkh trU t( ar^dttt ta iUitf, and persons can subscribe for one c 
they think proper. The terms will be gl lor each part, which can be 
in adranoe. Tha first part will be reajly for delivery in October. 



A SHORT TREATISE ON HORTICULTPRE, 

BY WH. FRDICE. 

Pp. 106, — embracing desciiptions of about one IhoasaDd apecies and 
of Frait and Ornamental Trees and Shnibs, Bulbous Flowers, Gre 
Trees and Plants, &e. Price 75 cents. Some copies of tEus Treatise k 
made up with stitched covers, ao as to be transported by mail, and the 
thereon is only from 12 to 20 cents, according to the distance; and son 
of the Treatise on tbeVine are made up in lbs same manner. 

Any person remitting the cost of five copies of any of the above woi 
receive a «ith frolti. 

The following distinct Catalogues relative to the difierent departmeni 
establishment may be obtained of the difierent agents, oi by direct ap 
to the proprietor, and arc distributed gralit : 
No. 1. Fmit and Hardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and PUntti, pp. i 
No. % Bulbous and Tuberous rooted Plants, pp. 24. 
No. 3. Green-house Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, pp. 44. 
No. 4. American Indigenous Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, pp. 47, 
These Cataioguni can be transmittM by mail, at a postage of I i to 
per sheet, aeco^ing to tlie distance. 
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The fiUowing in^firrmaticn may hi auipidUe. 

The five prindpal Horticultural and Agricultural papers published in our coun- 
try are the toUowmg : 

American Farmeri published weekly, edited by Gideon B. Smithi Esq. Balti- 
more. A change has recently taken place in the editorial department of this 
paper, and Gideon B. Smith, Bsq. is at the head of this very useful and widely 
circulating periodicaL Mr. S. being well known as a wnter of fine talents 
and ^reat application, there cannot fail to be a manifest improvement in this 

gublication, as ^e numerous avocations of the former editor did not permit 
Im to devote an equal degree of attention thereto. Mr. Smith has particu- 
larly distinguie^ed himself by his verv^ intelligent and scientific communica- 
tions in relation to the SilkeuUure, and various other subjects, and has thereby 
connected himself with the great interests and improvements of our coun- 
try. It may therefore be justly said, that he assumes his present station with 
an enviable title to public respect and patronage. We understand witii satis- 
fiiction that he proposes to establish at Baltimore, an A^cultural Repository 
of the most extensive kind. 

New-England Farmer, published weekly, edited by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. 
seconded by J. B. Russell, Esq. the proprietor, Boston : and supported by the 
writings of many of the first agriculturists ana horticulturists of our country, 
among which are some judicious writers, who are investigating the characters 
of our native fruits. 

New- York Farmer, published monthly, edited by S. Fleet, Esq. New-Tork* 

Southern Agriculturist, do. monthly, edited by J. D. Legare, Esq. Chaxleston« 

Western Tiller, edited by I. P. Foote, Esq. Cincinnati. 

Mr. JohnB. Russell has established at Boston, in connexion with his other 
busineE|s, a very extensive Agricultural and Horticultural Repository, for the sale 
of every variety of Garden and Field Seeds, Trees, Bulbous Flower Roots, &c. 
of which he has published a catalogue. His seed establishment, connected as it 
is with various branches devoted to similar objects, among which is a great Re- 
pository for implements, &c. and the well-conducted paper referred to, with the 
Horticuutural Hall also in the same building, may be considered in its extent and 
usefulness as second only to that of Messrs. Thorbums in New-Tork, and forms 
in itself a central depdt, most conveniently situated fi>r the. dissemination of 
articles throughout the eastern section of our Union and the British Provinces. 

Adjoining the above establishment, is the veiv large Repository for Agricultu- 
ral implements of eveiy description, established ana conducted by J. R. Newell, 
Esq. and which, from the numerous specimens of valuable articles therein con- 
centrated, presents a aunilarity to the Patent Office at Washington. 
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